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Art. I.—The Lords of Ardres. 


he Monumenta Germaniae Historica inde ab anno Christi quingen- 
tesimo -usque ad annum millesimum et quingentesimum. Edidit 
Hes Societas Aperiendis Fontibus rerum Germanicarum medii evi. 
~ Scriptorum Tomus xxiv. (Gesta Episcoporum, Abbatum, Comi- 
rr tum, saeculi xii. et xiii.) Hannoverae. 1879. 


ow [HE diligent student of medieval history will be struck by 

nothing more than by the amazing variety of the materials 
i, ¥ With which he has to deal. Setting aside documents strictly 
ole} 80 called, and thinking for the moment only of narrative 
sli writings, he has to deal with every form of narrative, from 
"iq te driest annals to the most detailed local and personal 
ei | records. Here he finds a meagre reckoning of years, in which 
gti the entry of a death, a battle, a storm, the building of a 
rpg church or the taking of a town, alternates with the entries of 
nuts} ‘Annus. Annus. Annus ’—the years under which there was 
Thef nothing to set down at all. He next lights on a life, a local 
ersq OF family history, minute sometimes even to grotesqueness, 
tion Setting before us in life-like style all the doings of this or 
st] that prince or bishop or abbot. The main value of such a 
reta.g record is that, in setting forth all these personal doings, it 
nee’ Sets forth something of much greater importance, the ways of 
~ thinking and acting which the hero of the tale shared with 
‘They Other men of his own time. Now and then indeed it may 
rte Show, what is more precious still, notices of ways of thinking 
and acting in which a marked man here and there differed 
from other men of his own time. More instructive again from 
a certain point of view are the records of professed hagiology, 


the lives of saints, the collections of miraculous cures and 
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deliverances. They have an use which those who wrote them 
certainly never reckoned on. It belongs to another range of 
inquiry to rule how much in such stories is sober truth, how 
much is sheer invention, how much is unavoidable colouring, 
In all such cases, setting aside the possibility of real miracle, 
we ask how much is imposture, how much is fiction, how much— 
the largest class, we may suspect, of all—is the working of ordi- 
nary causes naturally taken for miracle in an age when miracles 
were looked for, and when men would have been disappointed 
if none had happened. But under whichever of these heads we 
may place any particular miraculous story, all are equally valu- 
able for one purpose; all alike, whether true or false on any 
other point, are sure to be true to the thoughts, the feelings, 
the manners, of the time. Nay, many stories which, as direct 
materials for history, we throw aside with scorn, romantic 
tales crowded with absurd blunders and anachronisms, tales 
which teach us nothing as to the time when the story is 
laid, may often teach us a great deal as to the time when the 
story was written. Even in the lowest depth of all, when we 
get down to deliberate forgeries like the false Ingulf, while we 
learn nothing about the eleventh century itself, we may at 
least learn how the eleventh century looked in the eyes of the 
fourteenth. 

We have before us, printed in the last published volume 
of the ‘Monumenta Germaniz Historica,’ a local and family 
narrative which illustrates a good many of these remarks. It 
is a record which, if it ever brings us across the chief men, 
the chief events, even of its own age, does so only rarely 
and incidentally. It deals mainly with persons neither of 
the highest rank nor of the highest personal importance. 
Its scene is not laid in any of the great cities of the 
earth, or on any of the decisive spots of the world’s history. 
But it deals with a corner of Europe which has in all ages 
had a certain special historic interest of its own; it gives us 
vivid sketches of men who had more or less to do with men of 
greater mark than themselves; above all, it gives us a crowd 
of pictures of manners and ways of thought during the time of 
which it treats. This is the History of the Counts of 
Guines, by Lambert of Ardres (‘Lamberti Ardensis His- 
toria Comitum Ghisnensium’), most interesting perhaps in 
its character as a record of Lambert’s nearer neighbours, the 
Lords of Ardres. He gives us a narrative, always attrac- 
tive and often highly amusing, of the doings of the chief men 
of the debateable land between Picardy and Flanders—at one 
time the debateable land between France and England—for 
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Lambert of Ardres. 3 


several generations down to the beginning of the thirteenth 
century. It is full of graphic and vivid touches of character 
and manners. It is curious as setting before us many things 
in their beginnings—the growth of families, the foundation 
of castles, the establishment of colieges and monasteries, the 
grant of franchises to growing towns. It shows us the various 
gradations of feudal rank in all degrees but the highest. The 
Emperor, the Kings of France and England, are almost beyond 
our reach ; of such great personages as these we get only 
rare and distant glimpses. But we see plainly the different 
positions of the Lords of Ardres, the Counts of Guines, the 
greater Counts of Boulogne, and the mighty marquesses of the 
great march of Northern Gaul and Northern Germany, the 
Counts of Flanders, peers of kings in all but their proverbially 
precarious homage to two lords at once. Altogether few 
records whose value is wholly of a secondary and incidental 
kind are more full of instructive matter put forth in a shape 
which is attractive even in its faults. For our Lambert is 
lively enough, and makes a point whenever he can. If he 
rather overdoes matters in a style savouring of the high 
polite, if he stuffs his tale too full of scriptural and classical 
references, we can forgive him at this distance of time. 
And, if he belongs on the whole to the courtly order of writers, 
whose object is to celebrate the fame of a particular noble 
house, he by no means belongs to the worst class of that 
order. He is not one of those who care not by what amount 
of flattery and falsehood they can glorify their patrons. He 
doubtless makes the best that he can of any doings of the two 
families of which he is the laureate. But he certainly does 
not conceal their faults; indeed one class of their faults he 
brings out into almost too great prominence. “And it is his 
desire to record whatever they did, even when it was of no 
great importance in itself, which helps to so many vivid 
pictures of the manners and controversies of the age. 

The cause which led Lambert to write his book, as he him- 
self tells it, is very curious, and on the whole’ certainly 
creditable to him. He was a priest in the collegiate church 
of Ardres, who was living at least as late as 1203, to which 
date he carries down his story. The incidents which led to 
his writing his book happened in 1194. Arnold, the son of the 
reigning Count Baldwin of Guines, and himself Lord of Ardres, 
had been excommunicated by William Archbishop of Rheims 
for pulling down the mill of a certain widow. It is always 
worth notice when, as in this case, we find ecclesiastical cen- 
sures lighting on the great ones of the earth, not for formal 
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ecclesiastical offences, but for moral crimes. But Arnold was 
_ going to be married; so, to make himself capable of the 
sacramental rite of matrimony, he made his submission to 
the Church, and was absolved. Count Baldwin sent word to 
Lambert to have the bells of the church of Ardres rung in 
honour of the Lord of Ardres’ absolution. What followed 
is told with an amazing flow and pomp of words. Lambert 
had no regular official knowledge of the absolution ; he there- 
fore put off ringing the bells for a couple of hours, till he 
could better judge what to do. By this time the count and 
his son had come. The wrath of Baldwin was great; his 
threats were fearful. Several lines of the most swelling Latin 
set forth the thunder of his voice and the lightning of his 
eyes. The unhappy churchman fell at his feet as one dead. 
Arnold, the person more immediately concerned, was more 
merciful than his father; he, his brothers, and other knights 
who were with them, picked up the half-dead Lambert, set 
him on a horse, and took him along with them till they talked 
the count into a reconciliation. But though Lambert was 
outwardly received into Baldwin’s favour, he felt that the 
count was not really so friendly towards him as before. More 
completely to win back his favour was one, but not the only 
object—maxima causa, nec tamen primaria—with which he 
undertook the writing of his book. Baldwin had a taste for 
books, and it seems to be taken for granted that he would be 
pleased with a book which freely and fully describéd his own 
deeds, good and bad. Arnold at least should have been 
pleased. Never was a livelier gush of Latin poured forth 
than when Lambert describes Arnold’s bride Beatrice, fair as 
Helen or Cassandra, wise as Minerva, rich as Juno. Never 
were the Hebrew scriptures more carefully ransacked for 
forms of blessing than when Lambert describes how he him- 
self, accompanied by his sons—a point to be spoken of again 
—was called on by Count Baldwin to bless the bridal bed of 
Arnold and Beatrice. In due course of time he had the 
further pleasure of baptizing two at least of the children of her 
whom he calls ‘ virago nobilis et prepotens matrona,’ ‘inter 
beatas beatissima Beatrix.’ One was a younger Beatrice, the 
other a son, ‘ mellifluus puer Baldwinus.’ 

If we have any ground of quarrel with our pleasant 
genealogist and tale-teller, it will be on two points, one of 
which is no fault of his, while, with regard to the other, we 


fear that we have ourselves followed his lead. We have told . 


part of our story out of its place, and we have, in telling it, 
already brought in two Baldwins and an Arnold. Now we 
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The Baldwins and Arnolds. | 5 


confess to have got thoroughly baffled, and we suspect that 
most readers of Lambert’s story will get baffled, at the pro- _ 
digious number of persons in the tale who bear these two 
names, Baldwin and Arnold. ‘ Letentur igitur omnes hine 
et hine Arnoldiade,’ says our author at one point. But the 
number of those who are thus called on to rejoice makes it a 
little puzzling for a reader seven hundred years later. It is 
not always easy to distribute all the deeds of all the Arnolds 
with perfect accuracy, each one to the right Arnold, or even 
to put every Arnold in his right lordship and his right genera- 
tion. It is a pleasing picture when we read of the perfect 
friendship between one Arnold Count of Guines, and one 
Arnold Lord’ of Ardres—both of them, we must add, quite 
distinct from the Arnold of whom we have already spoken, 
and belonging to an earlier generation. These two Arnolds 
were another Theseus and ‘ Perithonus ;’ as a man’s body has 
two hands, so their two bodies had but one mind. They were 
lord and man; but each did his share of the mutual relation 
so thoroughly, that count and lord, one lkeart and one soul, 
differed in nothing except that one was called count and the 
other only lord. It was well that two neighbours who might 
have spent their time in harrying each other’s lands, should 
thus dwell together in a godly unity; but the very unity 
makes it harder to distinguish Count Arnold and Lord Arnold 
in any casual reference. This is no fault of our teacher 
Lambert, who had not the naming of all his characters. But we 
are inclined to make one gentle murmuring on another point, 
which Lambert had in his own control. We have said that 
the book contains the history both of the Counts of Guines 
and of the Lords of Ardres, and that the history of the 
Lords of Ardres is in some respects the most interesting part. 
It is therefore a little hard that, though the Lords of Ardres 
are constantly spoken of through the whole story, it is only 
towards the end that we get their continuous history. It is 
brought in, to be sure, in a romantic fashion. It is a rainy 
day, and the inhabitants and guests of the castle of Ardres 
are kept indoors, Arnold of Guines, grandson of the one just 
spoken of, among them. They take to telling stories. An 
old knight, Robert of Coutances, tells of the Roman Emperors 
and ‘Karlomannus,’ of Rowland and Oliver and Arthur, 


* ¢Karlomannus’ here takes the place of ‘ Karolus Magnus,’ One can hardly 
doubt that Karlmann, as well as Karl, was among the elements out of which the 
mythical Charlemagne was put together. And though the name Charlemagne is 
etymologically from Karolus Magnus (like Hue or Huon li Maigne in Wace for 
Hugo Magnus), yet the ring of the name Karlmann doubtless helped to give it 
vogue. Wace, in a page (i. 295) where he calls Hugh Capet Chapes, uses the 
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King of Britain. Philip of Montjardin told of the land of 
Jerusalem and the siege of Antioch, of the Arabians and the 
Babylonians—the Egyptian Babylon, it must be remembered, 
is meant—and of the gestes of all the parts beyond sea. 
Walter of Ecluse, a common kinsman of all the Arnoldiade, 
could tell of the gestes and fables of the English, of Gor- 
mund and of Ysembard, of Tristan and Isolde, of Merlin and 
Merculf, and moreover of the gestes of the Lords of Ardres, 
and of the first building of their town and castle. Happily 
this last is the tale which Walter himself picks out to tell, 
and as a matter of telling it has some advantages when it 
comes in the form of a saga from the mouth of a near kins- 
man of so many of the actors. But, as a dry matter of 
chronology, it would have been more intelligible if it had 
come in its proper place in the story as an avowed work of 
Lambert’s own pen. 

In this last fault we fear that we have ourselves copied the 
weaker side of our author by talking about Guines and 


Ardres, about their counts and lords, their Arnolds and their. 


Baldwins, without telling our readers something more distinctly 
about the places themselves and about the forefathers of those 
Arnolds and Baldwins of whom we have casually spoken. We 
have, in short, begun near the end, and it is time to go back 
to the beginning. Guines and Ardres have both of them a 
place in English history. The name of one Lord of Ardres is 
to be found in the Great Survey; and his appearance there is 
only one of many facts which for several ages connect the land 
of the Arnolds and Baldwins with our own country. The 
county of Guines, now forming part of the French depart- 
ment of the Straits of Calais, lies at that point of the coast 
of northern Gaul where the coast-line, which has run nearly 
due north and south from the Norman frontier at Eu, trends 
to the north-east. This is just where the near approach of 
the Kentish coast forms the strait of Calais or Dover. Calais 
at once suggests itself as having been, at any time since the 
fourteenth century, the most famous place in those parts; but, 
though Calais is spoken of in our story along with a crowd of 
other places in the neighbourhood, it is spoken of only in a 
very secondary way ; the days of its importance come later.* 


hard form, Karlemaine. Our Robert of Coutances is ‘ veteranus miles,’ otherwise 
he makes one think of Master Wace himself, a native of the diocese of Cou- 
tances, though a canon of the church of Bayeux. 

* The beginnings of the importance of Calais seem to date from the days 
when the county of Boulogne had passed to a French prince. In 1222 it was 
strongly fortified by Philip Count of Boulogne, son of Philip Augustus of 
France. See the Chronicle of Abbot William of Andres, in D’Achery’s Spicile- 
gium, ii. 867. 
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The County of Guines. 7 


But Guines, no less than Calais, formed part of that small 
continental territory of England, the conquest of Edward the 
Third, which was kept for a hundred years after all traces of 
the older Aquitanian heritage had passed away. Between 
Guines and Ardres lay the Field of the Cloth of Gold, when 
‘the illustre King of England’ was quartered in his castle of 
Guines, and ‘the right christened king’ was quartered in his 
castle of Ardres. The siege of Guines forms no small part of 
the history of the loss of Calais. In ecclesiastical matters the 
district lay within the jurisdiction of the ‘ Morinensis episco- 
pus,’ the Bishop of Terouenne, in later times of Boulogne— 
Terouenne and Boulogne alike being cities which at different 
times yielded to the arms of Henrythe Eighth. Theland was 
part of the county of Flanders in the wider sense, the original 
land of Baldwins and Arnolds, the land which in our own 
chronicles appears as ‘ Baldwines land.’ And when the 
western part of that county fell asunder to form the county of 
Boulogne, the Counts of Guines made it a point of honour to 
deny all dependence on the newer, nearer, and less powerful 
lord. The mightier and more distant prince who reigned at 
Bruges might be acknowledged as a superior, but not their 
neighbour at Boulogne. It was equally a point of honour to 
deny another claim, one which Lambert casts aside as a vain 
superstition, the claim of the abbey of Saint Bertin at Sithiu or 
Saint Omer to a temporal lordship over the land of Guines. 
The monks of Saint Bertin did vainly boast that the castle of 
Guines was built on their land; and thence, it would seem, 
a claim arose to lordship over the whole county. Not at all, 
answers the patriotic historian of Guines. You have indeed 
lands in our county, lands which your bailiff looks after. And 
when our founder Sigefrith surrounded his donjon with a double 
ditch, he took in part of the land of your abbey, for which he 
gave you a fair exchange. That is all; as for the fact that 
our head church at Guines is dedicated to your patron Saint 
Bertin, that proves nothing. This lively bit of local disputation 
is worth notice. In those ages an ecclesiastical claim com- 
monly stands out undisputed ; we very seldom get the layman’s 
answer. The man who in perfect good faith has a lawsuit 
with an ecclesiastical body gets called as hard names as a 
really sacrilegious robber. Here our witness is not indeed a 
layman; but he is a secular priest speaking of the claims of 
monks, he is a man of the land speaking of the claims of a 
body beyond its borders. Not only a monk of Saint Bertin, 
but almost any churchman anywhere who had not so strong 
an interest on the lay side would most likely have used quite 
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different language. And, after all, there is reason to think 
that the monks of Saint Bertin had something to say for 
themselves. They had a right to the whole town of Guines, 
if the Emperor Charles the Bald had any right to grant it to 
them. For grant it to them he certainly did, along with a 
crowd of other places, in his charter dated from his ‘imperial 
palace of Compitgne, in the year 877, the thirty-seventh of his 
reign, the second of his empire.* 

The land with which we are dealing came within the 
dominions of the prince of whose grant we have just spoken, 
not only in the character of Emperor which he held just at the 
end of his life, but in the earlier and lowlier character which 
he had so long held as King of the Western Franks, the 
realm to which he himself helped to give the name of Karol- 
ingia. But let no one therefore fly off with the notion that, 
even in the days of our Lambert, three hundred years and 
more after the days of the bald Emperor, Guines and its 
neighbour lands were strictly French districts. The divisions 
of the Frankish empire were made with very little reference 
to language or nationality ; in Charles the Bald’s day it was 
only a few specially keen observers, like Count Nithard, who 
gave any heed to such matters. But our book, with its 
abundance of local detail, its frequent mention of obscure 
places, its occasional introduction of popular words, brings 
home to us, in a way which a graver history might have 
failed to do, the fact that the land of our Arnolds and Bald- 
wins was originally a strictly Teutonic land, and that it had 
by no means ceased to be a Teutonic land in their days. The 
local nomenclature and the local words show that it was a 
land of the Nether-Dutch speech. It is well known that there 
is no part of the continent where the names of places are 
more closely akin to names of places in England. It is easy 
to see this, even in the shapes which they have long since 
taken on French-speaking lips; it is still easier to see it in 
the less changed shapes which they took in the Latin of the 
twelfth century.t We have only to remember where we 
are, within the bounds of the ancient county of Flanders. 
The Barrier Treaty does not touch us. We deal with a land 

* The charter is printed at p. 123 of the Curtularium Sithiense in the Collection 
de Documents inédits sur V Histoire de France. 

+ The more than generally Low-Dutch, the specially English character of the 
local names in this district, as pointed out by Mr. Isaac Taylor in his ‘ Words 
and Places,’ comes forcibly home to us in every list of names in any charter. 
Take for instance the charter in p. 785 of the Spicilegium. Besides others 
which are just as Teutonic if we look a little deeper, we are struck at once with 


such a set of names as Bissingahem, Altinges, Morlingahem, Turnehem, Banelin- 
gahem, Ostingahem, Alleburch [Aldeburch ?], Helbetingehem, Tertingahem, 
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Teutonic Language of the District. 9 


which takes in both Bruges and Boulogne. In Lambert’s 
day the state of things with regard to language in the county 
of Guines had come to be very much what they still are in 
those parts of the county of Flanders which form part of 
independent Belgium. Nether-Dutch, Flemish, a tongue next 
door to English, was still the tongue of the people; but 
French—lingua Romana—had become the high-polite speech, 
the speech of courtly society and of such literature as was 
not Latin. The state of things with regard to language 
was in truth much the same at Guines and Ardres as it was 
on the island coast which came so near them. Only there 
was this difference. We lived in an island, and all our insular 
tendencies helped to make things get more and more English. 
The men of this end of Flanders lived in a land which joined 
hard to the true French-speaking countries. Every tendency 
therefore helped to make things get more and more French. 
Still we feel that we are dealing with a land which is kindred 
with our own; and the facts of our story show us how close a 
connexion with England was always kept up. We may go 
back to the very foundation legend of the town of Ardres. 
Some said that the place took its name from the native speech 
of the land. ‘Denominative a pastura, ut aiunt incole, in vulgali 
dicebatur Arda.’ ‘EKamus, eamus,’ they said, ‘ et conveniamus 
in pasturam, hoc est in Ardam.’ But the name was improved 
into Ardea, because certain merchants from Italy—perhaps, 
it is hinted, from the other Ardea, the city of Turnus—passing 
on their way to England, saw there an heron, ardea, flying 
towards the marsh. 

Our author, like most other authors of his class, gives us a 
certain amount of legendary matter at the beginning of his 
story. It is wonderful, both in his day and ours, to see how 
busily the work of myth-making goes on in times when there 
is no lack of contemporary records side by side with the 
legends. The great example of all is of course the process 
which turned the historic Karolus Magnus into the mythical 
Charlemagne; but we have efforts of the same kind on a 
smaller scale in the legendary histories of the Counts of 
Anjou and the Counts of Flanders, and now of the vassals of 
the last-named potentates, the Counts of Guines and Lords 
of Ardres. And, after all, the stories of Tertullus and Tor- 
quatius and Lyderic the Forester, nay, the Carolingian 


Odingahem, Malceberge, till we come to the more distinctive names of Ellin- 
gatum, and Wadingatum. It needs only the smallest change in spelling to give 
all these names their near English cognates. 

In a charter in the chronicle of Andres (p. 800) there is a mention of 
‘parochia Sancti Martini de Teutonicis dicta Retseke.’ 
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legends themselves, do not wander any further from the path 
of true history than much that is piously believed among 
ourselves by the students of the Peerage or the Landed 
Gentry. Our legend of Guines goes back to the days of that 
Count of Flanders who has so bad a reputation in Normandy 
by the name of Arnulf the Old, but who is here spoken of 
very respectfully by the title of the Great, while his name, 
like that of so many other people, is here written Arnold. 
And as he is the son of one Baldwin and the grandson of 
another, and father and forefather of several Arnulfs or 
Arnolds and of Baldwins without number, we are plunged from 
the beginning in the characteristic nomenclature of he story. 
But the founder of the house of Guines was neither a Baldwin 
nor an Arnold. He appears in Latin as ‘ Sifridus,’ a name 
which we hope our High-Dutch friends will allow us to express, 
in the tongue common to Guines and England, as Sigefrith 
rather than as Siegfried. He was sprung of the blood of the 
ancient Counts of Guines, of Terouenne, and of Saint-Paul; 
but personally he was a Dane, a kinsman and follower of the 
Danish king, seemingly Harold Blaatand who plays so great 
a part in the story of Normandy. As to his religious persua- 
sion our Lambert is discreetly silent; but his sojourn in 
Denmark ‘suggests the question whether he had not fallen 
away to the faith of Odin, as a later actor in our tale will be 
found to fall away to the faith of Mahomet. In the year 928 
Sigefrith comes from Denmark to Flanders. He finds Guines, 
the inheritance of his fathers, in the hands of the great Count 
Arnold. Nevertheless he takes possession, and, as the town 
of Guines is unwalled and undefended, he takes measures for 
its defence. As the Lady of the Mercians had done a few 
years before, he raised a mighty mound—‘ dunio,’ ‘ firmissimus 
munitionis agger ’—and girds it about with a twofold ditch. 
These words bring home to us that dunio, donjon, meant, first 
of all, the mound, the mota, the artificial dune or down, so 
characteristic of the earlier stage of fortification. The 


Edwardian castle, the Norman square keep, were not yet. The fist. 


dunio, as we shall presently see, was primarily meant to 
carry only wooden buildings ; at the outside it would never 
carry more than the shell-keep of Cardiff or Lincoln, not the fh 
mighty square mass of London and Rochester. Count Arnold 


was naturally not well pleased at the rearing of so strong a ff, 7 


pile within his dominions, but without his leave. But Sige- fi 
frith, putting his trust in God—he had therefore by this time F 
got rid of any stains of heathendom which he had brought f 
with him from Denmark—goes forth and wins the Count’s 
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favour by boldly trusting himself alone in his hands. The 
same favour he keeps after Arnold’s death at the hands of his 
son Baldwin, a state of things which, as our editor, Dr. 
Heller, cruelly points out, is inconsistent with chronology, 
geing Baldwin died before his father. 

Before we have done with the founder of the line, we come 
across one feature which is very characteristic of our whole 
sory, of the actors, and of the narrator. Lambert is fond of 
dwelling on the love adventures, lawful and unlawful, of his 
heroes, with a greater amount of interest and of graphic 
detail than we might have looked for from so reverend a 
personage as the canon of the church of Ardres. But nothing 
is plainer than that a good many of his clerical actors—him- 
slf seemingly for one—were lawfully married. When Peter of 
Blois, an elder contemporary of our Lambert, escaped the 
fires of Atna to become Dean of Wolverhampton, his com- 
paint was that his canons would go on marrying one 
mother’s daughters.* The state of things at Guines and 
Ardres seem rather to have been that the daughters of the 
anons, born, sometimes at least, of wives of noble birth,+ 
vere married to their cousins, the natural sons of the lay 
rd. Of these last there was a never-failing supply. Were 
the morals of these lords really laxer than those of other 
people, or is it merely that, the story being told in such detail, 
ve know more about them? At all events the series begins 
arly. Sigefrith seduces the sister of Count Baldwin, whose 
lame is as given Elstrudis, a form which we must ask to 
correct into Elftrudis. For the name is no other than that 
ff our English Zlfthryth, daughter of Alfred, mother of 
Amold of Flanders, and therefore, if the legend have any truth 
mit, grandmother of the Alfthryth in question. Sigefrith 
lees from the expected wrath of the offended brother, and 
lies, so we are told, of love—‘aliquamdiu morbo languens 
neulto et intemperato ejus quem reliquerat amore, alterum 
indream exhibens Parisiensem, miserabili morte defunctus 
st.’ t Arnold, the nephew of AZlfthryth, was less strict; he 


* See his pitiful complaint to Pope Innocent, Ep. 152 (vol. ii. p. 87. Ed. Giles). 
he canons of Wolverhampton were as bad as Welshmen or Scots—one might 
lave expected Peter to add Sicilians, 

+ In the pedigree which Lambert gives in c. 134 we read of ‘Generose 
wbilitatis juvencula, Roberti canonici et nobilis uxoris sue Adelidis filiz, 
lmine Natalia.’ And the children of the other canons, even without such a dis- 
nct statement as this, are spoken of just us if their parents were married. 
among them we find the daughter of a personal friend, ‘ Christiana, magistri 

mberti Ardensis ecclesise quandoque presbyteri filia” who married a grandson 
f Lord Arnold the younger. 

t Dr. Heller explains this somewhat dark allusion by a reference to the 
imatoria of Andrew of Paris, written in 1170. 
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took care of his erring aunt and of her child, whom he held 
at the font, and who, by the name of Ardulf, became the fore. 
father of the Counts of Guines. He married a daughter of 
the house of Boulogne, and was the father of Ralph o 
Rudolf, who married a daughter of the house of Saint-Paul, 
The genealogy, true or false, is clearly meant to bring together 
the blood of all the great lords of this corner of Gaul in the 
persons of the actors of our story. 

We suffer just now under a great lack of chronology, and 
some parts of our tale are so clearly fabulous that the German 
editor brands them with a smaller type in his text. Butit 
is only by the editor’s references to documents that we get any 
dates at all; and these are few and far between. We must 
now be getting into the eleventh century. Ralph’s maternal 
grandfather was alive in 972; he himself died in the reign of 
Count Baldwin the Bearded, who died in 1036. Ralph wasa 
tyrant, who oppressed his people and wrung their substance 
from them to give it to his immediate following or ‘commili- 
tones.’ A question of some curiosity now arises. Ralph was 
specially fond of going into France to show his skill in the 
tourney. He must have been one of the earliest votaries 
of that dangerous sport; for Geoffrey of Preuilly, who has 
the credit of being its inventor, died in or about the year 
1066.* And it is to be noticed that Lambert speaks of the 
tournament —‘ gladiatura vel torniamentum,’— with exactly 
the same horror which our own writers of the twelfth century 
show towards it. The wicked count goes into France ‘ad 
execrabiles nundinas quas torniamenta vocant.’ And the 
tourney which he describes seems to have been somewhat 
different from the tourney which we are most used to read of. 
Ralph found a just judgement—so Lambert thinks—in 1 
singular kind of death. On his way, before he had left his 
own dominions, he met a company of shepherds; he disguiset 
himself and his speech, and asked for news of the Count of 
Guines. He heard more than he liked. The flayer, torturer, 
flogger of his people, who could not overthrow the proud ani 
who would not spare the humble, was going to France to shov 
himself off as the peer of Hercules, Hector, or Achilles. May 
he, so the shepherd prayed, get thrown into the Seine or the 
Loire; may his eyes be shot out with an arrow, or his bowels 
pierced with a lance. All three curses hit their mark. I 
the first shock a deadly wound pierced Count Ralph in the 

* The death of Geoffrey, the betrayer of Count Geoffrey the Bearded o 


Anjou, is recorded in two of the Angevin chronicles. See Chroniques des Eglises 
@ Anjou, 138, 169. 
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middle, ‘in umbilico.’ We ask, as laymen in such a matter, 
does not this show either very unfair or very clumsy fighting 
on the other side? What follows is less easy to understand. 
Ralph, half-dead, was carried off by the archers; a shot from 
the archers of the other side put out his right eye; he was 
then seized, stripped, beaten, and thrown into the Seine by 
the hostile archers. This does not sound at all like a well- 
regulated tournament ; but we can only tell the tale as we find 
it. 
Count Ralph, when he was once lodged in the Seine, was 
no more heard of. His evil deeds must have been quite made 
up for by the virtues of his two successors. Eustace the son 
of Ralph was a man of peace, like Fulk the Good of Anjou, 
like King Robert of France, like King Edward of England. 
But he was neither misled by favourites like Edward, nor 
tormented by his wife like Robert. He was so good and just 
and gentle that there was really nothing to tell about the 
county of Guines in his day. Lambert is therefore driven 
to tell stories of wicked doings in other places, which his 
editor puts in small type. His wife Susanna gave him three 
sons and two daughters, all of whom learned letters, while 
the sons learned warfare as well. The panegyrist enlarges 
on the strict fitness of the name borne by this perfect prince. 
‘Hic siquidem Eustacius tam benignus, tam patiens et bene- 
volus, dictus est inter suos exhibuisse, quod quodam futuri 
presagio hoc nomen Eustacius ei inditum esse credebatur, eo 
quod semper et ubique stare diceretur in bono.’ * 

From the Greek name, so much more worthily borne by the 
Count of Guines than by the more famous Count of Boulogne, 
we come back to a natural Teutonic Baidwin, and then take 
a Semitic plunge in the next generation. Baldwin of Guines 
was as righteous as his father, but seemingly more active ; at 
least there is more to tell about him. Moreover we know his 
date; he was count as early as 1065, and he lived at least 
till 1100. He took nothing but his due from any man, high 
or low; he was a scholar and a student of scripture; more- 
over he was a valiant knight in arms. But the only hint that 
we get as to his warlike exploits is when the somewhat 
ambiguous words of our author seem to imply that he with- 
stood, perhaps in arms, the demands of Countess Richildis of 
Flanders, her whom William Fitz-Osbern, Earl of Hereford, 
went over the sea to marry. She wanted to levy an unheard 
of tax of fourpence on every door, bed, and cushion, in the 


* This would seem to be the true derivation of the Greek name Evord@oc, 
though the more usual Latin spelling has suggested a connexion with arayug. 
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county of Guines as well as in the rest of Flanders.* But 
all this was set straight by the victory of Count Robert the 
Frisian, and Baldwin had time to rule his people justly, to 
make the pilgrimage to Compostella, and to found the abbey 
of Andres. Let no one confound Andres and its abbey with 
Ardres and its church of canons, even though monks were fer 
the while intruded into the latter. Andres and Ardres, though 
not far apart, are two distinct places, and Andres has its 
chronicle as well as Ardres, the work of its Abbot William in 
the thirteenth century, rich in valuable facts and specially 
precious documents, but not so cheery to read as the tale of 
Lambert of Ardres.t But here Dr. Heller again takes our 
Lambert to task in the matter of chronology. How, he asks, 
could Count Baldwin, in 1084, when the abbey was founded, 
be a special friend of the good Count Charles of Flanders— 
‘ Flandrensis comitis Karoli cognatus et fidelis amicus et F lan- 
drensium karissimus’—when the future saint was only bom 
in or about 1084? And he adds, yet more certainly, that in 
1084 the great Hildebrand was reigning, so that it is strange 
to date by a smaller Pope. But we are still more troubled 
with the formula of the date than with the date itself. The 
Ghibelin mind cannot read with any comfort that anything 
was done ‘ venerabili Calixto . . . mundi monarchiam sub 
apostolorum Petri et Pauli protectione gubernante, Philippo 
autem Francorum regnum procurante, comite Roberto Flan- 
drensibus imperante.’ Let Philip—‘ Latine Francie rector’ 
—be put down as low as anybody chooses, though ‘ procurari’ 
is just what Philip did not do to anything. But when Count 
Robert is raised to imperial power, and a Bishop of Rome is 
clothed with the monarchy of the world, we can only moum 
that neither Dante nor Matthew Paris was yet born to 
protest. 

The reign of Count Baldwin has brought us to the founda- 
tion of the monastic church of Andres; it brings us also to 
the foundation of the secular church of Ardres. In so doing 
it brings us to the mention of Arnold, Lord of Ardres. It can 
be hardly needful to remind any one that this Count Baldwin, 
who died about 1100, is not the Count Baldwin who ordered the 
bells to be rungin 1194. Noris this Arnold either the Arnold 
who figures in that story, nor yet the Arnold of Ardres who 

* ‘Tnconsueta et inaudita et indebita a Flandrensibus presumeret exiger¢ 
tributa. A quolibet enim ostio et lecto nichilominus sive culcitra quatuot 
denarios per universas Flandriw partes turpiter et proterve et irreverenter exi- 
gebat.’ Our English writers tell us something of her oppressions. 


+ This chronicle, ‘ Chronicon Andrensis Monasterii,’ is printed in. the second 
volume of D’Achery’s ‘ Spicilegium’., It reaches from 1082 to 1284. 
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was so loving a friend to Count Arnold. Our present Arnold 
—‘a primis inter primos Ghisnensium procerum heroes heros 
primus, Ardensis oppidi primus heres et dominus Arnoldus ’— 
is the father of the Arnold who appears in Domesday ; he was 
in truth the father of most things at Ardres, the founder alike 
of castle, church, and municipality. At Ardres however it 
was a grandmother, rather than a father, to whom things 
were carried back. The local history or legend starts from 
a certain Adela, whose name suggests the Oera Linda book in 
a land not so very far distant. She is described as a niece of 
Frameric Bishop of Terouenne, who held that see from 975 to 
1004, and as a cousin of the good Count Eustace. We might 
be tempted to think that even Eustace had his failings, for he 
is here—in the story put into the mouth of Walter of Ecluse— 
described as wrongfully calling on his kinswoman to enter 
into a marriage which she did not wish for, but which in some 
way suited his own purposes. This indeed, in the case of 
feudal holdings, was a right of the lord which even the best 
princes did not scruple to enforce ; but the possessions of Adela 
of Selnessa were not feudal holdings, but a primitive allod— 
perhaps they even called it an edel. It is therefore some 
comfort when Dr. Heller again comes to the rescue with his 
dates, and shows that it could not have been the good Eustace, 
but must have been his wicked father Ralph, who misbehaved 
in this fashion. For Bishop Frameric was living at the time, 
and Eustace was not count till about 1030. Adela now went 
through a process which many owners of allods went through 
in those days. As her lands were held of no man, she had 
no lord, therefore no protector, on earth. It most likely came 
into no man’s head that the king of the Western Franks, if not 
always the feudal lord, was still the nominal sovereign, of all 
people within the bounds of Karolingia. Anyhow Adela gave 
up somewhat of dignity to win somewhat of security. She 
commended herself and her lands to her uncle the bishop and 
his successors, and received them back again on a feudal 
tenure. She was now the man * of the church of Terouenne, 
and its bishop was her lord. She owed service to her lord, 
and her lord owed protection to her. Her lord and uncle next 
found her a husband, who might defend her against any un- 
just claims of the Count of Guines. This was a mighty man 
among the nobles of Flanders, Herbert by name, but locally 
cut short into Herred. He bore the surname of Crangroc, or 
the man with his shirt inside out. For, so says one story, 


* The expression, as applied to a woman, is justified by Domesday, where we 
hear of ‘ Eddeva puella, homo Stigandi archiepiscopi.’ 
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when he was young, his father woke him before daylight to go 
a-hunting ; suddenly aroused, he jumped up and put on his 
shirt the wrong way. But others whispered that the name 
came because, as the husband of Adela and a careful steward 
of her goods, he showed himself on holidays with a turned 
shirt, to save, as one is tempted to think, the cost of washing, 
Anyhow, in the judgement of our author, his only fitting. sur- 
name would have been not Crangroc, but Hercules. Herbert, 
Herred, or Hercules, died, leaving Adela with two daughters, 
She did not long remain a widow. By the advice of her 
lord the bishop—her uncle or his successor—she married 
Elbodo of Bergues. He was the father of the first Arnold of 
Ardres ; he also made a fishpond and a mill, and after his 
wife’s death he defended the rights of his son against some 
other claimants of Adela’s heritage. 

Our Lambert is curious in all matters of nomenclature, and 
when he stops to tell a story to explain why Adela was 
buried at Ardres and not at her own Selnessa, he gives us in- 
cidentally a bit of etymology. Selnessa, to be sure, he does not 
explain; and Dr. Heller, most careful in the geography of the 
district, seems not to know where the place is, or rather was. 
May we guess that it was on the coast, that its name is akin 
to our own Selby, and means the ness, naze, or nose of seals? 
Anyhow, in telling of the ruin of the ancient church of Sel- 
nessa, which became a dwelling-place of toads, lizards, and 
snakes which wore out the patience of the most devout 
anchorites, he gives at least a legendary explanation of a 
very puzzling name. Why should any Christian man call his 
son Paganus? Yet many did so; and the name lives on in 
the shape of the surname Payne. We here read how a holy 
hermit named Abraham lived for a while among the ruins till 
the toads drove him away, and how the Lord of Norhout had 
a son who had somehow remained unbaptized till the age of 
ten years, and whom his neighbours therefore called Paganus, 
the heathen. Abraham baptized him by his own name; but 
the heathen nickname stuck to him, and seemingly passed on 
to others.* This is according to allrule. No one calls Rolf, 
Rou, or Rollo by his baptismal name of Robert; no one 
speaks of Sven with the Forked Beard as Otto; still less 
would Cnut, emperor of six kingdoms, be known to any one 
by that baptismal name of Lambert which he shares with the 


* In chapter 133 of our history we find two Pagans, one distinguished as 
‘Paganus de Norhout,’ who must be a descendant of our Abraham, In the 
Andres history, p. 795, we have ‘Gozo cognomine Paganus,’ and in page 801 
‘Elembertus cognomine Paganus.’ In Domesday we have ‘EKadmundus filius 
Pagani,’ a Pagan who must have come to England in the days of the Confessor. 
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writer of our story. To the latter we feel thankful; we are 
thankful for the picture of the pious Abraham and afterwards 
of two devout nuns, all yielding to the invasion of toads and 
snakes ; but we are still more thankful to know what men 
thought, truly or falsely, to have been the origin of a name 
which has often puzzled us. 

Arnold, by the way, as Lambert himself once or twice shows, 
and as appears more fully from the documents in the Andres 
history, was known also as Arnulf or Ernulf, like the Great or 
Old Count of Flanders. The English form of the name would 
be Earnwulf. Did Lambert deem the wolfish ending unworthy 
of the erne, the eagle, with which the name begins? It might 
have been hazardous to carry on the allusion; the erne might 
seem to be a dangerous lord for a town which legend said was 
called from a heron. Arnold did for Ardres everything that 
could be done. Selnessa was destroyed, and Ardres was built 
or enlarged out of its materials. Specially did he raise for him- 
self in the midst of a marsh a mighty mound, mote, or dunio, 
making use of a natural hill, and raising it by artificial 
means. It was defended bya wall—perhaps also of earth*—and 
aditch, and provided with a mill within its precinct. Legend 
told how a tame bear worked diligently in raising the mound, 
and how the mound contained a stone of a price beyond gold 
hidden in its midst. Then Arnold made Ardres a free town ; 
he founded twelve peers or barons of his castle and town t— 
Charlemagne and his paladins were in the head either of 
Arnold or of Lambert—he defended the town with a ditch; 
he founded municipal magistrates—‘ scabini’—and gave the 
burghers municipal rights, according to the model of Saint- 
Omer. So our own grants of municipal rights constantly 
refer to the usages of some older borough as their pattern. 
Lastly, he gave them a market on Thursdays. Ardres thus 
became a Market-Jeudi. But, unlike its Cornish fellow, it 
escaped being cut short into Market-Jew, or being looked upon 
as the special abode of the ‘bitterness of Zion.’ 

Arnold thus provided for the military defence and the 
municipal freedom of his town of Ardres. His grant of fran- 
chises to the burghers is expressly said to have been made by 
the leave of Count Baldwin of Guines. This is a point to be 
noticed, as the cbligation of homage in that quarter was a 
disputed point. But the founder of castle and borough could 
hardly fail to become an ecclesiastical founder also. His 


_* C.109: ‘ Exterioris vero spalium valli, incluso interius molendino, fossato 
Gnxit firmissimo.’ 
t C. 111: ‘Duodecim pares vel barones castro appenditios instituit.’ 
NO. CXLI, 2 
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schemes on this head needed the consent of the Bishop of 
Terouenne and his chapter; the latter body were specially 
won over by Arnold’s founding certain new prebends in their 
own church. Up to this time Ardres had had only a small 
church with its parson—‘ personator sive persona ’— Walter by 
name. Arnold now raised this church to collegiate rank by 
the foundation of a body of canons, over whom however the 
Lord of Ardres kept in his own hands a considerable measure 
of authority as patron and something more, as a kind of 
lay provost.* He enlarged the choir of the old church, for 
the better reception of the new society. They were a body of 
ten, each with his prebend, and at their head was placed 
Parson Walter with the title of Dean. The disposal of 
another prebend is characteristic of most of our actors, the 
good Count Eustace and a few others excepted. Arnold was 
twice married ; his first wife Matilda of Marquise, mother of 
many children, at last died in childbirth; his second wife, 
Clementia, widow of Hugh Count of Saint-Paul, gave hima 
temporary lordship in that county. But long before his mar- 
riages, Arnold had an illegitimate brood by two different 
mothers, oneof whom, Ralph, was already a canon of Saint-Omer, 
and now became a canon of Ardres. He was seemingly married, 
and his posterity, legitimate or illegitimate, fill a large place 
in the genealogy common to church and castle. This first 
foundation bears date in 1069, and we are comforted to find 
that the date is expressed in a more decent style than the 
later date, which we quoted before. It was done ‘ Francorum 
rege regnante Philippo, Roberto Frisone Richilde triumphata 
Flandriam procurante, Balduino comite Ghisnensi principante, 
ipso Arnoldo sive Arnulfo advocato Teruannici comitatus 
preside et Ardensibus dominante, Drogone Morinensis ec- 
clesie baculum bajulante.’ Later in life, Arnold built a larger 
church, seemingly as his own sainte chapelle, and moved 
his canons thither. The older church was again cut down to 
a single priest, as it had been before Parson Walter became a 
dean. In the rules of his new foundation Arnold provided 
that any canon who failed to reside should not receive more 

* In ¢. 137 the Abbot Theodoric of Cappel appears much shocked by the 
degree of authority which the lay lord kept in the church of Ardres, ‘Ex- 
hortando insinuavit, quod, cum homo omnino laicus esset et litteras ignoraret, 
ecclesiastica amministrare beneficia, prebendas dispensare clericis vel altaria, 
preposituram aliamve dignitatem in sancta obtinere vel bajnlare ecclesia, con- 
tradicentibus et super hoc anathematizantibus autenticis scriptis et sanctorum 
patrum decretis, ei nullatenus liceret.’ 

+ This would seem to be the meaning of the words inc. 115: ‘ Ecclesiola 


cujus parietes vetustissimi novo nunc continuantur et coaptantur operi vel 
capiti.’ 
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than a hundred shillings—not so small an allowance in those 
days—from his prebend. Anything more was to go to his 
vicar ; nor was he even to have the choice of his own vicar, 
who was to be appointed by the dean with the counsel of those 
canons who did reside. 

The description of Arnold in the date just quoted may need 
some explanation. His style as ‘ Teruannici comitatus preses’ 
refers to his temporary holding of the county of St. Paul, 
also known as that of Terouenne, during the time of his 
second wife. But ‘advocate’ was his special title, as ‘ villi- 
cus,’ ‘ prepositus,’ or ‘advocatus’—each description rising 
in dignity—of the abbey of St. Bertin at St. Omer for all its 
lands within the county of Guines. To this quasi-ecclesias- 
tical dignity he afterwards added a further temporal rank. 
He did with his castle and lands at Ardres much as his 
mother Adela had done with her lands at Selnessa. He sought 
a lord; only it was this time a temporal and not a spiritual 
lord that he sought. The Counts of Guines claimed homage 
for the castle of Ardres; and, as we have seen, Arnold had 
in some sort acknowledged Baldwin of Guines as his lord. 
But now he maintained that Ardres was his own allod, for 
which he might either remain lordless, or commend himself 
to what lord he could. As the Counts of Guines had done 
when the question was raised between Flanders and Boulogne, 
so now the lord of Ardres sought the more distant lord rather 
than the nearer. He commended himself and his castle to 
the Count of Flanders, Robert of Jerusalem, son of Robert 
the Frisian. As he had himself set up twelve peers in his 
own castle of Ardres, so he was now himself admitted into 
the loftier ranks of the twelve peers of Flanders, as his new 
lord was reckoned among the twelve peers of France. 

It is with this first Arnold that the connexion between 
Ardres and England begins. That he visited England, as 
our author tells us, we may well believe. He lived in the days 
when everybody on his side of the channel found out that he 
was the friend, and commonly the kinsman, of the reigning 
King of the English, and went across to Winchester or West- 
minster to pick up what he could. But Arnold had special 
advantages in this way. His skill in the tourney, an exercise 
which he specially loved, had specially recommended him to 
the notice of his neighbour Eustace Count of Boulogne, the 
brother-in-law of King Edward, a name too well known in 
English history. Lambert’s way of naming Eustace is curious. 
He is described, so to speak, not as himself, but as the father 
of his two more illustrious sons. He comes in as ‘ Bolonien- 
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sium comes Eustacius, nobilissime prolis Eustacii, videlicet 
Gaudefridi et Balduini, auctor et pater.’ Arnold became second 
under the Count in his county of Boulogne, and is described 
as ‘ senescallus,’ ‘ justiciarius,’ and ‘ ballivus.’ In his patron’s 
service he became famous and acceptable everywhere, alike 
with princes and with their subjects, but specially at the 
courts of France and England. Now we are told that it was 
specially to show himself in tournaments that he thus went 
about into all parts. Lambert does not distinctly say that 
he showed himself in that character in England ; but his lan- 
guage makes us at least ask the question, Could there have 
been such a thing as a tournament in England tempore Regis 
Edwardi? We hear nothing of such doings in England till 
the twelfth century. Then both the great Henries forbade 
them. But they were practised meanwhile in the days of 
Stephen, when it was all one what was allowed and what 
was forbidden. They were practised afterwards in the days 
of Richard Lion-Heart, who liked that kind of show. Under 
his wiser father, those inhabitants of England who wished to 
risk their lives for nothing had to go over to France for that 
end, much as one has heard of men in later times taking the 
same journey in order to fight duels. It is then hard to 
believe that Arnold could have found any tournaments whereat 
to display himself in England. Yet it is just possible that 
the Confessor’s foreign favourites may have set them up as 
the last French fashion, and that the good sense of Harold 
or of William may have put an end to them. But tourna- 
ments or no tournaments, there is no need to doubt the pre- 
sence of the first Arnold of Ardres in England, and in the 
next generation the tie became closer. 

The second Arnold was known, like the Count of Flanders 
a century earlier, as the Old—‘ Senex sive Vetulus.’ And he 
certainly deserved the name, if he lived, as is said, till some 
time later than 1187. That he was living in 1117 is shown 
by documents, and that is a fair allowance for one who was 
already flourishing in 1066. He had, according to the story, 
his share in the great work of that year. Through the favour 
of Count Eustace, Arnold was admitted among the com- 
panions of the Conqueror, who further sent for Arnold’s 
brother Geoffrey. The two served William long, and were, we 
are told, bountifully rewarded with a daily pay and with grants 
of land. But of the English possessions reckoned up by our 
author, two only—one of them the well-known Trumpington 
near Cambridge—can be identified in Domesday as held by 
Arnold, and those were held, not by immediate grant of King 
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William, but under Arnold’s patron, Count Eustace. The 
local writer seems to have mixed up the possessions of Arnold 
with those of a less famous adventurer from the same region, 
Adelolf—our Aithelwulf—of Merck.* At all events, the 
establishment of Arnold as a landowner in eastern England 
is beyond doubt. And we are told that, according to the use 
of Guines and Ardres, he became, during his sojourn in 
England, the father of three sons by three different mothers. 
One of these, Anselm by name, had a strange destiny. He 
went to the crusade, and, being taken captive by the Saracens, 
he embraced Islam. He escaped, came home again, and abode 
a while with his kinsfolk at Ardres; but as they abhorred his 
apostasy, he went away again, and was heard of no more.t 
Another natural son of Arnold, born in his own land, bore 
the name of Philip, a name but lately brought into Western 
Europe by the Russian mother of the reigning King of the 
French. Philip did not turn Mussulman ; but, from the point 
of view of his legitimate kinsfolk, he turned robber. Refused 
any share in the heritage of his house, he gathered a band 
and laid waste the country. It is clear that the safest way of 
providing for the irregular shoots of the house of Ardres was 
to enrol them among the canons of the lord’s chapel. 

By the death of Arnold the First the possession of Ardres 
passed to this second Arnold, Arnold the Old. Marquise, 
the heritage of his mother, he gave up to his brother Geoffrey, 
and received instead, so the story says, Geoffrey’s share in 
the English estates, though it must be remembered that 
Domesday knows only Arnold and not Geoffrey. Arnold, 
going to a tournament in Flanders, won by his exploits the 
favour of Baldwin, lord of Alost, and the hand of his sister 
Gertrude. This Baldwin is distinguished from the endless 
other bearers of his name as the Big—‘Grossus sive Magnus.’ 
And, what is stranger, his nickname passed on to his wife 
also. She was ‘ Mathildis, a viri sui grossitudine vel magni- 
tudine simili appellatione Grossa vel Magna nominata.’ This 
is really a fact of some importance in the history of nomencla- 


* Lambert gives the list of Arnold's possessions in England as ‘ Stevintonia,’ 
‘Dokeswordia,’ ‘ Tropintonia,’ ‘ Leilefordia,’ ‘Toleshondia,’ ‘ Hoilandia.’ Of 
these only ‘ Dokeswordia’ and ‘ Tropintonia ’—the latter the well-known Trump- 
ington—appear in Domesday as held by Arnold—‘ Hernulfus,’ ‘Ernulfus de 
Arda,’ The others are held by Adelolf of Merc. But Arnold has other lands 
in Bedfordshire. All that he had was held of Count Eustace. ; 

+ The story is not very clear: ‘Cum christianis manens parentibus omni dic 
nisi excepta sexta feria carnibus utebatur, nec se dissimulabat quandoque aposta- 
tatum et in Sarracenismas olim prolapsum immundicias. Unde et christicolis 
parentibus odiosus ab Ardea in transmarinas secedens iterum partes, ulterius 
suis non comperuit.’ 
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ture. The sign that we have reached the stage of hereditary sur- 
names is when the son bears an epithet which had a meaning 
as applied to his father, but which has no meaning as applied 
to himself. When it is possible that John Long may be a 
short man, so called merely because he was the son of a tall 
father, the surname has become strictly hereditary. Here we 
have the same process applied, not to the son, but to the wife. 
The Lady of Alost is called ‘ Mathildis Grossa vel Magna,’ not 
on account of her own size, but on account of the size of her 
husband. We have, by a sudden leap, come very near to such 
a modern description as Sir Baldwin and Lady Bigge. Of 
the size of Baldwin’s sister Gertrude we hear nothing, though 
we do hear something of her beauty. When Arnold brought 
his bride home to Ardres a strange thing happened at the 
marriage feast. A buffoon engaged, if Arnold would give him 
a horse, to empty at a draught the largest barrel in the lord’s 
cellar. The exploit was done under some strange conditions; 
but when the performer came, with the bung in his mouth as 
a sign of success, to claim his horse, the attendants of Arnold, 
who knew their lord’s meaning, set him on the equuleus, the 
wooden horse of torment. Gertrude became the mother of 
several sons and daughters, among them of Arnold the Young, 
his father’s successor, and of another son who bears the 
Hebrew-sounding name of Manasses. Nor was he by any 
means its only bearer in those days. The name was borne 
also by a better known person, the reigning Count of Guines, 
This takes us back to his father, the good Count Baldwin. 
Here Lambert makes the singular remark that in those days, 
and in his own too, most people had two names.* He tells 
us that Adela, the wife of Count Baldwin, was on account of 
her excellent virtues also called Christiana—‘ suppressa ap- 
pelatione propria, certiore vocabulo Christiana nuncupata.’ 
He speaks of her son as ‘ Robertus, qui, ut tune temporis erat 
consuetudo et adhuc plerumque tenetur, binomius erat, sed 
suppressa vocationis proprietate, invalescente usus assuetu- 
dine, dictus est Manasses.’ The more prosaic chronicle of the 
abbey of Andres seems rather to imply that Manasses was his 
original name. He there appears as ‘ Manasses, qui et 
Robertus, a Roberto Flandriz comite sic vocatus.’ Which- 


* The use of the double name at this time is a very curious subject. Orderic 
especially gives two names to many people who elsewhere bear only one. But 
it is not clear whether two names were ever actually given in baptism. Later 
on, in our own story (c. 153) we come to ‘ Therasia apud suos Portugalos, apud 
nos Mathildis cognomento regina dicta.’ Here the name was clearly changed to 
suit Flemish tastes, just as Emma became Ai lfgifu to please the English, and 
Edith became Matilda to please the Normans. 
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ever was his baptismal name, Manasses was that by which he 
was commonly known. But Manassesof Guines and Manasses 
of Ardres did not always agree. For the latter must have been 
in the ranks when Arnold the Old led out all his sons, the 
children of so many mothers, all of them already knights, to 
fight against Count Manasses in the old dispute about the 
homage of Ardres. This quarrel led to a further strengthen- 
ing of the town of Ardres with a new ditch and palisade, with 
towers and warlike engines. But the mind of Arnold was 
given to beautifying his town as well as to strengthening it. 
He planted trees along the sides of the fosse, and he took in 
within his line of defence a wood for the pleasure of his people 
—‘communi populi sui asiamento.’ And, when peace was made 
with Count Manasses, he built himself, on the mound reared 
by his father, a stately palace of wood, the work of a carpenter 
—‘artifex vel carpentarius ’—of skill well-nigh like to that of 
Dedalus, Lewis by name. The house was of three stages. 
It had granaries below, cellars, chambers, full of all house- 
hold goods. On the second stage was the great chamber of 
the lord and lady, and other chambers for their various 
attendants. Here too was the kitchen, joining this storey 
of the house, but itself built in two stages, so that we may 
suppose that the lower stage was on the ground-floor. Here 
pigs, geese, capons, and other fowls were kept and fattened. 
In the upper stage dwelled the cooks who, when the time 
came, dressed them with the utmost skill. In the highest 
stage of all were rooms for the sons and daughters of the lord, 
as well as for the guards of the palace. Adjoining the house 
was a ‘logium’ for pleasant talk, whence, we are told, its name, 
derived from ‘logos.’ Attached also to the house and the 
‘logium’ was a chapel, whose goodly ceiling and paintings 
rivalled Solomon’s temple. We need hardly say that every 
detail of this description of a lordly wooden house of the 
twelfth century is worthy of the heed of all students of 
domestic architecture. 

And now the Lord of Ardres, having, like Solomon, built 
him an house, went over to England on a visit to the king— 
seemingly Henry the First—his superior lord for his posses- 
sions in our island. Here he seems to have been charmed 
with what was ‘already a national sport. To bait the bull and 
the bear was, as William Fitz-Stephen bears witness, a pastime 
of the citizens of London, and in earlier times the borough 
of Norwich had paid to the Confessor a yearly tribute of a 
bear and six dogs. So now Arnold brought back from Eng- 
land a bear of huge size, which, as Lambert almost needlessly 
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explains, was not the same bear which had worked so faith- 
fully in making the mound of Ardres. The present bear was 
baited almost to death, to the great delight of the people of 
Ardres: ‘Quo adducto et coram populo demonstrato et 
canibus allatrato et fere usque ad internitionem discerpto et 
depilato, mirati sunt universi et in spectaculo leti facti et 
jocundi.’ Lambert, speaking through his imaginary mouth- 
piece Walter, has no pity for the bear; but he strongly con- 
demns the trick which Arnold and his bearward combined by 
means of the bear to play off upon the people of Ardres. The 
bearward, at his master’s suggestion, refused to bait the bear, 
even on high days and holidays, unless the people who liked 
the show would find bread for the bear’s keep. And so 
the people—not the vavassors and clergy, we are told, but the 
foolish people—agreed to pay one loaf from every baking in 
every oven in Ardres to feed the great bear from England. 
And so this tax—‘ ursiacus ille panis,’ ‘ursiaci exactio fur- 
nagii,’ ‘panis doloris’—became an established burthen, and, to 
the great lamentation of Lambert, went on being paid, even 
though the bear—or his suecessor—was no longer baited. 
The next chapter, headed ‘ De severitate Ghertrudis,’ tells 
how, while the lord thus fleeced his people by means of a bear, 
the lady was no less successful in the same work by means of 
a gentler beast. The fair Gertrude was, like William the 
Conqueror, fallen into covetousness, and greediness she loved 
withal. Lambert will tell only one story; he will keep the 
others back; yet he goes on to tell several. It must not be for- 
gotten that Gertrude was the grandmother of the supposed 
speaker Walter. The lady had a fancy for setting up a great 
flock of sheep; so she made everybody give her lambs, and 
she sent her satraps—so Lambert calls them—to collect the 
spoils or offerings far and wide. One poor woman, in answer 
tothe demand for a lamb, said that she had neither sheep nor 
ox, but she had seven children; she would give one of them 
for the lady to rear. She was taken at her word; one of her 
children was taken, and, turning Nathan’s parable round, 
was adopted by Gertrude instead of a lamb (‘domina eum 
nutriri fecit et pro suo in locum agni adoptari’). An ewe 
lamb it was, notwithstanding the masculine pronoun (‘ puel- 
lula—feminini enim sexus erat puer exactus’); but it was a 
dangerous fold into which she was brought when she came 
within the household of the Lady Gertrude. This was the 
time when in several parts of Europe the poorer freemen 
were fast passing into various forms of serfdom. It was now 
that in England, if the mere slave was rising, the free churl 
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was sinking, to the intermediate estate of the villain. Many 
were the means, often the tricks, by which an ill-disposed lord 
contrived to bring his free tenants or subjects into personal 
bondage. Of such tricks Gertrude of Ardres seems to have 
been a thorough mistress. Lambert tells more than one tale 
of the kind.* But in this particular case we really cannot 
wonder thatthe girl was brought up as a slave, or at least asa 
serf, and was in time married to a man of the same low estate. 
At this Lambert greatly exclaims ; yet surely a girl who was 
adopted instead of a lamb might think herself 


Very well off 
To be wooed and wedded at a’, 


even by a servile husband. She should rather have been 
thankful that the Lady Gertrude did not forestal Dean Swift’s 
Modest Proposal, and that the adopted lamb was not roasted 
and eaten. 

On the whole, the picture of Arnold and Gertrude is not 
that of two very amiable persons. Yet we are assured of 
Arnold’s great piety, and he certainly showed one practical 
proof of it. Though he had his own chapel and chaplain in 
the castle, he attended not only the daily, but the nightly 
services in the great church of Ardres. This was at least 
unlike those lords who insisted on having mass said in their 
hearing while they lay in bed. And, as patron and provost 
of the church, he deemed it his business to rebuke any canon 
or vicar who was absent from his post. For his own chap- 
lain, we are told, he brought vestments from England, one of 
the crowds of witnesses to the position of England in those 
days as the land of gold-work and embroidery. In 1096 he 
joined the first crusade, and distinguished himself at the siege 
of Antioch. From the East he brought back many relies, 
among them one which sounds strange indeed, a hair from the 
beard of the Saviour. When he came back, he married off 
his daughters, and one of these marriages again connects 
our story with England. His daughter Adeline married Arnold, 
Viscount of Merck, son of Elembert. As men in those days 
had two names, can this Elembert be the same as Adelolf of 
Merck, whose Domesday lands have been confusedly assigned 
to Arnold of Ardres ? Anyhow Elembert had brought from 
England a wife, Matilda by name, who proved to be a saint. 


* Besides the stories of Gertrude, there is in c. 36. very curious account of 
the Colvekerli or Club-carls, who had to pay fourpence yearly to the lords of 
Ham, and fourpence more at every marriage and death. See Dr. Heller’s note 
and his references. 
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Unluckily Adelolf: was not her son, but the son of a second 
wife Adelaide. By the time of Adelolf’s birth miracles were 
already working at the tomb of Matilda. But her bones were 
carried away by somebody, English or Scotch—a subject on 
which Lambert is purposely mysterious. ‘ Hujus sanctis- 
sime mulieris ossa utrum a parentibus suis, siquidem 
Anglicis, utrum Scoticis, ut aiunt quidam, abstracta et alibi 
fuerint collocata, melius est sub dubitatione quasi nescire, 
quam dubitando temere quasi pro certo diffinire.’ This awakens 
our curiosity without gratifying it. Of what race was Ma- 
tilda ? Her name is one of those which might just as well 
have been in use in England before the Norman Conquest as 
not, but which, as a matter of fact, was not in use. We have 
Eadhild and Wulfhild: we have no Megdhild or Meahthild in 
real life. Lambert speaks of her kinsfolk as ‘ Anglici,’ but 
this is in no way inconsistent with their being Norman settlers 
in England. Only how come the Scots into the business ? 
There is the puzzle. Whether Matilda was Norman or Old- 
English by descent, it is equally amazing either way if she 
had Scottish kinsfolk in the days of the Conqueror. A Scottish 
descent on this corner of Flanders, to carry off the bones of 
the holy Matilda from Merck, is one of the oddest things any- 
where recorded or hinted at. It is too strange not to be true.* 
If it had not happened, who could ever have thought of it? 
Anyhow it is yet another of the endless forms of intercourse 
between our island and the lands of which we are speaking. 
Arnold the Old died soon after the year 1187, the year of 
the death of Gertrude. Her children wept for her ; the people 
from whom she had taken so many lambs, natural and 
adoptive, followed her to the grave with dry eyes and lips held 
tight (‘ siccis oculis et labiis vix apertis.’) Her son Manasses 
was dead in the Holy Land: Arnold and Baldwin succeeded in 
turn. Both of them had abundance of spurious offspring ; but as 
neither had a lawful child, the lordship of Ardres soon passed 
away by female succession to the house of Merck, and after- J y 
wards to the house of Guines. Arnold the Young had a wife 
named Petronilla, whose tastes were peculiar. She was very 
devout, but she was also given to dancing and playing with J ? 


* To keep up the constant connexion with England, we find in the History P 
of Andres, at the very beginning, how another Englishman attempted a like a 
work of pious body-snatching. ‘Quidam ejusdem loci wdituus, quem nostro n 
more custodem vocamus, natione Anglicus, corpus gloriose Rotrudis furtim m 
auferre disposuit, et ad natale solum transferre, pro eo quod miraculis crebro n 
coruscantibus, de ejus meritis nullatenus valuit dubitare.’ This is the saint m 
to whose relics Lambert, in c. 30, gives a tender diminutive: ‘ Reverentissimum si 
sanctissime virginis corpusculum.’ et 
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dolls, while she won golden opinions from all kinds of people 
by swimming in the fishpond.* Her husband, a harsh ruler, 
was excommunicated by the Bishop of Terouenne, and was 
murdered by some of his own people. The excommunicate 
man could not be buried with Christian rites ; but his succes- 
sor Baldwin took a fearful vengeance for his murder. Some 
of the guilty or accused persons were simply hanged; but others 
were broken on the wheel, torn by horses, or shut up in their 
own houses and there burned. ‘This last manner of death is 
worth notice. Itis heard ofinothercases. It was the way in 
which the heretical canons of Orleans were put to death more 
than a hundred years earlier, in the days of King Robert. 
And in the earliest pipe-roll of Henry the Second, not far from 
the beginning, we find the following item: ‘Pro una domo ad 
comburendum unum latronem, xiii.s. et iiii.d.’ The robber was 
shut up in the house and the house was burned, a mark being 
paid as compensation to the owner of the house. All this is 
of course a comment on the state of things when houses were 
mainly of wood, when they were burned to act as fire signals, 
and when men who changed their dwelling-places sometimes 
carried off their houses on their backs. But this way of burn- 
ing men seems also to have a deeper reference. Surely such 
a practice must at least have begun in that feeling of supersti- 
tion which has led to many ways of getting rid of a man, 
where the slayer does not himself directly inflict death, but 
where he puts the victim in a position in which death must 
follow. It is like building him up with a little bread anda 
little water. No one slew the heretics at Orleans with his own 
hands, as men were slain by the sword or the halter. If they 
died in the flames of the burning house, they died by the visi- 
tation of God, not by the act of man. 

Baldwin made a great change in the ecclesiastical arrange- 
ments of Ardres. His brain was wounded by an arrow, in a 
border fight with Count Arnold of Guines. While his head 
was in this state, he allowed himself to be persuaded by the 


* The picture given by Lambert, c. 134, is graphic: ‘Uxor autem ejus 
Petronilla, juvencula quidem Deo placita, simplex erat et timens Deum et vel in 
ecclesia Deo sedulum exibebat officium, vel inter puellas puerilibus jocis et 
choreis et hiis similibus ludis et poppeis sepius juvenilem applicabat animum. 
Plerumque etiam in estate nimia nimium animi simplicitate et corporis levitate 
agitata, in vivarium, usque ad solam interulam sive camisiam rejectis vestibus, 
non tam lavanda vel balneanda quam refrigeranda vel certe spacianda, per vias et 
meatus aquarum hic illic prona nando, nunc supina, nune sub aquis occultata, 
nune super aquas nive nitidior vel camisia sua nitidissima sicca ostentata, coram 
nilitibus nichilominus quam puellis se dimisit et descendit. In his igitur et hiis 
similibus benignitatis sue modos exprimens et mores, tam viro quam militibus 
et populo se gratiosam exhibuit et merito amabilem.,’ 
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Abbot of St. Mary of Cappel to give up to the abbey his provost- 
ship of the church of Ardres, and to allow its canons, as they 
died off, to be supplanted by monks. ‘This was done in 1144, 
In 1190 the canons came back again. Two years after this 
ecclesiastical change Baldwin went to the Holy Wars. He fell 
sick at Attalia, and his body was thrown into the sea. Thirty 
years later a false Baldwin of Ardres appeured, as at a later 
time there appeared a false—some thought a true—Baldwin of 
Flanders. 

The original line of the Lords of Ardres ends with this 
Baldwin. Perhaps the most attractive point of the whole 
story is that we are able to draw nearly at full length the 
portrait of the Arnold who has a place, however small, in our 
own history, of his parents and of his children. It is some- 
thing to know how living an idea can be called up from other 
sources of a man whose name we might pass by without 
notice in the pages of Domesday. We cannot go at length 
through the whole line of the later Counts of Guines and Lords 
of Ardres. Their story is crowded with interesting and in- 
structive details, and above all with constant marks of con- 
nexion with England. The Counts of Guines have lands in 
England. They marry wives in England. ‘Their clerical 
sons hold benefices in England. Above all, Count Manasses 
formed a twofold marriage connexion with England. His 
own wife Emma, of the Norman house of Tancarville, was 
the widow of Odo of Folkestone. Through his only daughter 
Rose or Sibyl—she also had two names—he had a grand- 
daughter Beatrice, who was given to a husband in England, 
of whom we wish to know more. He appears in Lambert as 
‘Albertus Aper,’ in Abbot William as ‘ Albericus Aper,’ cer- 
tainly the most likely description. But who was Aubrey the 
Boar? Dr. Heller confesses that he has nothing to tell us 
about him. The name carries us to the beginnings of the 
house of Vere, to the eloquent pleader on behalf of King 
Stephen. The marriage was not lucky. Alberic and Beatrice 
were separated, seemingly on what seems to be the strange 
ground of the sickliness of the wife. She found however 
another husband in Arnold of Ghent, afterwards Count of 
Guines. Of his son Count Baldwin —the Count Baldwin 
of Lambert’s own day—we must attempt a slight portrait. 
He ruled at Guines from 1169 to 1206, after Lambert’s 
story breaks. Baldwin was a great builder, both of for- 
tresses and of churches. He specially built a round house of 
square stones on the mound of Guines. This round house, 
which was of great height, no doubt marks the supplanting of 
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the old square keep by the round tower. At Alderwick 
(Audruick) he drained a marsh, and so increased the amount 
of fruitful land. For this exploit our euhemerizing chro- 
nicler likens him to Hercules with the Hydra. To Alderwick 
also he moved the market, which had formerly been held at 
Southkirk (Zudkerque) on Sundays. He changed the place; 
but—‘ juxta ecclesiastici et apostolici tenorem consilii ’—he 
did not change the day. A Sunday market was not unheard 
of elsewhere ; but the words of Lambert almost sound as if 
apostolic authority were claimed for the usage. Baldwin also 
ordained a fair at Pentecost—‘ magis civiliter quam theologice 
solemnizari.’ The count could not read, but he was so 
diligent in having books read to him that he became a learned 
disputant, both on theology and on other subjects. The 
clergy read their books to him, and he in turn repeated to 
them what we take to be ballads or romances; ‘ quas a fabu- 
latoribus accepit gentilium nenias vicario modo communi- 
cavit et impartivit.’ But Lambert seems to think that he 
learned too much; ‘aclericis ultra quam necesse erat in 
multis edoctus, clericis in multis obviabat et contradicebat.’ 
He gathered scholars around him who translated a crowd of 
books, sacred and profane, from Latin into French, ‘de 
Latino in Romanum,’ ‘de Latino in sibi notam linguam 
Romanam,’ ‘de Latino in sibi notissimam Romanitatis 
lnguam.’ The name ‘ Romanitas’ may be recommended to 
those who talk about ‘the Latin race;’ we are more inclined 
to mourn that the honest Nether-Dutch of the land was 
deemed unworthy of any literary encouragement. Count 
Baldwin is described as a just and strict ruler from the be- 
ginning ; and after a while he became better still. He was, 
like some others of these times, stirred up to reform by a 
sickness, and this sickness was brought about by grief for the 
death of his wife Christiana, who died in childbirth in 1177, 
while he was away in England. Otto the Great, in the like 
case, comforted himself by learning to read. One almost 
wonders that Baldwin, so fond of books, did not think of 
the same remedy. Yet, even after his reform, his enemies 
whispered that he still had his faults. When he arose early 
in the morning, he listened more gladly to the horn of the 
huntsman than to the bell of the church, to the bark of the 
greyhound than to the chant of the chaplain. Nor could the 
charge be gainsayed when his enemies affirmed that in his 
dealings with women he was as David or Solomon, or even as 
the heathen Jupiter. In this matter all agree that he did not 
reform ufter the death of the countess, but rather grew worse. 
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Then was born the priest Geoffrey, canon of Bruges and 
Terouenne, and holder of many livings in England. But we 
look with greater interest on the Teutonic diminutives, Bolder. 
kin the Bastard and Willekin the Bastard. Lambert will not 
attempt to tell the number of Baldwin’s irregular offspring: 
their father himself did not know all their names. But Abbot 
William undertakes to tell us that when Baldwin, ‘ pater 
patric,’ was carried to his grave, he was followed by thirty. 
three sons and daughters, ‘quos de comitissa genuerat et 
quos post mortem ejusdem comitisse aliunde acquisierat.’ 

It was while his countess still lived that Baldwin enter. 
tained at Guines the banished Archbishop Thomas on his 
way to England—‘ de exilio in locum martyrii.’ The arch. 
bishop was an old friend, who had, when chancellor, girded 
him with the belt of knighthood, and over whose safety he 
had watched on his first landing on the continent after his 
flight from Northampton. It was after Christiana’s death 
that Baldwin received William Archbishop of Rheims, son of 
Count Theobald of Blois and Champagne and nephew of our 
King Stephen, on his way to the already hallowed tomb at 
Canterbury. We are used to pilgrimages in our own day ; but 
it needs a little effort to take in the idea of kings, prelates, 
statesmen, going to worship at the shrine of one whom they 
had themselves known as a leading statesman and prelate only 
a few years before. It would seem that Archbishop William, 
while going on this holy errand, deemed special moderation 
becoming. Count Baldwin so overwhelmed him and his com- 
panions with the costliest spiced wines that they craved for a 
little water. They asked in vain; they got instead the richest 
wine of Auxerre. The archbishop asked again for only a 
little cup of the pure drink. Count Baldwin answered by 
going forth and breaking every water-pot in his house. The 
archbishop knew. that he was only merry and hospitable, 
but the servants thought he was drunk. The prelate’s heart 
was won by the count’s friendly zeal; he would do what- 
ever Baldwin asked him. It does not seem that Baldwin 
asked for anything; but when the archbishop went away, the 
count gave him two phials of precious balsam as a parting 

ift. 

x Arnold or Arnulf, the son of Baldwin, had a romantic 
career, of which part only comes within the pages of Lambert. 
But we will end with the strange but clearly highly-gifted 
count whom we have thus seen in his lighter moments. Men 
in those days seem, if they had the power, to have done 
whatever came into their heads, good or bad, wise or foolish. 
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In reading of their doings, we feel ourselves in the company, 
not of one Zimri only, but of a crowd of such. Yielding in 
this way to every impulse, the same man would do both better 
and worse outward acts than the man of soberer times, who 
most likely checks all his strongest impulses, both good and 
bad. Such a chronicler as Lambert, whose high-polite Latin 
is not without a touch of fun, exactly suits both the good and 
the bad doings of his actors. We would send all who wish 
for a clear notion of the men of the twelfth century to the 
reading of this book. It contains many things both pleasant 
and profitable which wé have not had room to pick out. 
E. A. F. 


Art. II.—Glimpses of the New Gold and Silver 
Mines. 


(1) Report of H. R. Whitehill, the State Mineralogist of the State 
of Nevada, for the years 1873 and 1874. , 

(2) Report of the Director of the Mint (U.S.) to the Secretary of 
the Treasury for the Fiscal year ended June 80, 1877. 
Washington. 1877. 

(8) Appendix to Report from the Select Committee on the Deprecia- 
tion of Silver, ordered by the House of Commons to be printed, 
5th July, 1876. 

(4) Handbook to Victoria, Prepared officially for the Paris 
Exhibition of 1878. 


Durine the last thirty years the world has witnessed a grand 
Gold-hunt, which in its consequences has produced a marvel- 
lous change in the fortunes of mankind. And recently a hunt 
for the sister metal, in some of its features not less remark- 
able than the other, has begun in the mountains of secluded 
Nevada. Like the sun and moon, which in their respective 
colours they resemble, gold and silver sway the movements of 
human life as potently as those orbs of heaven sway the tides 
of the ocean. In Noel Paton’s well-known picture of the 
‘Pursuit of Pleasure,’ a beautiful goddess-form, floating in air, 
draws after her a crowd of devotees, representing all classes of 
men, rushing and trampling one another under foot in their 
hot pursuit of the alluring phantom. Gold, alike as the 
glittering ore and in the representative forms which it assumes 
as wealth, exercises a similar fascination for mankind at 
large, and has its special devotees on the Exchange and in the 
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counting-house, as well ason the plains of Ballarat and in the 
gulches of California. 

Well-nigh a thousand million sterling of gold and silver 
have been extracted from the earth since 1848, and still the 
annual yield of the precious ores goes on undiminished ; for, 
although the annual produce of the gold-beds has declined—not 
from diminished richness of the mines, but from the physical 
limitations upon the working of them, this falling off has been 
compensated by the rapid increase in the production of silver. 
The discoveries of these new mines of the precious metals 
have been so remarkable in themselves, and their effects upon 
the condition of mankind have been so potent and widespread 
—reaching, indeed, into every country—that they constitute one 
of the most memorable episodes in the world’s history. Brief 
as that episode has yet been, and as it may prove to be, it will 
require the graphic style of a Macaulay, together with the 
philosophic thought of a Montesquieu or a Tocqueville, to do 
justice to its striking incidents and social and international 
effects. Eschewing both philosophy and history, we shall 
merely glance at some of the more striking incidents, and give 
our readers a glimpse of the new mines—especially of the 
remarkable silver-veins, the richest in the world, recently dis- 
covered in Nevada. 

In the autumn of 1848—only a month or two after Cali- 
fornia was ceded by Spain to the United States—one of the 
new-come American settlers, who had forced their way over 
the mountains into the new territory, erected a mill on the 
banks of the Sacramento river, to grind his corn into food in 
that townless, roadless, and almost uninhabited region ; and 
as he dug a mill-course through his garden, he found gold! 
The precious yellow ore glittered in the shovelfuls of gravel 
which he tossed up. The sleepy Spaniards had been there for 
three centuries, yet they had never found it. Yet now, the 
trail having been once struck, gold was found abounding in 
the beds of all the streams, and far over the surface of the 
country. So widely spread was the glittering ore, that at first 
it appeared to be everywhere; the soil teemed with it, as if 
the whole surface of the land consisted of the débris washed 
down from auriferous mountains. So prevalent was this idea, 
supported as it was by the reports of the first settlers, that one 
eminent author actually made a calculation to show, from the 
area of California, how many generations of men must pass 
away before the auriferous store could be ransacked and 
exhausted. And then, if the soil so teemed with gold, he said, 
how vast and immensely auriferous must be the mountains 
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from which the golden soil had been washed down! The Vision 
of Gold seemed to open into vast vistas. 

Then began the gold-hunt. From Europe, from the Atlantic 
States of America, even from China, an exodus took place— 
tens of thousands of adventurers rushing and racing to get 
first to the Golden Land. They came crowded and half stary- 
ing in leaky ships, round by wild and stormy Cape Horn, a 
voyage of fifteen thousand miles. They forced their way across 
the Isthmus of Darien, struggling through the luxuriant jungles 
of the tropics steaming like a vapour-bath, and over the forest- 
clad mountain range, from whence Balboa first descried the 
new ocean of the Pacific, often losing their way among woods 
unopened by a glade and unpenetrated by any track, or 
perishing by fever and malaria. Most arduous of all was the 
route by land across the American continent. At that time 
the whole region west of the Mississippi River was untenanted 
save by the savage Red Men; while the broad plain or basin 
between the two parallel chains of the Rocky Mountains 
(where the Mormons had just settled beside the Salt Lake of 
Utah), was a waterless desert of burning sand, covered in 
some parts with glittering sheets of salt (emblem and cause of 
desolation), across which the track of every caravan of emi- 
grants was marked by the skeletons of mules and cattle, and 
often of the daring adventurers themselves. So rapid was the 
progress of California, that only two years after the first acci- 
dental discovery of gold, ‘The Times’ (Nov. 19, 1850) stated 
that the population of that previously unoccupied country then 
amounted to about 250,000, and the export of gold to 
£12,000,000 per annum ; adding that ‘ almost all the accounts 
from the new region, although deemed exaggerations at first, 
have proved ultimately to have been understated.’ 

In Australia, where gold in equal abundance was found three 
years afterwards (in 1851), the discovery hardly came as a 
surprise. Some men who had been in California observed the 
similarity of the rock-formations in the colony of Victoria to 
those of the Californian sierra ; and, if we remember rightly, a 
reward was offered by the Colonial Government to the man 
who should first find gold. The discovery was made in August, 
1851, by Mr. Hargreaves, on the plains of Ballarat; and there- 
upon a tide of immigration set in, equal in numbers to that 
which had poured into California, but, being made by sea, with 
less striking incidents of voyage. At that time the colony of 
Victoria was a mere land of squatters, who were scattered at 
wide intervals over its surface. There was the magnificent 
Bay of Port Philip, where the navies of half the world might 
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ride at anchor, with the Yarra river flowing into it, and upon 
which the great city of Melbourne now stands. But at that 
time there was hardly even a harbour,—a few rude landing. 
places sufficing the squatters for the export of the wool, skins, 
and tallow of their vast flocks ; the flesh, or entire edible por. 
tion of the sheep, which now forms an important branch of the 
Australian exports, being then worthless, from want of a 
market. It was into this almost untenanted region of extensive 
‘sheep-runs’ that the flood of gold-seekers suddenly poured, 
making the fortune of every one who then happened to bea 
squatter or holder of property of any kind in the colony. 

A ‘dividing range’ of mountains, called the ‘ Australian 
Alps ’—but whose gradually ascending slopes have no resem- 
blance to the Alps of Europe—separates the coast region from 
the vast undulating plains of the interior; and it was beyond 
this ‘dividing range’ that the gold-fields were found. The 
emigrants had to make their way over these mountains, carry- 
ing their own means of subsistence with them. Fortunately 
for them, sheep were everywhere, and mutton was cheap; 
while here, still more than in California, the warm and 
settled climate enabled them to live with a minimum of 
clothing and shelter. But all the ordinary comforts of life 
were wanting; nor as yet were there any towns, even on the 
coast, from whence supplies could be regularly obtained. It 
is needless to say that great hardships were undergone by the 
crowds of gold-seekers both here and in California ; but one 
incident of this kind, narrated from the newspapers of the 
time, has been preserved, and graphically illustrates the sad 
fate which overtook many of the eager and indomitable gold- 
hunters— 


In the spring of 1854 there was discovered in Australia one of the 
richest ‘placers,’ or gold-beds. The spot was a deep ravine formed by 
the Buckland River, enclosed by steep mountain-sides which excluded 
every breath of wind. It was autumn in Australia, although spring here. 
The air in the ravine was stagnant, and the scorching sun made it in- 
tensely hot during the day, while at night the temperature fell to a 
piercing cold, so that the sojourners in the ravine were alternately in an 
oven and an ice-house. Moreover, as the gold-beds lay in the channel of 
the river, the miners worked up to their waists in water. To this gold- 
field of surpassing richness hundreds of adventurers flocked in feverish 
haste; but disease, like the fabled dragons and griffins of old, kept sentry 
over the buried treasures. A peculiar fever, of the typhoid character, was 
the natural denizen of the spot; besides which, the gold-seekers suffered 


severely from eye-blight, owing to the concentrated blaze of the sunshine ff 


reflected from the steep sides of the ravine, and they were at all times 
grievously tormented by clouds of flies. Bad diet and want of vegetables 
aggravated the diseases natural to the place and to the kind of work. In 
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the strangely interesting accounts which then reached us, we read of 
onions selling at six shillings a pound; and cabbages, which we buy here 
for a penny, were so precious that they were cut up and sold by weight, 
from half a crown to four shillings the pound being readily paid for them, 
Physic, or what passed for it, rose in price in a still more startling manner, 
Holloway’s Pills selling at one shilling each, or a guinea per box. It was 
a Valley of Death. ‘Constitutions that had borne the hardships of other 
fields broke down here,’ wrote an eye-witness of the scene, ‘and hundreds 
have perished, dying unattended and unknown. The little levels between 
the stream and the base of the mountain-wall, for ten miles along the 
valley, are so thickly studded with graves that the river appears to run 
through a churchyard.’ One new-comer, wiser than the rest, having 
counted eleven corpses carried past his tent during the dinner-hour of his 
first working day, and thinking that even gold may be purchased too 
dearly, left the place instantly. Many abandoned it after a somewhat 
longer trial. But the greater number, fascinated by the unusual richness 
of these gold-beds, remained in defiance of disease, and ‘took their chance’ 
—with what result the numerous graves of the valley testify to this day.* 


Both in California and in Australia the gold was first found 
in ‘placers,’ or surface-deposits, in the beds of streams and 
in gravel-beds more or less deep—the latter being débris of 
ancient auriferous quartz rocks, widely spread over the surface 
of the country. To this day ‘alluvial’ deposits of gold are 
far from exhausted in Australia, and in California they still 
supply nearly the whole of the annual gold produce. A great 
thange—as will be described by and by—has become neces- 
sary in the working of these auriferous gravel-beds; but at 
frst, and for many years, when only the surface had to be 
operated upon, gold-mining, or rather gold-gathering, was a 
smple operation which all men could engage in. A rude 
washing machine, rocked to and fro, and hence called a 
‘cradle,’ was all that was then employed, or that was neces- 
sary, to extract the abundant gold-particles and occasional 
nuggets from the sands or gravel. Thus, these wide gold- 
felds, both in California and Australia, came like a gift of 
Nature, free and untrammelled, to the Poor of all countries. 
The entire first and richest gleanings of this golden harvest 
vere reaped by the hardy common labourers. It was literally 
’ mine of wealth opened for the working-classes of every 
country. The rich have had their turn since then, to some 
xtent ; but for about a dozen years, and these the best years 
f all, this vast amount of new gold fell exclusively to the lot 
{the poor. It was literally, we repeat, a mine of previously 
paralleled wealth which Nature suddenly presented as a 
ee gift to those classes of mankind who have nothing but 
eir strong arms and stout arms to support them. 


* «The Economy of Capital,’ pp. 1-3. By R. H. Patterson, 1864, 
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The earnings of the early gold-seekers in California averaged 
from £1 to £8 a-day; and M. Chevalier, writing in 1857, stated 
that even at that time the daily earnings of the miners, both 
in California and Australia, averaged 16s.,—which, as he adds, 
is about four times as much as the rate of wages in the most 
advanced and prosperous countries of the world. Mr. Jevons, 
indeed, appears to question whether these earnings ever were 
so large as they used to be contemporaneously stated. 
Quoting from ‘The Melbourne Argus’ in 1862, he gives the 
net earnings, or ‘rate of wages,’ of the miners (gold-diggers) 
at 8s. 8d. per day in 1854, 5s. 6d. in 1859, and 4s. 8d. in 
1861. But even if this estimate be correct, it does not con- 
flict with the much higher estimate given by contemporaneous 
writers for the earlier years of gold-finding. In the table 
given by Mr. Jevons, we see how rapidly the wages at the 
mines fell subsequently to 1854; and it is well known that 
the profits of gold-finding both in Australia and California 
were at their highest point immediately upon the discovery of 
the gold-fields, when gold was literally gathered rather than 
mined, or even dug for. These purely surface washings had 
been exhausted both in California and Australia prior to 1854, 
and we see no ground for doubting that the earnings of the 
gold-seekers in both countries were as high as was stated by 
Alison and other contemporaneous writers during the first 
vo or three years which followed the discovery of the gold- 

elds. 

The gold-seekers of that first period scorned wages; nor 
was it necessary then for _.en to hire themselves, when gold- 
finding was so simple an operation that any one could engage 
in it for himself. Moreover, the true type of the Gold-seeker 
—a type which then had ample scope for its idiosyneracies— 
would not be satisfied with wages, however high. In mining 
of all kinds speculation runs high, and especially in the 
digging for the royal metal, gold. Gold-digging gives all the 
excitement of gambling, combined with attractions peculiar 
to itself. In the picturesque glens of California, shaded and 
sheltered by gigantic forest-trees, as on the wide grassy ot 
‘scrub-covered,’ plains of Australia, in both cases with 4 
clement sky overhead, there was such freedom! such personal 
independence! A fire was lit, the ‘damper’ was baked, the 
universal kettle was set a-boiling, and the miner camped 
where he chose,—inhaling the fresh air of the plains or of the 
mountains, and going to sleep beneath serene skies, ol 
sheltered by the health-breathing gum-trees, to dream 
nuggets of .huge size and ‘ gold-finds’ of surpassing richness. 
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The great attraction of the diggings was in the freedom and 
novelty of the life, and the exciting chance of making a sudden 
fortune. So great were these attractions that a nomadic 
class of gold-seekers, or ‘prospectors,’ arose to whom the 
pleasure was in the chase rather than in the produce of it. 
Mr. Jevons, who was in Australia at that time, says— 


The greater number of the Diggers pass a most laborious life. They 
strive to keep up the pleasure of the chase by frequent removals from one 
digging to another, on the slightest report of new discoveries. There has, 
in fact, arisen a large class of experienced but nomadic diggers, who are 
constantly making what is called ‘rushes,’ and who, often on the most 
unreasonable grounds, make journeys from one colony to another, a thou- 
sand miles or more away. I have seen 10,000 diggers and others as- 
sembled, in a ‘rush’ during two or three weeks, on a plot of ground 
where a rich discovery was ‘reported’ to have been made, and where a 
town of wood and canvas was already risen, or quickly rising, with its 
shops for butchers, bakers, clothiers, jewellers, and even with hotels, 
banks, and newspaper offices.* 


In gold-finding, the windfalls to individuals have come in 
the form of nuggets, the largest, or richest, of which have 
been worth in gold from £5000 to £10,000 each. In the 
colony of Victoria, where a list of these nuggets has been 
kept, we are told that the largest was the ‘ Welcome,’ found 
at Ballarat, which weighed 2195 ounces, and was sold at 
Melbourne for £93825. The ‘ Welcome Stranger,’ found near 
Dunolly, when smelted, yielded gold to the amount of £9534; 
and the ‘Blanche Barkly,’ found at Kingower, was of the 
value of £6905. Of half a dozen other nuggets mentioned, 
one was worth £3000; another £4080; and another £5532. 
Of the smaller class of nuggets found in the colony of Victoria, 
there were 200 which ranged in value from £60 to £2000; 
and 350 others, the value of which ranged from £4 up to 
£1500.+ 

But by and by a change came, both in Australia and in 
California, and wages had to take the place of individual 
earnings. The earliest and easiest field for gold-digging was 
in the beds of streams, where the golden particles were ob- 
tained in sand, from which they could be easily sifted, and 
where the supply of water for the washing operations was of 
course abundant. The next, and in part contemporaneously 
worked, field for digging was the auriferous alluvial-beds, 
composed of quartz gravel intermixed with clay, which covered 
large tracts of the gold-region. These gravel-beds mark 


* ‘A Serious Fall in the Value of Gold Ascertained,’ pp. 42, 43. By W.S. 
Jevons, M.A. 1863. 
+ ‘Handbook to Victoria.’ Prepared for the Paris Exhibition of 1878. 
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the course of ancient rivers and inundations which have dis. 
appeared thousands of years ago. In California these auri- 
ferous gravel-beds are’very extensive. The largest of them— 
which constitutes, and for very many years is likely to con. 
stitute, the main source of Californian gold—is fully a mile 
in breadth, and has been tracked by ‘ prospecting,’ although 
not yet continuously worked, for a distance of no less than 
fifty miles. From the outset these gravel-beds presented a 
difficulty owing to the absence of water ; but water was con- 
veyed in troughs and rude courses, and many thousands of 
diggers went to work upon their surface. But soon a far more 
formidable difficulty than that of the water-supply had to be 
encountered. Some of these gravel-beds proved to be of great 
depth. Although the Geologists had maintained that these 
alluvial deposits of gold-bearing soil would be merely a thin 
superficies, and would be exhausted in a year or two, over a 
large tract in California they are found to be nearly 400 feet 
in depth. But how were they to be worked below the surface 
of the surrounding country? When a miner had excavated 
to the depth of even three or four feet, he got into difficulties. 
The gravel might be sifted by washing, and thereafter thrown 
up on the adjoining ground (although thereby covering another 
portion of the auriferous gravel-bed) ; but how was the water 
to be got rid of? In fact, for any deep excavation it was 
necessary to construct long tunnels, through which both the 
water and the refuse gravel could be carried away. 

This was entirely beyond the means of the early miners, 
even if they clubbed together. And so a crisis came which 
was most marked in California. The miners were for the 
most part a quick-witted set of men, ready to turn their hands 
to anything; and when this check to their operations took 
place, a large number of them took to agriculture, for which 
California presented ample scope. Gradually the wide gravel- 
beds were deserted—their surface being merely pitted with 
shallow holes or excavations, although an untold and almost 
inconceivable wealth of gold lay below untouched. 

Labour had had its day—the poor man had reaped his har- 
vest. It was now the turn of Capital to show its powers and win 
its profits. The small holdings were bought up and aggre- 
gated, and Companies were formed to resume the working of 
these rich but deserted gold-fields. Two things were wanted, 
both of them requiring a large capital. In the first place, a 
large supply of water had to be obtained, and it had to be 
brought from the adjoining mountains, sometimes over a dis- 
tance of a dozen or fifteen miles. Reservoirs, too, had to be 
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formed for collecting the water; while the aqueducts had in 
some parts of their course to be cut in the solid rock, and in 
other places had to be carried across wide valleys and plains. 
Secondly, and at a still heavier expense, tunnels had to be 
excavated from the bottom of the gravel-bed to carry off the 
water and gravel. It is requisite that these tunnels should 
have a steep slope, of about one foot in twelve ; and the only 
way of finding an outlet for them is to carry the tunnel to 
the nearest ravine which is sufficiently below the level of 
the workings in the gravel-bed. Half of a mile is an ordi- 
nary length for these tunnels; and as in many parts they 
have to be cut through rock, it is obvious that not only a 
large amount of capital is requisite, but also that a con- 
siderable length of time—frequently two years—must elapse 
before the various preparations for working any particular 
holding, or portion of the gravel-beds, can be completed. 

The tunnel is the characteristic feature of this latest stage 
of hydraulic mining, or ‘ hydraulicking,’ as the Californians 
call it. But there is another remarkable feature connected 
with it. The water is employed not merely to wash out the 
gold, but to do the work of excavation. The greatest auriferous 
gravel-bed of California is no less than 400 feet in depth, 
resting upon a bottom of waterworn rock, and the gravel in- 
creases in richness as it approaches the bottom: so that, 
ample and easily won as were the gains of the first miners 
who merely scratched the surface, they were really working 
upon the least auriferous portion of the gravel-bed. This mass 
of gravel consists of the waterworn débris of quartz rocks 
embedded in a very stiff clay impregnated with iron—so stiff 
that the sides of an excavation stand as erect as a solid wall. 
The labour of excavating such a material by pick and shovel 
would be very great ; but by means of water, employed under 
avery high pressure, the work of excavation goes on rapidly 
and economically, the torrents of water washing down the 
stiff mass with resistless force. The water, after being brought 
from the mountains, is placedin a small reservoir situated as 
high as possible above the gravel-bed to be operated upon ; 
and the subsequent process of employing water in excavation 
is thus described by an eye witness : 


From the reservoir the water passes by a pipe of wrought iron, from 
a foot to 18 inches in diameter, to the spot where it is required, from 150 
to 400 feet below the level of the reservoir, and passes out through a 
movable nozzle of from two to five inches in diameter. The pipe is made 
of the best and toughest iron, since, were the stream of water stopped 
suddenly at the nozzle, instead of by turning it off at the reservoir, the 
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pressure would not improbably burst it. The stream issues from the nozzle 
with tremendous force, under the immense pressure exercised by the three 
or four hundred feet of water above, and knocking the cement-like clay 
to pieces, washes down great blocks of the gravel in a few minutes. §o 
great is the force that it will roll over boulders of two or three tons with 
the greatest ease. The water, when it strikes the face of the gravel, be- 
comes a small river, and sweeps away the mud and gravel into the flumes 
of troughs in which the gold is caught.* 


For several years past almost the entire gold - produce of 
California has been obtained by this hydraulic process—opera- 
tions harmless enough in character, and very different from 
the noxious chemical works in England which pollute both 
our air and our rivers. Yet it appears that, owing to the vast 
extent to which ‘hydraulicking’ is now carried on, great 
damage is being done to the agricultural interests of Cali- 
fornia. The newspapers contain grievous complaints. They 
say (Oct., 1878) that the hydraulic method of extracting gold 
forces a quantity of barren sand down the chief streams, which 
chokes up the river-beds, diverting the currents, and is spread 
by the freshets over the alluvial valleys in such deep layers as 
to destroy tillage and cover the fruitful land with barrenness. 
The Sacramento River is being transformed into a mere ditch, 
while the landowners on the Bear River, a tributary of the 
Sacramento, have formed a Protection Society to prosecute 
the Mining Companies for damages. Bear River in 1857 was 
a clear stream; since then the bed has risen ten to fourteen 
feet, causing the river to overflow and form a new channel, 
while the water is alleged to be ‘too muddy to use even for 
irrigation.’ Even the Bay of San Francisco is being filled up 
at various points by the débris from the great hydraulicking 
operations in the Sierra Nevada. 

The auriferous gravel-beds of California are so extensive, 
and the limitations upon the working of them are so great, 
that they cannot possibly be exhausted for scores of years to 
come. ‘The present production of gold in California is much 
less than it was during the early years, when the surface 
workings allowed of any amount of rude labour being em- 
ployed upon them—the number of miners at that time being 
three or four times as great as now. Nevertheless, as we 
have said, the field for gold-mining is still immense, and in 
quality is as rich, if not richer, than the portion which has 
been exhausted. The diminished annual production is occa- 
sioned simply by the impossibility of working more than a 
very small part of the gravel-beds simultaneously. This ob- 


* California Correspondent of the ‘ Daily News,’ Jan., 1875. 
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struction is not occasioned merely by the costliness of the 
operations, or want of capital—that would be quickly supplied. 
The difficulty is of quite another kind. Nature herself has 
imposed a limit upon the annual working of the gold-beds, by 
restricting the supply of water. Many properties have been 
secured by the buying-up of the original small holdings, and 
Companies are ready to work those properties ; but the supply 
of water is monopolized by the Companies already at work, 
and is hardly sufficient for their own wants. In this way, 
one Company must exhaust its holding before another can 
commence operations. Indeed, the inadequacy of the water- 
supply restricts the operations even of the existing Companies. 
They would turn over more soil each year if they could only 
get more water. And a good or a bad gold-year in Cali- 
fornia is entirely dependent upon the wetness or dryness of 
the seasons, and especially upon the fall of snow upon the 
mountains in winter. If in any year, or succession of years, 
the annual production of gold declines, this does not in the 
least imply that the gold-fields are less productive, but merely 
that a want of water restricts their working. As stated in 
the latest Report of the Director of the United States Mint, 
‘Except in Nevada, where the contingencies must, to a great 
extent, be a matter of conjecture only, there is nothing to in- 
dicate a decrease in any bullion-producing State or territory.’ 
Nevada contains the great silver-mines, of which we shall 
speak by and by, and which, being in veins in the rock, can- 
not be estimated, as regards their future productiveness, with 
the certainty that attaches to the great gold-beds of Cali- 
fornia; and these gold-beds, we repeat, will furnish as rich 
an annual harvest as at present for scores of years, if not for 
many generations. Startling as the statement may seem, 
these great gold-beds are as yet only scratched over ! 

Reporting on the California mines in 1875, Consul Booker 
says— 

The northern part of the State, comprising the counties of Yuba, 
Nevada, Plumas, Bulte, and Sierra, is the point wherein are centred the 
principal gravel-mines, and were it not for the difficulty of working up 
the enormous mass of ‘tailings,’ resulting from hydraulic washings, the 
increase in the production of gold would be very great... . 

Every year more hydraulic mines are being worked; but there is 
frequently great expense attending the getting them into a working con- 
dition. Many require long tunnels for drainage purposes; and some have 
to bring water from a long distance, and to construct storage reservoirs | 
in the mountains. The number of mining ditches [aqueducts] is 673, 
and 5179 miles in length. If a mine has not its own supply of water, 
10 cents per inch of water, for ten or eleven hours (a twenty-four hours’ 
miner’s ‘inch’ is equivalent to 2230 cubic feet of water) is about the 
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average charge—which is a very serious item of expenditure, as there ig 
always a good deal of surface gravel to be removed, much of which con. 
tains too little gold to pay for the water used... . 

The area of these auriferous gravel-beds, adapted to hydraulic mining, 
is enormous, extending through almost the whole of the northern mini 
districts, and there is little doubt that they will also be found through a 
considerable portion of the southern. 


Australia witnessed a similar crisis in gold-mining to that 
which we have described in California; but it was hardly so 
marked: and, moreover, in Australia the subsequent stage of 
gold-mining has, in the main, taken a different form from 
that which prevails in California. ‘Quartz-mining’ was 
tried in California when the early surface-mining came to an 
end, but little good came of it. In truth, there is compara- 
tively little quartz rock in California to be operated upon, 
The ancient auriferous quartz mountains, which supplied the 
material of the great gravel-beds, have entirely disappeared, 
‘Certain it is that the great bulk of this gravel is pure quartz; 
whereas, were the present mountains pounded down, the quartz 
would not form the ten-thousandth part of the gravel.’* And 
as the result of quartz-mining in California, it was said, in 
1875, ‘It is a question whether the aggregate sums expended 
upon quartz mines have not considerably exceeded the total 
return of gold.’t In Australia, on the other hand, quartz- 
mining of late years has supplied by far the larger portion of 
the gold. In that country, as in California, the quartz rocks, 
wuich were the source of the auriferous alluvial deposits of 
sand and gravel, have entirely disappeared, disintegrated and 
worn down to the present surface of the land. But their 
foundations (so to speak) exist abundantly in gold-bearing 
‘quartz reefs’ at varying distances below the surface, and 
amply repay the costly operations requisite for working them. 
This fact, as it seems to us, is highly significant, and suggests 
that a similar state of things may exist in California. When 
the alluvial gravel-beds have been exhausted, it is probable 
that a new source of gold will be found (to a greater extent 
than at present) in California, as already in Australia, in the 
subterranean quartz rocks. Obviously, one is tempted to ask, 
Are there no remaining foundations of those primeval hills 
and mountains in California, whose disintegration, by the slow 
but powerful operations of Nature, gave birth to the golden 
sands of the present rivers, and to the auriferous gravel- 
beds spread widely over the plains, which, during the last 
thirty years, have made a new golden age for the world ? 


* Correspondent of the ‘ Daily News.’ t Ibid. 
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Quartz-mining is the peculiar feature of Australian gold- 
seeking. ‘ Alluvial’ mining is still carried on largely ; but, 
as in California, it has long passed the stage when individual 
labour could operate. The ‘alluvial’ mines of Australia are 
no longer ‘surface’ mines; they require steam-engines, 
steam-pumps, and other costly apparatus. But quartz-mining, 
we repeat, is the operation which specially characterizes 
Australian gold-finding. The geologists used to maintain 
that quartz-mining could not be profitably conducted even 
upon superficial rocks, and that it was utterly hopeless and 
impracticable to attempt to follow the gold-bearing rocks under- 
ground. But the facts of the last thirty years have utterly 
routed the theories of geologists, confidently as these were 
maintained. Gold has been found under geological cireum- 
stances or conditions which previously were wholly unknown, 
and even unsuspected. Indeed, what fact can be more startling 
to preconceived notions than that gold should be found in 
sandstone ? Yet such is the fact. 


Gold has been found in veins traversing granite, and diorite, in the 
granite itself, and detected in the planes of bedding of soft yellowish and 
reddish-brown Silurian claystone, and in sandstone. It occurs in bluish- 
white silicates—in the veins with carbonate of lime, oxide of manganese, 
and, rarely, with sulphate of barytes. It has been got from the Silurian, 
the Mesozoic, and the Miocene rocks, as well as from the Pliocene de- 
posits, and the soils derived from the breaking up of slates and sandstones. 
And since the pick and shovel of the miner have thus demolished so many 
of the ingenious hypotheses of closet philosophers, it is difficult to lay 
down any authoritative data as to where gold will not be found, hereafter, 
in a country so full of anomalies, and so splendidly endowed with mineral 
wealth as Victoria.* 


It was in open defiance of the geologists that the Australian 
miners resolved to search for gold-bearing rocks underground, 
but the results have amply justified their hardihood. These 
mines, or ‘ deep-sinkings,’ have been carried to great depths, 
and at a very great cost, and yet have proved exceedingly 
profitable. These ‘deep-sinkings’ have been made in two 
ways. In some cases, tunnels have been driven horizon- 
tally into the side of a hill or mountain, in search of gold- 
bearing quartz rocks; in other cases, shafts have been sunk 
perpendicularly into the earth to depths as great as those 
of most of our English coal-pits. In the colony of Victoria, 
several of these quartz-mines are 1000 feet in depth. At 
Clunes, where there is one of the richest of Australian mines, 
the pumping-shaft is over 1200 feet deep; and of the mines 


* «Handbook to Victoria,’ pp. 50, 51. 
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in Pleasant Creek, two are more than 1000 feet deep, and 
two others are respectively 1260 and 1420 feet in depth. Far 
inland as those gold-mines are, some of the richest quartz 
is actually raised from depths considerably below the level 
of the sea. Of course, before sinking these deep mines, 
careful attention is given to the direction and levels of the 
auriferous quartz reefs as shown by the neighbouring mines 
(if there are any); but when evidence of this kind is obtain- 
able, the Mining Companies carry on their costly operations 
with remarkable boldness. There is one ‘ prospecting’ 
shaft at Stawell, at the Magdala mine, which is over 1700 
feet in depth, but which has not yet struck gold-bearing 
quartz. 

Quartz-mining consists in boring and blasting the solid 
quartz rock, taking out such portions of it as promise to be 
auriferous, and crushing them by means of machinery of a 
simple but ponderous and expensive character. The quartz, 
brought up from the bowels of the earth, is subjected, in many 
cases, to a process of roasting or burning, and then is broken 
up into small pieces a little larger than ordinary road metal, 
and conveyed to a crushing-machine, which consists of a 
‘battery’ of four, six, eight, or more ‘stampers,’ driven by steam 
power. The stampers consist of upright iron rods, shod with 
heavy ‘shoes,’ and rising and falling with regular motion, 
pounding the hardest quartz rock into powder. The stamp- 
heads, or shoes, work in an iron box, into which the quartz is 
shot, and which is kept supplied with a stream of water, so 
that the slush or quartz-mud is carried off through a grating 
in front, while the gold, being heavier, sinks to the bottom. 
This is the chief operation; but it is necessary to look after 
every atom of the precious metal, particles of which escape 
from the stamping-machine in the mud. To prevent this loss, 
the water is caused to flow over a sloping board, or platform, 
covered with a ‘ blanket’ of green baize, or some other coarse 
material, which holds much of the gold; while its escape is 
further prevented by small grooves, or ledges, across the plat- 
form, charged with mercury, which lays hold of the particles 
of gold as they are washed down. The whole of the débris— 
from the bottom of the box, from the blanket, which is rinsed 
with hot water, and from the gutters—is then placed in a 
vessel containing a quantity of mercury, and by a rotary or 
shaking motion, an amalgam of gold and mercury is formed. 
The amalgam is then placed in chamois leather, which is 
squeezed until a considerable portion of the mercury oozes 
through it, and the remaining amalgam is put in a retort, 
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when powerful heat causes the mercury to fly off through a 
pipe provided for the purpose, while the pure gold remains in 
a cake at the bottom.* 

For Australia, as for California, there appears to be a long 
future of gold-production. The facts of the case, the investi- 
gations actually made, are as yet so imperfect—the extensive- 
ness of the already discovered gold-fields being sufficient for 
present requirements—that it is impossible to form a reliable 
estimate of the relative gold-wealth of these two favoured 
regions; but, so far as any opinion can be ventured upon, we 
think that California has a longer or richer future of gold- 
production than Australia has. Nevertheless, as regards the 
colony of Victoria (and New South Wales also is a gold 
producing country), we find it officially stated that ‘it is now 
estimated that at least one-third of the entire area of the 
colony is auriferous ; and yet even now only a small portion 
of that area has been explored, and a still smaller portion 
“ exploitered,”’ or actually tested for gold. Then it is added, 
‘Science is still in doubt as to the depth (i.e., the further 
depth) to which the gold-bearing rocks extend, and as to the 
possibility or otherwise of discovering auriferous alluvious 
deposits at a lower level than the deepest of the deep leads 
already worked.’ This reference to the ‘alluvious deposits’ 
is especially worthy of notice. The whole aspect of the new 
gold discoveries, both in California and Australia, is one of 
the most striking and marvellous illustrations of the great 
age of the earth, and of the strange vicissitudes of its surface, 
that can be presented to the popular mind. Mountains of 
golden quartz, once glittering in the sun, have crumbled away 
and wholly disappeared, leaving their débris in the vast 
gravel-beds of California and in the surface deposits of Aus- 
tralia. But in Australia the miners have found ‘alluvious 
deposits ’ lying in beds, or strata, at various depths below the 
present surface of the land; and in the sentence which we 
have quoted it is deemed possible that these ‘ alluvious’ and 
originally superficial deposits may be found at even greater 
depths than those already attained. Whether this conjecture 
be realized or not, the extraordinary fact has been brought to 
light—firstly, that mountains of golden quartz have wholly 
vanished from the face of the earth; and secondly, that the 
gradual disintegration of these mountains in Australia has 
occurred chiefly at long intervals,—forming not merely the 
alluvial deposits on the present surface of the earth, but 
similar layers or strata at great depths below the present 


* ‘Handbook to Victoria,’ pp. 52, 53. 
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surface, deposited so many ages or eons ago that the mind of 
man cannot even guess at the remoteness of their forma- 
tion. 

Next, as to the new Silver-mines. And here let us first 
say a word as to a great point of difference which distin- 
guishes silver-mining from gold-mining. Although no less 
than £450,000,000 sterling of new gold (the produce of the new 
mines) have been extracted from the earth since 1848 (the 
total yield of gold from both the old and new mines since 1848 
having been £700,000,000), comparatively few large fortunes 
have been made by individuals. Poor men, who formed the 
bulk of the gold-miners, have, of course, made large fortunes 
in their estimation,—a nugget worth £800 or £1000 being 
untold wealth for men in their circumstances. But in no 
instances have gigantic fortunes been made from gold-mining. 
In silver-mining, the fortunes made have been almost all ona 
large or gigantic scale. Several persons, well known by name 
in the United States, have become millionnaires of the highest 
class from connection with the new silver-mines in Nevada. 
One of them is said to be the richest man in the world, having 
an income of at least £800,000 a year, and he is known to 
hold £4,000,000 in United States’ bonds.* On the other hand, 
there are far greater vicissitudes of fortune or luck in silver- 
mining than in the working for gold. The explanation is 
simple. Gold is rarely found by itself in veins or in ore- 
masses—although in that geological wonder, the great Com- 
stock Lode in Nevada, gold is found in the veins in almost 
equal proportion with silver. When found in situ in the auri- 
ferous rocks, the gold is spread through the quartz in small 
particles, like threads or filaments; and when found in sands 
or gravel-beds it exists in much the same form. In quartz- 
mining, which is the most costly branch of gold-mining, two 
ounces of gold (worth not quite £8) in the ton of excavated 
rock is reckoned a remarkably rich yield. Silver, on the 
other hand, is never found in sands or gravel. It is always 
found in situ in the rocks; and, moreover, instead of being 
disseminated through the rocks in tiny flakes, it is found in 
veins, or masses of ore, wherein the silver is concentrated. 
Thus it happens that, whereas £8 of pure ore per ton of 


* At the Paris Exhibition of 1878, the jeweller, Boucheron, exhibited ‘ a parure 
of diamonds, consisting of a diadem, brooch and pendants, bracelets, ring, and 
earrings; the parure is ornamented profusely with blue sapphires, and termi- 
nates with a handsome pearl; the centre sapphire is valued at 200,000fr., and 
the entire parure at 850,000fr. This costly set of diamonds,’ we are told, ‘ has 
been purchased by Madame Mackay, the wife of the owner of the rich Bonanza, 
in the silver-mines of Nevada.’ 
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material is a very rich yield for gold, £50 per ton is frequently 
obtained in silver-mining. Silver-mines are fissures in the 
rock which, by the wonderful processes of nature—by volcanic 
action, the play of magnetic currents, or otherwise—have 
become filled with an ore-mass highly charged with silver, or, 
as in the case of the Great Comstock Lode, with gold and 
silver in nearly equal proportions as regards value, but the 
silver, of course, vastly preponderating in quantity and weight. 
It is a very remarkable yet well-ascertained fact that the 
enclosing rocks—the rocks in which these ore-filled fissures 
occur—have a great influence upon the quantity and quality 
of the ores of certain metals in mineral veins, and that a rich 
lode, on passing into a different kind of rock, frequently 
becomes poor or barren; while a poor lode may suddenly 
become rich when passing into a different formation. Among 
the silver-mines, the terms ‘bonanza’ and ‘barrasca’ are 
applied to these two different rock-formations ; the silver-veins, 
when enclosed by the ‘ bonanza’ rocks, being unusually rich, 
and when enclosed by ‘ barrasca’ being always comparatively 
poor, and sometimes barren. Another peculiarity of silver- 
mining is that the veins in many cases contain the purest 
silver near the surface, and deteriorate into lead, and some- 
times copper, as the vein descends. In other mines, again, 
the vein is narrowest as well as richest near the surface, yet 
continues to be equally profitable to great depths, owing to 
the vein widening ; so that the increase in the quantity of the 
ore makes up for its diminished richness. 

In truth, in no branch of mining are the vicissitudes so 
conspicuous as in Silver-mining. Princely fortunes have been 
made by it in a marvellously short time; while, on the other 
hand, vast sums have been spent fruitlessly in the search for 
such fortunes. The history of the Mexican mines, as chro- 
nicled by Humboldt and Ward, furnishes remarkable illustra- 
tions, and others not less striking are-to be found in the 
recent history of the mines of Nevada. We are told of old mines 
which, after yielding immense wealth, were abandoned, be- 
cause it was thought that no more profits could be made; 
and then, after a long interval, these deserted mines were re- 
opened by enterprizing individuals, and anew poured forth 
immense treasures from greater depths; again these mines 
were abandoned, and again, after an interval, were reopened 
almost as successfully as at first. Take, for instance, the 
Valenciana mine, or the Veta Madre of Guanajuata. This 
was reopened in 1760, on a part of the vein which had been 
slightly worked in the sixteenth century, but which had been 
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abandoned as unprofitable for nearly two centuries. In 1768 
a rich ‘bonanza’ was struck at a depth of 240 feet, from 
which silver worth £300,000 was extracted annually, and at 
very small cost, the ore being so near the surface. From 
1788 to 1810 the yearly produce averaged very nearly the 
same value (£300,000). A town of 7000 inhabitants was 
built near the mine, and 3100 people were employed in the 
workings. The shaft was gradually carried down to a depth 
of upwards of 2000 feet, to explore the vein; but it was found 
that an almost barren zone occurred at a depth of 1200 feet, 
and when the silver reappeared, it was in the form of ‘lower 
grade’ ores, but greatly increased in quantity. In 1810 
came the Revolutions in Mexico and South America, whereby 
the whole country was reduced to a state of anarchy; and the 
Guanajuata mine being neglected, filled with water. Fifteen 
years afterwards, when the country had regained some degree 
of peace and order, the mine was reopened by the Anglo- 
Mexican Company—one of the many projects in which British 
money was lavished and lost at that period; but the enter- 
prize, which probably was mismanaged, or prosecuted with 
inadequate means, proved a failure, chiefly from the difficulty 
of keeping down the water. The ‘ mother-vein,’ however, is 
now owned by the United Mexican Company, and for many 
years past has yielded silver in large quantities. 

The new silver-mines in Nevada were first discovered in 
1869. Or rather, it was in that year that some hardy and 
experienced ‘ prospectors,’ wandering from California into the 
solitudes of Nevada, first ‘struck’ silver-veins in that region. 
The mining laws of the United States are exceedingly and 
wisely generous. Whenever any man, be he who he may, 
discovers, or thinks he has discovered, either gold or silver, he 
drives his stakes into the ground, and thereby becomes pro- 
prietor of the ground—each such ‘ holding,’ we believe, being 
restricted to 100 feet. Many of these first holdings in Nevada 
have proved unproductive, at least to their original owners. 
It was in 1874 that the ‘ Big Bonanza’ in the Comstock Lode, 
the richest in the world, was discovered. The hardy and keen- 
eyed prospectors roving in that desolate region suddenly 
spied silver-veins cropping up out of a lofty branch of the 
Washoe Mountains. At many hundred feet above the plain 
upon which now stands Virginia City, silver was descried 
upon the steep face of the mountains. A large number 
of silver-mines are at present worked successfully over a 
length of nearly two miles upon this mountain-slope ; but, 
for brevity’s sake, we shall merely make reference to the 
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two great mines of the district, called the ‘ Big Bonanza, 
namely, the ‘ California’ and the ‘ Consolidated Virginia.’ 

These two mines are contiguous, and together occupy the 
great silver-lode to a length of 1330 feet ; and we shall speak 
of them as one. The mine is a true ‘ mcther-vein,’ or veta 
madre, consisting of one large and single fissure filled with 
silver-ores; whereas the other and more numerous class of 
silver-mines consist of a number of very smail veins. As 
Humboldt said, and as is true at the present day, it is the 
‘mother-veins,’ few in number though they are, which furnish 
three-fourths of the whole silver-supply of the world. The 
two mines which together occupy the Comstock Lode, have 
been explored and partly worked to a depth of 1600 feet from 
the summit of the vein, which, as already said, crops out on 
amountain-slope. At this depth the vein is as productive as 
ever, although of course the expenses of working increase with 
the depth, and also the equal yield is obtained (despite a 
lesser richness of the ores), owing to an increase in the 
quantity of the ‘lower grade’ ores. Nevertheless the richness 
of the ore is a sight to see. ‘ The sides and face of the drift’ 
(or working-way), says an eye-witness, ‘ is one glittering mass 
of sulphurets of gold and silver, mixed with the richest cha- 
racter of chlorides. The exhibition of the precious metals 
displayed on the face of the drifts when a blast of half 
dozen holes is discharged, is simply grand, and one tha 
would cause the eyes of a miser to weep with joy.’ Alsoi 
appears from the Report of the State Mineralogist to his 
Government that ‘the ore, as to its yield, is not likely to differ 
materially at any depth from what it is at present.’ And 
support of this opinion he refers to the similarity in character 
of all the deposits outside the rich surfacé bonanzas, and the 
homogeneous nature which almost every one of them exhibits 
throughout its entire extent. Speaking of the extraordinary 
masses of silver found in some of the recently discovered 
mines, the ‘ Rocky Mountain Tourist’ says— 


One of the most remarkable mines in California Gulch is in leads three 
feet in thickness, the ore from which yields from 240 oz. to 270 oz. of 
silver to the ton, and lies like a coal bank in a stratification of limestone, 
dipping about 15 degrees. Two openings have been made at points 600 
feet apart, and sufficient ore is in sight to make millions of the ‘dollars 
of our daddies.’ ‘The owners have gone far enough to know that there is 
afull acre of the ore in the one solid body, and some conception may be 
formed of the amazing richness of this discovery by a brief calculation 
of its dimensions. A cubic foot weighs 170 lbs., and, as the ore lies, 12 
cubic feet make a ton. There are 43,560 square feet in an acre, and the 
acre of ore, being three feet in thickness, makes 130,680 cubic feet, which, 
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with 12 cubic feet to the ton, makes 10,900 tons, worth 250 dollars per 
ton, or the enormous value in the aggregate of 2,700,000 dollars. The 
Crescent is another mine worked like a coal-bed, the ore lying horizontally 
in the large room that has been opened, the roof being held up by heavy 
timbers with very stout caps and tugging poles. The ore breasts from a 
foot to three and four feet, and occasionally very fine specimens of hom 
silver are found. 


The Comstock Lode in the Washoe Mountains is absolutely 
the richest mine ever known in the world, and is only ap. 
proached in richness by some of the Mexican mines in olden 
times. The two mines of which we have been writing form 
only a small, but apparently the richest, part of it. Their 
united length is 1880 feet, and the width of the lode or vein 
is from 200 to 400 feet, widening as it descends from the 
surface. What an immense mass of the precious metals is 
here concentrated. The average yield of the ore-mass 
appears to be about £160 to the ton; but in some of the drifts 
or cuttings the yield is upwards of £400 to the ton, and 
selected specimens yield £1600 to the ton. Contrast this 
with the £8 per ton which is a fortune to the quartz-miners 
for gold. The amount of ‘ assessments’ (which we take to 
be ‘ paid-up capital’) for these two mines—viz., the ‘ Cali- 
fornia’ and the ‘ Consolidated Virginia ’—at the end of 1875 
was barely £180,000, while the latter of these mines during 
the same year paid a dividend of no less than two and a half 
millions sterling. The aggregate market-value of the shares 
of the two companies in 1875 was £22,000,000 sterling; and 
the gold and silver ore, ‘now in sight,’ in those two mines 
was computed at from £12,000,000 to £20,000,000 sterling, 
In the Report of the Director of the United States Mint, 
dated Nov. 18, 1877, it is stated that ‘the yield of bullion 
from the two mines which embrace the great ore-chimney, 
discovered in 1874 in the Comstock Lode, had amounted, up 
to October 31, 1877, to 78,852,918 dollars (£15,800,000), of 
which 36,736,348 dollars were gold. These mines are now 
producing at the rate of nearly three million dollars per 
month—.e., at the rate of fully £7,000,000 per annum.’ The 
deep-sinkings have shown that the quality of gold and silver 
in the great ‘ore-chimney’ continues undiminished down to 
a depth of 1600 feet, the utmost depth yet explored. 

The State of Nevada since 1873 has annually produced §, 
nearly twice as much of the precious metals as California has fF 
done; the annual yield of Nevada being about seven millions 
sterling, against three and a half or four millions for Cali- 
fornia. Reporting upon these mines of Nevada, Mr. Whitehill, 
the State Mineralogist, in 1875, said— 
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From the present indications, our mining resources are, practically, 
without limit, and, with one of the most industrious and bravest popula- 
tions to be found in any country, no uneasiness need be felt as to the 
decay of mining enterprises in Nevada. No safer investment for capital 
can be made where such speedy and remunerative results are obtained. 
The fruits of our mines have made thousands of men wealthy, and have 
built a hundred palaces more gorgeous than those of ancient story; and 
still our army of courageous prospectors are searching on every moun- 
tain-slope and in every deep ravine for the stores of wealth which 
Nature a so lavishly bestowed upon this section of our land. Many 
old districts are being re-organized, and abandoned claims re-located, 
while those at work, with rare exceptions, are greatly cheered with an- 
ticipations of a brighter future. 


Nevada has justly been styled the ‘Silver State,’ but it 
seems that its pre-eminence is about to be challenged. 
Another vast silver-region is being brought to light in Lower 
California, which promises to become as famous for silver as 
its sister country is for gold. The peninsula of Lower Cali- 
fornia, we are told, ‘seems destined to reach a point of mining 
development not at all inferior to the Silver State, Nevada.’ 
It is being prospected in every part; and already in one 
location, adjoining the Bay of All Saints, a mine has been 
discovered by the new American settlers or explorers, which 
bids fair to rival the Consolidated Virginia mine itself. This 
mine is called the El Dorado ; and it is stated that the assay 
of the ores shows a richness ranging from £50 to nearly £300 
per ton; while, owing to the facilities for working and the 
nearness of the mine to the sea, the ore can be laid down in 
§an Francisco at a cost of only 20 dollars (£4) per ton.* 
Quite recently another remarkable silver-mine is reported to 
have been discovered in New Mexico, and which (according 
to the local journals quoted in ‘ The Manchester Guardian,’ 
July 15) has thrown Santa Fé into great excitement, the new 
mine being situated twenty miles south of that town, in the 
Cevillio Mountains. ‘The ‘first strike’ was at the beginning 
of May, and the district, so far as it has been prospected, is 
(whether accurately or not) reported to be richer than any of 
the mines of Colorado, Nevada, or California, and is about 
wenty miles square. In the same locality are some old 
Spanish mines which have not been worked for more than a 
entury. The ores are mostly carbonates of silver, but 
falena is also found. ‘The erection of smelting works was in 
ogress; and, according to the sanguine opinion of the local 
hewspapers, ‘there is every prospect that Santa Fé will soon 
val the richest of the existing centres of silver-mining.’ 
Everything that happens in the New World, especially in 

* ‘San Francisco Journal of Commerce,’ 12th January, 1876. 
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the northern half of the continent, within reach of the news- 
loving ‘American,’ is pretty sure to be soon known. The 
fortunate individual who ‘ strikes’ silver or oil does not even 
wait to be ‘interviewed,’ but hastens to find partners in work- 
ing his mineral treasures. Indeed the importance of the 
discovery is most likely to be exaggerated; and such may be 
true of the new silver-mines above mentioned. But there is 
another quarter of the world where secrecy and reticence are 
as much the rule as publicity is among the American people. 
The Russian Government is peculiarly given to secrecy; but 
the news which has been leaking out from time to time of 
_late seems to show that extensive and rich mines of gold are 
being discovered in Siberia, and also in the Ural Mountains. 

It was in the Urals and Siberia that the first modern dis- 
coveries of gold were made, and which, some forty years ago, 
brought such valuable relief to the trading nations of the 
world, among whom metallic money for a generation pre- 
viously had been growing scarce. Prior to the gold dis-. 
coveries in California in 1848, one-half of the entire annual 
supply of gold came from the eastern dominions of the Czar. 
Recent investigations have shown that gold had been worked 
both in the Ural Mountains and in Siberia in prehistoric 
times, and evidently by peoples who have ages ago disap- 
peared, at least from their old quarters. Humboldt reported 
that a vast tract in Siberia was auriferous; and, from scat- 
tered tidings within the last eighteen months, it appears as 
if new and valuable stores of the precious metals are about 
to replenish the emptied treasury of the Emperor of All the 
Russias. 

We may suitably conclude this article by putting together, 
briefly, the gist of the news which has leaked out with respect 
to these new gold-finds in Eastern Russia, as published in 
scattered paragraphs in the newspapers. Firstly, ‘ an English- 
man in the Urals’ writes that immense discoveries of gold 
have been made at Krasnoyarsk in Siberia, and that the 
nuggets are of great size, and yield a large percentage of 
gold, one of them weighing no less than 385 pounds. ‘ The 
Yenizeisk authorities have done their best to keep the matter 
secret, and to prevent a rush from other provinces.’ Never- 
theless, we are told, ‘the effect of the discovery was that 
when the snow set in at Krasnoyarsk, in November, 1878, the 
population in the district was 4000 in excess of what it had 
been six weeks before; and the price of labour at Tomsk had 
risen from thirty copecks, or 9d. a day, to a rouble, or about 
three shillings. Secondly, a Russian newspaper states that 
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in Siberia, near the village of Montigyen, a large nugget of 
gold has been found weighing 147 pounds; and that in the 
district of Irkutsk alone the produce of the gold-mines amounts 
anually to 900 pounds, or nearly one and a quarter million 
sterling. Lastly, we find it stated that ‘news from Orenburg 
reports the discovery of more gold-fields promising a large 
yield. The gold excavated and purified in the Orenburg dis- 
trict in 1877 amounted to fully two million roubles, or about 
£300,000, and a like quantity was produced in the Ural 
Mountains. In the Russian gold-diggings rather more than 
8000 workmen were employed in 1877, and the total produc- 
tion of gold throughout the empire was estimated at 30 
million roubles, or four and a half millions sterling.’ It is 
added that, ‘ notwithstanding this large gain of the precious 
metal at home, not a single gold coin is to be found in circu- 
lation—a fact clearly denoting the bad effects of an unlimited 
paper-currency.’ 

When the leading merchants and bankers of the City of 
London have found it advisable to memorialize the Prime 
Minister on the increasing ‘ scarcity of metallic currency,’ it is 
obvious that these new Russian gold-mines are likely to be 
beneficial not only to the treasury of the Czar, but to the whole 
wide world of commerce and industry. R. H. PATTERSON. 


Art. I1I.—Modern Greece. 


(1) Finlay’s History of the Greek Revolution. Two Vols. 
Blackwood. 1861. 

(2) New Greece. By Lewis Serceant. Cassell, Petter, and 
Galpin. 1877. 

(3) La Grece telle qu Elle est. Par P. A. Morartinis. Paris and 
Athens. 1877. 

(4) Parliamentary Papers—Greece, 

(5) A History of our Own Times. By Justix McCarrtuy, M.P. 
Chatto and Windus. 


Some months ago we reviewed the books giving the best 
account of the glorious struggle that, though itself not 
unstained by crime, brought into the world a new kingdom 
with something of the traditions of the most splendid race the 
world has seen, a race to which we owe the best features of 
our modern civilization. We concluded the heroic story at 
the battle of Navarino, which by destroying the Turkish fleet 
put an end to the inhuman devastations of Ibrahim Pasha. 
This great service rendered to humanity was characteristically 
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described in the Queen’s speech by reactionary statesmen ag 
an ‘untoward event,’ and the gallant Admiral Codrington 
returned to England under a cloud. 

The pride of the cruel and barbarous Sultan Mahmond 
required a still further chastisement. The Black Sea was at 
that time (so late as the year 1828) closed to almost all 
commerce but the slave trade. On this and other subjects 
Russia and Turkey disagreed, and war was declared by Nicholas 
on the 26th of April, 1825. 

England’s sympathies, as represented by her ministry, 
evidently inclined to the Sultan, and yet she could not, after 
the disgust which his massacres and wholesale slave-dealing 
had caused throughout Europe, declare openly in his favour, 
so a timid, vacillating course was adopted, irritating both to 
Turks and Russians, while the ,Greeks, who had regarded 
England as their natural protector, owing to her connection 
with the Ionian Islands, were drawn into the arms of the 
Russians and French, especially the latter, who soon took vigo- 
rous measures for the establishment of Greek independence. 

The warlike action of Russia, though eventually completely 
successful, disappointed her admirers. She was engaged 
with a state which was on the verge of anarchy, or worse, 
whose navy had been destroyed, and whose army was mainly 
composed of mutinous Janissaries. Turkey was defeated, but 
not until after two campaigns, during which the Russians 
died like flies in an early frost. Marshal Diebitsh, however, 
in the second campaign managed to cross the Balkans, and 
the treaty of Adrianople, humiliating tothe Turks, was signed 
on the 14th of September, 1829. 

During the winter of 1827-8 the army of Ibrahim Pasha 
in Greece suffered intense privations, and large bodies of his 
Albanian troops deserted ; still Ibrahim clung to the Morea, 
and from time to time sent off to Alexandria large numbers of 
Greek slaves, besides planting small colonies of Turks in 
villages whose Christian population he had exterminated. 
These barbarous proceedings, viewed with indifference by the 
Conservatives of England, so exasperated the French that an 
expedition was fitted out in aid of the Greeks, and on the 30th 
of August, 1828, an army of 14,000 Frenchmen landed at 
Petalidi, in the Gulf of Coron. This imposing force brought 
Ibrahim to terms; a new convention was signed on the 7th of 
September, and the Egyptian army left the shores of Greece 
for ever, the first division on the 7th of September, and the 
second on the 5th of October. 

The French troops increased the debt of gratitude due to 
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them by sundry public works which they commenced, such as 
roads, bridges, and the repair of the fortresses, and left the 
country with a fair beginning towards organization. 

One of the interesting questions which occupied men’s 

minds in Turkey during the year 1826 was that of who was to 
be the head of the new Greek nation; just as the question as 
to the first Prince of Bulgaria has lately been debated during 
several months. In Servia, in the early part of this century, 
the same difficulty had been settled by the overpowering merits 
of those leaders of men, the warlike swineherds Karageorge- 
witch and Obrenowitch, and when the former‘was murdered 
hisrival stood unquestioned as chief ofthe nation. In Greece 
it was decided that the freedom of the land had been won less 
by the merits of any native chief than by the long suffering, 
the determination, and the incredible sacrifices of the Greek 
people, who too often had been infamously robbed by -their 
native leaders. The new president must needs be Greek by 
birth, otherwise such foreigners as Church, Febvier, or Coch- 
rane might well have been elected to the dignity of head of the 
nation. In fine anational assembly was convened at Troezene 
in April 1827, and the Count Capodistrias was elected for a 
period of seven years. 
- Capodistrias was a native of Corfu, and was fifty-one years 
of age at the date of his election. He had been brought up 
to the practice of medicine, a profession which amongst the 
Greeks has not unfrequently furnished statesmen. He had 
been politically employed since 1803, when he was secretary 
of the Ionian Government, and on that state being absorbed 
for a time in the French Empire, he transferred his services 
to Russia, which found him employment. With many faults, 
owing to a somewhat narrow education, the Count had some 
qualities which fitted him for his important post. He had 
great ability and simple and dignified manners. He spoke 
Greek, but was unable to write it, a not uncommon failing 
amongst the higher classes of Greeks at a time when the 
fortunes of the nation were so low, but he was proficient in 
French as well as Italian. 

The constitution of Troezene was that of the new nation; but 
Capodistrias, coming into power during a time of anarchy, 
found it impossible to adhere to this arrangement. He there- 
fore established a council of state called Panhellenion, con- 
sisting of twenty-seven members, divided into three sections, 
for the consideration of administrative, financial, and judicial 
business. Decrees were issued by the president based upon 
the reports of this council. 
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Capodistrias was president for three years, and as time 
passed he developed more and more the desire to make him. 
self a despot. Nor should he be judged hardly on this account, 
He had been brought up in an atmosphere of despotism ; his 
native place, Corfu, was then governed despotically by Vene- 
tians, French, and Russians alternately. Part of Capodistria’s 
training had been Russian; and surely the state of Greece 
when he was called to the head of affairs was as unfit for 
constitutional government as any country well could be. It 
is said that the Count was accustomed to call the primates 
‘Christian Turks,’ the military chiefs ‘robbers,’ the men of 
letters ‘ fools,’ and the Phanariots ‘ children of Satan,’ nick- 
names not altogether undeserved, especially the last. The 
task of reorganization when the Turks had gone was a 
gigantic one, and Capodistrias was scarcely the man to suc: 
ceed. He was jealous of his best subordinates, always a 
grievous fault in an administrator, and consequently he was 
driven by this despicable passion to choose and appoint 
inferior men. 

Although the Egyptians had been driven out of Greece by 
French troops, the war with the Turks dragged on in a feeble 
and irregular way, the Sultan being now deeply engaged in 
resisting the Russian army. While everything thus de 
pended on the troops being organized by competent men, 
Capodistrias had the folly to drive out of the country the 
veteran Febvier and to insult the capable Church, when he 
appointed his brother, Count Agostino Capodistrias, a man of 
notorious incapacity, a general and plenipotentiary in Western 
Greece, who soon caused an amount of mischief such as 
might have been anticipated. 

The war was brought to a close in 1829, when the Allied 
Powers fixed the frontier of Greece by a protocol ; the British 
Government, then in the hands of the traditional foes of 
liberty, ranging itself on the side of the barbarian tyrants, 
and thrusting as large a number of Christians as possible 
under the Turkish yoke—a fatal mistake which, even during 
the last few months, has caused an indescribable amount of 
misery. Capodistrias was then left in peace, as far as the 
Turks were concerned, to pursue his ideas of reorganizing his 
government. The Turks had wisely left, from the period of 
their conquests, much of the Christian organization they had 
found in the form of a municipal system, worked by Christians 
under Turkish authority. This was obnoxious to the President, 
as it savoured too much of democracy, for which, as a born 
noble, he had always the greatest abhorrence. He therefore 
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set himself to destroy the system and centralize the govern- 
ment as much as possible by appointing numerous ofiicials of 
his own. The municipalities were paralyzed, and jobbery and 
petty tyranny reigned triumphant. The islands of Hydra, 
Spetzas, Poros, and Egina were delivered over to the absolute 
power of Viaro Capodistrias, one of the President’s brothers, 
who arrogated to himself both legislative and judicial as well 
as administrative authority. He caused arrests to be made 
under no authority but his own, and confined worthy men in 
prison for no cause but that they were obnoxious to him, 
having opposed his arbitrary measures ; and, worse still, he 
imposed taxes without any vote of the municipalities or autho- 
rity from the central government. Nor was the condition of 
of the mainland under the President’s creatures much better. 
The peasantry found that they had been delivered from Moslem 
pashas only to be handed over to Christian pashas, who had 
been trained in the same school of Turkish tyranny and cor- 
ruption. The President’s jealousy was such that he would 
allow no payments to be made for the service of any ministe- 
rial department without an order under his sign manual. He 
managed to prevent others from doing what he himself was 
unable to perform satisfactorily. The most grievous error that 
was made was that of keeping up the vicious system of tithe 
farming. The revenue was raised by levying a tenth of the 
annual produce of all cultivated land, and an additional fifteen 
per cent. on all national property. Under this system, which 
is universal throughout Turkey, no peasant or farmer is 
allowed to cut his crop or gather his grapes until the tithe 
farmer has given him permission so to do; and as this is often 
withheld until the crops are being spoiled in the hope of ex- 
tracting a bribe from the suffering peasant, one may well 
imagine the misery and waste which it causes. The evils of 
the tithe farming were apparently not recognized by Capo- 
distrias, who even employed the system as a means of 
strengthening his power by giving large districts to his per- 
sonal friends to farm. The worst fault in the President’s 
administration was his delay in establishing legal tribunals. 
His extraordinary commissioners were allowed to exercise a 
legal jurisdiction which was greatly abused; and it was not 
until the 27th of August, 1830, that a decree was issued or- 
ganizing civil and criminal tribunals. He evidently wished to 
retain judiciary authority in subordination to the executive, a 
mode of government too common in Europe at that time. The 
measures that were taken to promote education were languid 
and futile, although, as was afterwards proved, no nation in 
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Europe had a more burning desire for instruction. The educa- 
tion of the priests was utterly neglected, so that they were 
little better than African fetishmen. 

While Capodistrias was proving himself unfit to be a ruler 
of men by his deeds, he was diplomatically but vainly striving 
to prove to the Powers that he was the only man to govern 
Greece, meantime these were trying to arrange for the future 
of the country. On the 22nd of March, 1829, a protocol was 
signed in London in which the frontier of Greece was drawn 
from the Gulf of Volo to the Gulf of Arta, and the annual 
tribute to the Sultan was fixed at about £30,000. The three 
protecting Powers were to choose an hereditary sovereign, who 
was to acknowledge the suzerainty of the Sultan, but to enjoy 
complete independence in all domestic affairs. On this basis 
the English and French ambassadors were sent to Constanti- 
nople to negociate wtth the Sultan. 

The Russians were, however, practically the best friends of 
Greece, as they had brought the pride of the Sultan to the 
dust ; for in the treaty of Adrinople there was a clause which 
engaged the Sultan to adhere to the treaty of the 6th of July, 
1827, for the pacification of Greece, and to adopt the protocol 
of the 22nd of March, 1829. 

The brilliant success of Russia so roused the jealousy of 
the Western Powers that it was determined to checkmate her 
by rendering Greece altogether independent, but at the same 
time to diminish her territory. She was declared independent 
by the protocol of the 3rd of February, 1830, but a new 
frontier was drawn from the mouth of the Achelous to the 
mouth of the Sperchius; a considerable part of Etolia and 
Acarnania was thus thrust back into barbarism, and at the 
moment that we write is undergoing horrible indignities 
from swarms of Circassians and Bashi-Bazouks sent by the 
Sultan as instruments of his paternal rule. As an example 
of the ignorance of those who thus presumed to carve out the 
destinies of a foreign nation, it was ordained that the part of 
the continent in which Greek is the language of the people 
should be delivered to Turkey, while that part in which 
Albanian is chiefly spoken should be given to Greece. The 
sovereignty of this wretched little state was offered to Prince 
Leopold of Saxe-Coburg, who at first accepted it, but after 
much correspondence and negociation, during which he de- 
clared that Candia and other islands ought to be added to the 
kingdom, finally withdrew from the sovereignty, and left the 
Powers to find another prince. Meantime Capodistrias was 
proceeding from bad to worse, and disgusting the young nation 
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by bis tyranny, employing spies and suborners after the most 
approved fashion of continental despotisms. He soon came 
into conflict with the press, which he endeavoured to silence, 
while he seized and imprisoned citizens on mere suspicion of 
disloyalty, and banished some eminent men. He even dis- 
missed judges because they refused to pronounce illegal 
sentences at the suggestion of creatures of the President. 

This state of discontent could not long continue without in- 
surrection. Maina refused to pay taxes. Hydra declared 
itself an independent state, and collected the revenues in 
several islands of the Archipelago, maintaining a small navy. 
Syra (now the most flourishing island of the Levant) followed 
the example of Maina. On this Capodistrias determined to 
employ force to crush the insurrection; but while he was 
making his preparations, the brave Miaoutis, at the head of 
a band of Hydriots, seized the national vessels, putting the 
Admiral, Canaris, under arrest. The revolutionary leaders had 
much difficulty in preventing the interference of the Allied 
Powers, and the Greeks showed remarkable skill in avoiding . 
this danger ; meantime Capodistrias, ascribing his troubles 
to the machinations of his enemies rather than to his own 
blunders and incompetence, singled out individuals for perse- 
eution. Recognizing the family of Mavromichales, which had 
played a distinguished part in the revolution, as rivals, he re- 
moved its members from every official position, thereby 
creating a formidable number of popular leaders. The family 
of Petrobey too fell under the ban of the President, and had 
to endure a harassing persecution. An insurrection broke out 
at Tzimova, under the leadership of Yanni, the brother of 
Petrobey, of no very formidable dimensions, but sufficient to 
add to the troubles of the President. Three of the leading 
men of the above persecuted families were cleverly entrapped 
and taken prisoners by the government. The circumstances 
of their arrest excited a good deal of popular indignation, and 
perhaps it was owing to this fact that these men were allowed 
to be at large enjoying much liberty, though not allowed to 
leave Nauplia. The President seems to have blundered 
throughout, for he only irritated these lawless men without 
depriving them of their power for mischief, as the sequel 
proved. 

On the 9th of October, 1831, Capodistrias went to the church 
of St. Spyridion to hear mass. He saw Constantine and 
George Mavromichales, two of the prisoners at large, standing 
on each side of the low door. As the President stooped to 
enter, one of the men shot him, the other stabbed him with his 
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yataghan. One of the orderlies shot Constantine on the. spot, 
the other assassin took to flight, and managed to reach the 
house of the French resident, where he sought protection, and 
for a time found it. On a formal demand being made for 
his surrender, he was delivered over to the authorities, and 
duly executed on the 22nd of October. Of the President 
Mr. Finlay says— 


The name of Capodistrias remained for some time a party spell, but 
time has proved the avenger of truth. His talents, his eloquent state 
apers, and his private virtues receive their merited praise; but with all 
is sophistry, his cunning insinuations and false pretences, they proved 
insufficient to conceal the wrongs which his vicious system of administra- 
tion inflicted on Greece. 


Aprés moi le déluge was the saying of the Tory Metternich, 
and might also have been the epitaph on the tomb of Capo- 
distrias. Anarchy followed on his death; the nation drifted 
into civil war, and had not the Turks been severely punished 


__ by their recent war with Russia, the Sultan doubtless would 


have recovered his lapsed territory, and have filled it with 
Moslem emigrants. The British government sent Sir Strat- 
ford Canning (still living amongst us as Lord Stratford de 
Redcliffe) to Constantinople to obtain the recognition of the 
new Grecian state, and on his way he stopped at Nauplia, 
and found Agostino, the brother of Capodistrias, mustering 
his forces to seize and keep the position of the murdered 
President. 

The ambassador strongly urged compromise and peace ; but 
his counsels were thrown away upon the vain and foolish 
pretender, who continued to urge on his warlike preparations. 

The attention of Europe was not exclusively directed to 
Greece at this time, for in 1831 the kingdom of Belgium was 
created, and Russia, one of the chief Powers interested in 
Greece, was now engaged in a life and death struggle with 
Poland. Nevertheless, on the 13th of February, another 
protocol was signed, offering the throne of Greece to Otho, 
a royal Bavarian lad of seventeen, who accepted it. We have 
neither space nor inclination to record the complicated 
struggles that ensued between the warring parties in the state. 
At the end of 1832 Greece was in a state of anarchy, and 
there were not a few who condemned the action of the 
Powers in rescuing the nation from the dominion of the 
Sultan. The European Powers were at last forced to come 
to the rescue, and save the Greeks from themselves. On the 
21st of July, 1832, a treaty was signed at Constantinople by 
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which the Sultan recognized the kingdom of Greece; more- 
over, the allies guaranteed a loan of sixty millions of francs, 
out of which an indemnity to Turkey was paid. 

The King of Bavaria concluded an alliance with Greece on 
the Ist of November, 1832, and engaged to send 3500 troops to 
support the throne. On the 16th of January, 1833, the king 
landed with a small army of Bavarians, and the nation at 
once fell under the government of foreigners, these being 
Count Armansperg, M. de Maurer, and General Heideck. 
Nevertheless the foreigners were welcomed, for Greece was 
weary of the fierce contentions of warring factions, and longed 
for safety and repose. 

The boy king was at once popular. He landed on a bright 
spring day in February, amidst the roar of artillery, and sur- 
rounded by a brilliant staff, and rode through Nauplia sit- 
ting erect and graceful on his charger, hailed by the plaudits 
of admiring citizens. The scene was at oncc touching and 
picturesque. Crowds of kilted mountaineers, of bronzed 
southern sailors, and peasants in Eastern costume, hailed the 
boy, as representing a young Christian kingdom rising from 
the ashes of the dolorous past, and facing the future full of 
hope and confidence. Nor were the sanguine anticipations of 
Philhellenists founded merely on their desires. There was the 
substantial help of the Powers which had provided the young 
kingdom with what Finlay calls an ‘overflowing treasury,’ 
so that nothing seemed wanting to the success of the new 
experiment. 

We may anticipate so far as to say that the experiment has 
been on the whole successful ; but not until the world had pro- 
nounced free Greece a failure on more than one occasion. 
The sturdy advocates of despotism have pronounced the fatal 
word more than once, but the more hopeful advocates of free- 
dom have, even in the darkest days, been justified in quoting 
the memorable words of Galileo, EZ pur si muove. 

From the arrival of the king, Greece was doomed to be 
governed by well-meaning pedantic Germans, who were not 
only ignorant of Greece, but who disdainfully refused to learn 
from the natives. 

Like other parts of Turkey, Greece had been galled by the 
rigorous exaction of the tenth of the agricultural produce in 
kind—a tax harmless in itself if the tithe farmers were honest 
men, but fatal to all prosperity from the method of its 
exaction. Backed by the authority of the government, and 
fearless of being called to account by a miserable peasant, the 
tithe farmer forbids the reaping of the harvest until he has 
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-exacted a fourth, a third, or even in some cases half the crop, 


which he compels the unfortunate cultivator to cart to town 
for him. Such had been the hard case of the peasant under 
the Turks ; and although he had been relieved of the tyranny 
of a brutal race alien in religion, yet the machinery being left 
behind, he was soon to find that the Christian tax-gatherer 
could be hard and cruel, even under a Christian government, 
Gone doubtless the grosser forms of brutal outrage might be 
absent. 

The duties of a government are, after all, extremely simple, 
and ought to be easy. They may be described roughly as 
protection of life and property, and the undertaking of great 
works requiring great combination and resources. The defence 
of Greek territory from foreign aggression may be eliminated 
from the obligations of the Bavarian government, as all the 
European Powers were prepared to resent any attack by 
Turkey, the only possible foe. The making of roads was 
obviously one of the most elementary duties of the new 
government, and this was absolutely neglected, and yet the 
public money disappeared. The armed bands, gathered 
together by patriot chiefs, at first for defence of the country, 
and afterwards for faction fights, were disbanded, and in 
their place a national army was created, but Bavarian officers 
possessing neither merit nor experience were at once pro- 
moted to high military rank. More than 5000 Bavarian 
soldiers were enrolled in the Greek service and about as 
many natives. Then began a policy of complete centraliza- 
tion. The municipalities which had preserved the vitality of 
the nation during Venetian despotism and Turkish tyranny 
were crushed by Bavarian centralization—a system of govern- 
ment emasculating to a population of the West, but to a 
people living in scattered hamlets in a difficult country with- 
out roads, fatal to all improvement, and calculated to bring 
government into contempt. The kingdom was divided into 
ten provinces or nomarchies, over which prefects or nomarchs 
were appointed, an oligarchical elective college was formed to 
choose three candidates, from whom the king was to name 
the chief magistrate or demarch, and instead of a court of 
law suspending this functionary, the Minister of the Interior 
was invested with the power. 

Amongst the fiscal measures.of the government, their 
monopoly of salt was a measure fatal to the health and well- 
being of both man and beast. The consequences to the 
peasantry were soon apparent: a great mortality of sheep 
ensued, and the shepherds took to brigandage. While the 
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Bavarians were thus misgoverning the unhappy Greeks, they 
edified the world by squabbles and intrigues against each 
other. Something like a little civil war raged in the govern- 
ing body, small as it was. Maurer, Heideck, Abel, and Gasser, 
the latter the Bavarian Minister at the Greek court, allied 
themselves with M. Rouen, the French Minister, and formed 
a clique, whose efforts were directed against Armansperg, the 
Prime Minister. On the other hand, he gained for his allies 
the English Minister, Mr. Dawkins, and Captain Lyons, who 
commanded the Madagascar, the English ship stationed in 
Greek waters. There were abundant subjects of criticism 
and recrimination, amongst the worst of which was the fact 
that £4500 had been added to Armansperg’s salary as table- 
money for his hospitalities, and this sum, by the efforts of 
his enemies, was at length taken from him. But these 
miserable details are scarcely worth our notice, except as 
affecting the welfare of Greece. There were obvious signs of 
bad government throughout the country, especially in the 
revival of brigandage to such an alarming extent as to induce 
the Powers to recommend the King of Bavaria to recall 
Maurer and Abel, leaving Count Armansperg master of the 
field. Henceforward he was for three years practically a 
despot, only ceding his place as President of the Regency 
when Otho came of age in June, 1835, when he was appointed 
arch-chancellor. His ministration was marked by many and 
grievous faults. He governed as a despot, doubtless well- 
meaning, but liable to be misled by his spies and sycophants 
as well as by his own want of broad views and just apprecia- 
tion of the wants of a people, to whom he was a stranger to 
the last. Like all despots, he hated a free press, and prose- 
cuted the ‘ Soter,’ a newly established paper that ventured to 
speak boldly. ‘To render the punishment of the editor easy, 
Armansperg removed two of the judges whose impartiality he 
feared, so that the editor was condemned to a heavy fine and 
@ year’s imprisonment. He appealed to the Areopagus, and 
the sentence was annulled, on which the attacks of the press 
became more violent and bitter, ensuring the recall of the 
arch-chancellor, who was replaced by Rudhart, another 
Bavarian. Then ensued a dispute with the British Minister, 
who, as representing one of the protecting Powers, objected 
to the despotic power openly assumed by the Bavarian. He 
too was recalled, and henceforth the Prime Minister was a 
Greek, the war department alone being directed by a Bavarian. 

The Bavarians had grossly misgoverned Greece for some 
years, but in thus condemning them we must observe that 
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everything is relative. Compared with the government of the 
Turks that of the Bavarians was excellent, though falling 
very far short of decent administration from a European 
point of view. The Greeks, emerging from a long war of 
extermination, had no idea of civilized government, and before 
the advent of the Bavarians governed much as did the 
Asiatics who preceded them. They were, in short, corrupt, 
ignorant, and short-sighted. The Bavarians did after all 
organize the administration, after a fashion, and pulled the 
little kingdom out of the slough of anarchy, and the best of 
the Greeks, full of patriotism, have not been slow to learn 
from Europe the art of just and good government, which they 
have honestly striven to establish in their native country. 

King Otho, as he grew older, developed into a king after 
the pattern of the continental sovereign so well known at the 
petty German courts. He evidently thought that Greece was 
a private appanage, and that the Greeks were made for his 
good pleasure and service. His favourites and creatures 
ruled despotically, the press was persecuted, and the king- 
dom progressed but slowly. Under such a government, dis- 
putes with foreign powers were as inevitable as conflicts with 
its own subjects. More than once Sir Edmund Lyons had a 
petty squabble with the court party, each representing the 
smallest of cliques rather than the people they officially re- 
presented. On one occasion the British Minister was left 
by an oversight, intentional or otherwise, of the master of the 
ceremonies without a seat in the court circle, and allowed to 
stand during the whole of a theatrical performance. For 
this the master of the ceremonies was obliged to leave the 
kingdom and the Minister of Foreign Affairs called to make a 
humble apology, which after all was a forced one. These 
misunderstandings were Bavarian rather than Greek, though 
the nation had to bear the discredit resulting from them. 
There were also many disputes between the Ionians and 
Greece as long as the Ionian Islands were under our protec- 
tion, and England had to collect disputed debts by means of 
a cruel blockade, owing mainly to the obstinate perversity of 
Bavarian officials. 

Brigandage has ever been the bane of Greece as of Italy. 
The configuration of a country partially accounts for it. 
Where there are mountains affording hiding-places only acces- 
sible to the shepherds who feed their flocks on the slopes; 
where the central government is weak, and the police conse- 
quently inefficient, and there exists a population which, though 
not numerous, has but little variety of occupation, and if the 
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country has lately been the scene of warfare, brigandage is 
inevitable. The younger and more enterprizing of the popu- 
lation, who in America or England would be absorbed in 
factories or become emigrants and colonists, in Greece or 
Italy take to the mountains, and if they behave well to the 
poor, are soon heroes with the peasants, who afford them 
shelter, aid, and information, either of the approach of 
wealthy travellers or of the officers of justice. In the years 
1833 and 1834 Greece suffered more from brigandage than at 
any period of her history. There were robbers both by sea 
and land. The allies had to assist in the suppression of 
piracy, which had obtained such dimensions as to irritate 
Europe. In the spring of 1833 one hundred and fifty pirates 
were caught and brought to be tried in Nauplia. 

In 1834 an insurrection was occasioned in Maina by a very 
common error in the Government of mistaking effect for 
cause. All the country houses were defensible towers, with 
no windows in the lower storeys, but with a door in the upper 
storey communicating with a moveable platform resting on a 
detached stone staircase. The Government ordered the de- 
struction of these towers, which they regarded as abodes of the 
turbulent. Their peculiar style of architecture was simply 
the consequence of the lawless state of the country, where 
every man’s house was his castle in a very literal sense 
indeed. Though doubtless there were brigands who lived in 
such houses, and sallied out from time to time to prey on 
travellers, the mistake was in classing the whole population 
of Mainote farmers in a criminal category. A force of 
Bavarian soldiers was sent to destroy the buildings, and this 
force was resisted. On one occasion part of a battalion was 
surrounded by the armed people, cut off from water, and 
compelled to surrender at discretion. This led to further 
resistance ; and at one time a petty civil war raged in Maina, 
which was brought to a close partly by concessions, partly by 
corruption, and partly by force, but the Government was 
eventually obliged to withdraw the Bavarians and form a 
battalion of Mainotes to keep order. 

In 1834 an insurrection broke out in Messenia and Arcadia. 
Captain Gritzales, with 300 men, seized and imprisoned the 
nomarch of Messenia and the commandant of the gendarmerie 
of Kyparissia ; and another body of insurgents defeated some 
regulars near Stenyclerus; while Koleas Plapoutas, with 400 
men, attempted to seize the eparch of Arcadia at Andrityena, 
but failed. 

A considerable force of regulars and irregulars was de- 
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spatched by the Government, and under the Bavarian general, 
Schmaltz, soon surrounded the insurgent forces, who, after 
fighting some well-contested skirmishes, were dispersed, their 
chiefs being taken prisoners. The insurrection, however, left 
evil traces in the country, A number of the irregulars did 
not fancy returning to the monotonous life of industry from 
which they had been called, and so took to the mountains ag 
brigands; and during 1834 and the spring of 1835, Greece 
was more harassed than ever by freebooters. They waylaid 
and murdered several Bavarians, and even captured Govern- 
ment money well guarded by strong escorts. In one district 
the brigands mustered 200 men, and laid under contribution 
a number of villages. The existence of this terrible gangrene 
in the body politic was inextricably mixed with the intrigues 
of unscrupulous politicians. Brigandage was an argument in 
the mouth of Kolettes for revising the system of allowing 
chieftains to swagger about the country with armed followers, 
while Lesuire, the Bavarian minister, regarded it as a proof 
that the country could not dispense with Bavarian regular 
troops, and required more. By the advice of Sir Edmund 
Lyons, Gordon, who had taken so distinguished a part in the 
Greek war of independence, was entrusted with the task of 
clearing the country of brigands. No better man could have 
been named. He was no politician, but an honourable, 
straightforward man, with a thorough knowledge of Greece 
and the Greeks. He at once sent forward regular troops from 
Chalcis by Thebes, Livadia, and Salonica to Lordoriki. He 
posted troops so as to guard the passes on the frontier, and 
then descended by the defiles of Gita and Korax to Lordoriki, 
where he was joined by the regulars from Chalcis. He thus 
cleared Eastern Greece of brigands, and obliged them to move 
westward. 

At Lordoriki, Gordon, dividing his force into three divisions, 
marched westward. One division marched along that ridge 
of mountains which bounds the gulf of Corinth to the north; 
another marching through the centre of the country descended 
to Lepanto from the north-east; while the right moved north- 
ward to Artolina, trying to cut off the brigands from Turkey. 
The greater part of the marauders managed to escape into 
Turkey in spite of Gordon’s troops, owing to superior know- 
ledge of difficult mountain paths; but the task of pacifying the 
country was accomplished and security restored within a 
month after Gordon quitted Athens. But there were siill 
about 300 brigands assembled on the Turkish frontier, 
menacing the well-being of Greece, and here the remarkable 
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accomplishments of this extraordinary man were of great use. 
There are but few Englishmen who can speak Turkish, still 
fewer who can read the language, but perhaps not more than 
two or three who can speak, read, and write this exceedingly 
difficult Eastern tongue. Gordon was an oriental scholar, 
and could do all three. He at once entered into a correspond- 
ence with the pasha at Larissa, and he, respecting an English- 
man, at once co-operated, and promptly dispersed the brigands. 

The despotic government of King Otho and Count Armans- 
perg brought nothing but frequent petty insurrections and 
chronic brigandage. Within a very short time this terrible 
pest was as bad as ever. The agricultural population remained 
in an absolutely stationary condition: they were robbed by 
tax-gathers, gendarmes, and brigands in turn. The towns, 
nevertheless, increased, though by no means so satisfactorily 
as in a well-governed state. It is impossible to guess how 
long this state of things would have continued had not Eng- 
land and Russia, without in the least intending it, caused a 
revolution. They publicly called on the Greek Government 
to prepare to pay the interest of the Greek loan. In conse- 
quence of this the king, in the year 1842, adopted some 
taxes which aroused great discontent. Meantime there were 
ominous demands for a constitution both at home and abroad. 
In a debate in the House of Commons Lord Palmerston said, 
‘IT hope that Her Majesty’s ministers will urge strongly upon 
the King of Greece the necessity of his giving a constitution 
to his people in redemption of the ledge given by the three 
Powers in 1832, and repeated by Baron Gise, his father’s 
councillor.’ Sir Robert Peel, too, uttered some frequent words 
of like import. 

The Greeks had determined to get rid of all Bavarians, and 
constitutionally to govern themselves, though, in deference to 
the Powers, they were willing that Otho should remain as a 
constitutional sovereign. The court party obtained informa- 
tion of the conspiracy the night before its outbreak, and at 
once orders were given to send a force of gendarmes to arrest 
General Makryiannes and several chiefs who were to assemble 
at his house. The gendarmes, hoping to secure all the con- 
spirators at one haul, over-reached themselves by delaying 
their onslaught. When they did invest the house, the force 
Within was quite sufficient to defend itself, and the gendarmes 
retired, having had one of their number killed and another 
wounded. 

On hearing the shots, General Kalergi, the inspector of 
cavalry, rode to the barracks, where the troops were under 
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arms. At once a loud shout was raised—fjTw To Sivtayya, 
‘‘Long live the Constitution.” Kalergi assumed the com- 
mand and marched the troops to the royal palace. 

Otho was impatiently waiting for the news of the arrest of 
the conspirators when the troops appeared under the palace 
windows with the rebellious shout for the constitution. 
Nothing daunted, Otho sent for the artillery, loaded with 
grapeshot. They galloped up, and with perfect precision took 
up the position assigned them by Kalergi, when the king 
shouted to the troops, ‘Retire to your quarters!’ Kalergi 
roared out, ‘ Attention!’ and then, turning to the king, said, 
‘May I request your Majesty to give your orders through me?’ 
Some conversation now ensued between the king and Kalergi, 
after which it was announced that a certain number of the 
council of state were deputed to express the wishes of the 
‘nation to the king. Andreas Loudos, Rhigas Palimedes, and 
Andreas Metaxas were deputed to recommend to the king the 
dismissal of the Bavarians, the appointment of a new ministry, 
and the convocation of a national assembly. 

The king used every ruse to create delay even after receiving 
the deputation, hoping for some unforeseen turn of events to 
operate in his favour. Suddenly the carriages of the Russian 
and English ministers were seen. Kalergi with great tact 
prevented the ministers from any access to the king, at the 
same time solemnly assuring them of the safety, present and 
prospective, of the royal person. The Austrian and Prussian 
ministers were much more difficult to manage. They insisted 
on seeing the king; but Kalergi stood firm and absolutely 
forbade the interview. 

The king, finding himself completely in the power of the 
conspirators, who were evidently joined by the army, yielded, 
and forthwith signed anything presented to him; and s0 
Greece became a constitutional monarchy on the 15th of 
September, 1843, and all the Bavarians in the service were 
dismissed. 

On the 20th of November, 18438, the National Assembly met, 
when Otho swore obedience to the constitution. 

‘It is not,’ says Finlay, ‘the business of the historian of 
Greece under foreign domination to judge this constitution. 
It is only necessary for him to record the fact that it put an 
end to the government of alien rulers under which the Greeks 
had lived for 2000 years.’ 

A liberal constitution is doubtless a great help towards good 
government; but it is but a truism to say that, unless wisely 
administered, a constitution cannot of itself ensure the happ- 
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nessofa nation. Greece had still a fight with old corruptions, 
difficult to eradicate because cherished by a people reared 
under the brutal despotism of the Turks. Of all these evils 
brigandage was the most difficult of cure, as the brigands 
when chased from Greece invariably found a home across the 
Turkish frontier, from whence they returned when all was quiet. 

For many years Greece was almost an unknown country to 
all but a few English travellers, who brought back accounts 
varying according to their own pleasant or unpleasant ad- 
ventures. If a tourist had been cheated by his Greek inn- 
keeper or laundress at Athens, he would give a most gloomy 
prognostic of the future of the young nation. If, on the 
eontrary, the Englishman’s adventures had been pleasant, and 
he had found good sport among the red-legged partridges, his 
accounts were all of a hopeful and rosy hue. 

However, in the year 1850, Greece had the misfortune to 
become famous by falling under the displeasure of England, 
or, to speak more correctly, of Lord Palmerston. The British 
Government had conceived itself badly treated on various 
occasions of late, and to many remonstrances the government 
of King Otho had turned a deaf ear. At last matters were 
brought to a crisis by Lord Palmerston, who demanded com- 
pensation and reparation for several offences against British 
subjects. 

The first case was that of a Jew, Don Pacifico, whose house 
in Athens was attacked and plundered by an Athenian mob 
on the 4th of April, 1847. As an aggravation to the offence, 
it was alleged that the mob was headed by two of the sons of 
the Greek minister of war. The celebration of Easter is a 
great event amongst the Greeks. They parade the cities with 
an effigy of Judas Iscariot, which they burn at the close of the 
day, precisely as do our boys that of Guy Fawkes. On the 
Easter of 1847 the police were ordered to stop the usual reli- 
gious saturnalia, and the house of Don Pacifico, being near the 
spot where it was usual to burn the effigy, was burned instead. 

The Don was of Portuguese parentage, but born in Gib- 
raltar, and by religion a Jew. He at once complained to the 
British minister, and by way of utilizing his misfortune, he 
sent in a modest claim for £30,000. In addition to the 
grievance of the Jew a far different person had also been 
wronged. The king had absorbed in the palace garden a plot 
of ground belonging to Mr. Finlay, the historian of Greece, 
and refused proper compensation. Also a midshipman be- 
longing to H.M.’s ship I’antéme had one night been arrested 
by mistake and detained a short time. 
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The Greeks were dilatory and, moreover, too poor promptly 
to:meet the Jew’s demand. But the worst feature in the case 
was the fact that Lord Palmerston had conceived the unfor- 
tunate notion that the French were intriguing against England, 
and were encouraging the Greeks in their resistance to her 
demands. 

. Sundry outrages on Ionian sailors, the arrest of the middy, 
Finlay’s claim, and that of Don Pacifico, were by Lord Palmer- 
ston lumped together and presented in the form of an ulti- 
matum. The Greeks hesitated, and then the British fleet 
was ordered to the Pireus, where it established a blockade 
and seized all Greek vessels, both public and private. The 
Government of Greece appealed to France and Russia, who 
in turn remonstrated with the British Government; and then 
Lord Palmerston haughtily replied that the question was 
between England and Greece, and that no foreign interference 
was admissible. To this the Russian Government wrote one 
of those angry and offensive replies that are most serious in 
diplomacy and often precede the declaration of actual hostili- 
ties. When we call to mind the exceedingly courteous tone 
of diplomatic intercourse, we may appreciate the style of the 
Russian foreign minister, who expressed ‘the very painful 
surprise produced upon the mind of the emperor by the 
unexpected acts of violence which the British authorities had 
just directed against Greece,’ and asked if Great Britain, 
‘abusing the advantages which are afforded her by her im- 
mense maritime superiority,’ intended to ‘disengage herself 
from all obligation,’ and to ‘authorize all great Powers on 
every fitting opportunity to recognize towards the weak no 
other rule but their own will, no other right but their physical 
strength.’ The ‘very painful surprise’ expressed by the 
emperor was fully shared by a large body of Englishmen, 
who were shocked at the bullying tone adopted by a great 
Power towards a weak state. It may, however, be observed 
that the behaviour of weak nations is often exceedingly ag- 
gravating when they have fully realized the fact that their 
strength lies in their weakness, and that they are able to risk 
the peace of Europe. On this occasion the French appeared 
on the scene as mediators, and after some pourparlers the 
French Government. sent a diplomatist to Athens to try and 
arrange the affair. The claims of Mr. Finlay, a perfectly 
honourable man, were easily settled, the arrest of the middy 
and sundry offences to Ionian sailors were almost equally easy 
of arrangement; but Don Pacifico, the Jew, had almost 
occasioned a European war from his eagerness to make a 
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fortune out of his misfortune. Besides putting fabulous prices 
on his trumpery furniture, he declared that he had claims on 
the Portuguese Government, and that the documents con- 
nected with them had been destroyed by fire, and these he 
valued at £26,618. 

The negotiations carried on in London between the French 
and English Governments promised to settle all differences 
easily. It was arranged between the two Powers that a sum 
of £8500 was to be paid by the Greek Government and 
divided amongst the various claimants, excepting Don Paci- 
fico, whose formidable claims would be inquired into. Un- 
fortunately the necessary instructions were not forwarded 
quickly enough from London to Athens, so that when the 
French Government instructed their commissioner in Athens 
as to the recent London convention, he found Mr. Wyse, our 
minister, absolutely ignorant of the matter, and indisposed to 
abate any of hisdemands. Moreover, he continued his coercive 


measures until the despairing Greeks had to give way. Then 


when news of the convention arrived, there arose the question 
whether that document or the terms extorted by coercion 
should be the basis of arrangement. Lord Palmerston was 
80 overbearing in the matter that the French ambassador was 
actually withdrawn from London and a sort of war panic 
ensued. Eventually our Government gave way. It may be 
mentioned that the Jew who gave his name to this serious 
embroilment was discovered to be entitled to one-thirtieth of 
the sum he claimed. Amongst other items he charged £150 
for a bedstead, £30 for the sheets, £25 for two coverlets, and 
£10 for a pillow-case. These might have been the value of 
rare specimens of medieval furniture, consisting of fine carving 
and embroidery, but the Don was living in rather a mean way, 
with common furniture. 

It belongs to English rather than Greek history to record 
the votes of censure brought against Palmerston in both 
Houses ; how his censors in the Upper House gained a majority 
of 37, while he won in the House of Commons a majority of 
46—won it by the most powerful speech he ever uttered, in 
which he asked for the verdict of the House to decide ‘ whether 
as the Roman in days of old held himself free from indignity 
when he could say ‘‘ Civis Romanus sum,” so also a British 
subject, in whatever land he may be, shall feel confident that 
the watchful eye and strong arm of England will protect him 
against injustice and wrong.’ The national feelings of the 
members were roused by Lord Palmerston’s thrilling perora- 
tion, and he carried the day. 
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The next quarrel with England was on the occasion of the 
Crimean war, when an outburst of enthusiasm against the 
hereditary enemy of Greece carried the people beyond the 
bounds of discretion. An insurrection in Thessaly and Epirus 
was the inevitable consequence of the Russian declaration of 
war, and Greek troops marched into those provinces to assist 
their brethren. Shortly afterwards a combined British and 
French force landed at the Pireus, and occupied Athens until 
the end of the war. Perhaps this indiscreet and abortive in- 
vasion of Turkey kept Otho on the throne a few years longer 
than he would otherwise have remained there, for any attack 
on the Turks, be it never so rash or ill considered, is sure to 
be a source of popularity with the Greeks. But the rule 
of the Bavarian king was from first to last one huge blunder. 
He never understood the Greeks, and they understood him too: 
well; for he proved himself a narrow-minded, unsympathetic 
German. The Greeks were in despair, and planned a blood- 
less revolution. In 1862 the king, returning from a cruise, 
found himself dethroned and forbidden to land. There is but 
one step between the sublime and ridiculous. This revolution, 
which was no less than the dethronement of a king, an act 
suggestive of civil war, anarchy, and indefinite bloodshed, was 
effected with as much ease as the dismissal of a groom of the 
chamber from the well-ordered establishment of an English 
nobleman. 

Fortunately Earl Russell was then our foreign minister, 
and he took the part of the Greeks against their king. 
‘During a long course of years,’ he wrote, ‘the British 
Government endeavoured to impress on King Otho the mis- 
taken nature of the system of government which he pursued, 
and the necessity of adopting a system better calculated to 
conciliate the affection and confidence of his subjects, and to 
promote the prosperity of Greece. The kingdom of Greece 
having, by the transactions of 1832, been acknowledged as an 
independent state, the people of Greece are entitled to exercise 
the rights of national independence; and one of the rights 
which belong to an independent nation is that of changing its 
governing dynasty upon good and sufficient cause. Her 
Majesty’s Government cannot deny that the Greeks have had 
good and sufficient cause for the steps they have taken.’ In 
addition to this public expression of approbation on the part 
of the British foreign minister, the Greeks had the tacit 
approval of the other Powers, not oneof whom protested on 
this occasion. 

The Greeks, under a provincial government, set about the 
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task of finding another king to rule them constitutionally. A 
plebiscite was instituted, and the following votes recorded :— 

For Prince Alfred, 230,016; for the Duke of Leuchtenburg, 
2400; for an orthodox king, 1917; for the Czar, 1841; for a 
‘king’ simply, 1763; for Prince Napoleon, 345; for the Prince 
Imperial of France, 246; for a Republic, 93; for Prince Amadeo 
of Italy, 15; for the Count of Flanders, 7; for Prince William of 
Denmark (King George), 6; for Prince Hypsilantes,6. Prince 
Alfred was actually proclaimed King of Greece in accordance 
with this vote. 

It is well known that Prince Alfred could not accept the 
honour thus sought to be thrust upon him, and the crown was, 
asit were, going abegging through Europe, having been refused 
by more than one. Finally Prince William George of Den- 
mark was chosen by the Powers, and a consort found for him 
in the daughter of the Grand Duke Constantine of Russia. 

England had been the protector of the Ionian Islands, practi- 
cally their possessor, ever since 1815. The population, though 
enjoying absolute security and much material prosperity, had 
invariably protested against the rule of England, and had at 
times, especially during the reign of King Tom (Sir T. Mat- 
thews), and again under the Lord High Commissioner Ward, 
been treated with much brutality. There was a constant yearn- 
ing for union with Greece and a constant expression of discon- 
tent with the British on purely sentimental grounds, which were 
wholly incomprehensible to that Philistine party who used to 
contend that as long as the negro slaves in the West Indies 
were sufficiently fed and clothed, they had no right to complain. 
Lord Lytton had sent Mr. Gladstone in 1858 as high com- 
missioner extraordinary to inquire into the state of the islands, 
and he suggested that the Ionians should petition the Queen 
for their union with Greece, and he forwarded to Her Majesty 
a vote of the Jonian parliament, declaring that ‘the single 
and unanimous will of the Ionian people has been and is for 
their union with the kingdom of Greece.’ 

Fortunately for the Greeks there was a Liberal government 
in England when, in 1862, they cleverly effected their revolu- 
tion and sent King Otho back to his German home. The 
English ministry, in expressing their recognition of the right 
of a people to change their rulers, followed up this revolution- 
ary but just sentiment by the very practical measure of re- 
leasing the people of the Ionian Islands from the dominion of 
the British Crown, thereby causing intense annoyance to 
Austria and the Sublime Porte, and doubtless shaking their 
own position in those countries which wished to throw off their 
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yoke. The cession of the islands to Greece was not carried 
out without certain conditions most unpalatable to the Greeks, 
The Ionian parliament was induced to vote £10,000 to the 
civil list of King George, and the Powers insisted that the 
islands should only be ceded on condition of neutrality in time 
of war and the dismantling of the fortresses. The Greeks, how- 
ever, after a stout diplomatic contest, succeeded in limiting 
the neutrality to Corfu and Paxos. On the 2nd of June, 1864, 
the cession of the Ionian Islands was completed. 

We have heard of the ‘integrity and independence of the 
Ottoman Empire’ ad nauseam for some years past—a fatal 
shibboleth which has cost us much blood and treasure, and 
Russia and Turkey much more. Each Conservative government 
that has come into power has clung with tenacity to this 
political dogma, and in so doing has invariably been an enemy 
to Greece ; for be it remembered that free Greece is but a tithe 
of real Greece; and a vast part of that empire, for whose in- 
tegrity we have been called on to sacrifice not only blood and 
treasure, but truth, honour, and humanity, is always ready, 
when occasion offers, to endeavour to throw off the foul and 
obscene yoke which renders life unendurable to the Greek 
Rayahs. In 1866 and 1867 the Cretans, despairing of good 
government, and exasperated by the insults and extortions 
of Turkish tax-gatherers, were engaged in insurrections, and 
fought gallantly in their mountains for about three years. 


_ As Austria had been beaten by Prussia, andas England has 


shown herself so friendly and even generous to the Greeks, the 
islanders thought it an opportune time to strike for freedom. As 
to England, they unfortunately were not sufficiently well in- 
formed on the system of party government, and so encountered 
on our part an opposition which is illustrated by one of the most 
cold-blooded acts of passive cruelty on record. Thousands 
of women and children whose homes had been destroyed by 
Turkish Bashi-Bazouks were assembled on the beach await- 
ing dishonour and butchery when some were taken off by 
H.M.S. Assurance. In the interests of ‘the. integrity and 
independence of the Ottoman Empire,’ this act of simple and 
urgent humanity was disapproved of, and Her Majesty’s ships 
were henceforth forbidden to succour such refugees by Lord 
Stanley our Foreign Minister ! 

During the weary struggle, the Cretans were aided by sym- 
pathizers from Greece; one or two steamers especially afford- 
ing them immense help by running the blockade with flour 
and munitions of war. The Turks in vain endeavoured to 


arrest the career of these blockade-runners, but it was known. 
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that they could be stopped at Athens by bringing sufficient 
pressure to bear on the Greek Government. The Turks at 
last astonished the world by sending to that government a 
peremptory despatch threatening instant war. The Pireus, 
but especially the large and flourishing town of Syra, the 
Liverpool of the Levant, were at the mercy of the Sultan’s 
ironclads, and so the Greeks yielded, and the blockade- 
runners were stopped, while the Cretans despairingly bowed 
their heads once more to the unutterable rule of the pashas. 
It is well known now that the ultimatum was dictated by the 
British ambassador, Sir Henry Elliott. The Turks durst not . 
even have threatened the Greeks without the assurance of 
British support. 

The question has often been asked, ‘ What have the Greeks 
done since their emancipation to deserve European support 
and sympathy?’ Judged solely by their political history, 
Greece, until lately, might have been considered a failure; for 
good government never existed until the advent of King 
George, and even yet there is much room for improvement. 
But while political parties were raging in Athens, the people, 
released from brutal oppression, were working. They had 


‘indeed a tabula rasa—a clear ground on which to commence. 


Under the Osmanlis, schools and learning had disappeared. 
All learned Greeks fled to Western Europe on the Turkish 
conquest, and there sowed the imperishable seed of Hellenism, 
which was kept alive amongst the universities, while in Greece 
itself the language became more and more corrupt, the people 
having adopted numerous Turkish and Slavonic words. After 
a while, however, a few Greek schools began to be established 
and maintained by self-imposed contributions of Greek com- 
munes. It is said that the Greeks of Odessa were the first to 
give a Greek education to their children, while the Greeks of 
the Danubian Principalities became, through the Greek hos- 
podars, the centre and life of Greek learning and Greek ideas. 
At the latter end of the eighteenth century, Hellenism had 
invaded the Slavonian provinces of Turkey, for Greek was the 
polite language of such towns as Belgrade. The fact is, that the 
great idea of race had scarcely yet been born, and men ranged 
themselves under religious banners. The Serbs, Bulgarians, 
and Bosnians called themselves Greek because they professed 
the Greek religion, and were served by Greek priests, although 
they professed a nationality apart, on which they set com- 
paratively little store. Inthe early part of this century the 
heroic songs of Rigas, the Tyrteus of modern Greece, began 
to stir men’s souls. He fell under the Turkish scimitar, but 
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others snatched up his lyre, and Coray, the illustrious singer 
of Scio, poured out his soul-stirring lays to reviving Greece, 
Education had been diligently cultivated in Greece from the 
days of her emancipation, so that in 1869 a Greek truthfully 
wrote, ‘ We now possess an educational system as perfect and 
as excellent as that of most of the German states, and far 
superior to that of Russia, Italy, and Spain, to say nothing 
of Great Britain, where no national education exists at all.’ 
The public instruction of Greece is divided into four grades; 
the first is given in the municipal schools on the Lancastrian 
system ; the second in the Hellenic schools ; the third in the 
gymunasia; and the fourth in the university. Having acquired 
the rudiments of education, the boy is admitted into the 
Hellenic school, where Greek is principally taught, the text- 
books being Xenophon, Herodotus, Lucian, Lycias, Homer, 
and some of the Fathers of the Church; also history, geo- 
graphy, arithmetic, and Euclid, and the elements of Latin 
and French. Most boys of humble parentage here finish 
their education ; others go to the gymnasium. Here are read 
Thucydides, Demosthenes, Plato, Aischylus, Euripides, Pindar, 
&c., besides mathematics, history, physical science, &c. A 
baccalaureat, gained by severe examination, admits the 
student to the university, where he studies for one of the 
learned professions. 

Poor scholars abound in Greece. The stranger who settles 
in Athens, and engages one or more men-servants, is not un- 
likely to find them undergraduates at the university, employ- 
ing every moment of leisure in the prosecution of their 
studies. Hereafter they may develop into ministers of state. 
In truth, it has often been remarked that high education is 
too much pursued in Greece, to the consequent overcrowding 
of the learned professions. This would be indisputable were 
these learned men intended solely for home service, but the 
Greek population extends over an enormous part of the 
Levant. Greece proper is but the heart of an empire whose 
ethnological bounds are difficult to define. Moreover, highly 
educated Greek merchants are found in every large city 
in Europe. London, Manchester, and Liverpool abound with 
them. The great cities of the continent have each large 
Greek mercantile firms, and these are in connection with 
Greek houses in Bagdad, Bussorah, Teheran, and Tebris, 
all of which, while enriching themselves, introduce British 
merchandise into regions which but for them would be 
unknown. 


During the past fifty years the Greek tongue has been 
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brought marvellously near its ancient form. Sir Thomas 
Wyse many years ago remarked— 


The modern Greek language is approaching again so closely to its 
mother, that you seem to hear only a provincial rendering of the same 
tongue. . . . Sometimes the streams run on for a good while side by side, 
sometimes they intermingle. That the substance of the modern Greek 
language will be brought into complete identity with the ancient at no 
distant period seems to admit of little doubt. 


The Greeks have often been reproached with the little 
material progress they have made; and, comparing them 
with English settlers in a colony, little enough has been done. 
But the comparison is not just. An English settler is a man 
trained in habits of industry, and, above all, trained to look 
on security of person and property as a matter of course. 
The Greek had been taught by centuries of oppression to look 
on labour, beyond what is necessary for the simplest wants, as 
a mistake, as all superfluities were likely to be seized by a 
pasha. Moreover, at the date of his independence he inherited 
a ruined country. Ibrahim Pasha, after burning all the 
olive, orange, and mulberry groves of the Morea, set his Arab 
legions to cut down the only trees that would not burn—the 
fig-trees. 

The only towns that were not utterly destroyed before 1833 
were Nauplia, Navarino, Modon, Coron in the Morea, Calcis 
and Carysto in Eubea; Lamia, Vonitza, and Lepanto in Con- 
tinental Greece. Twenty-three other important towns and 
cities, including Athens, were razed to the ground; and all 
have been more or less restored—some indeed have become 
larger and more beautiful than before. The most remarkable 
of these are unquestionably Athens and Syra. The former, a 
mere village under the Turks, and a mass of ruins in 1833, is 
now the finest city in the Levant, Constantinople not excepted. 
It is a beautiful town of more than 5000 houses. Numerous 
are the stately buildings in stone and marble, public offices 
erected by the munificence of wealthy Greeks. The port of 
Pireus has been enlarged, deepened, and in every way made 
worthy of its metropolis. Syra was a barren rock, inhabited 
by afew fishermen, now it is a very large and flourishing 
seaport, which trembled for its existence when the Greek 
army crossed the frontier a few months ago. The Greeks 
have been most backward in road-making ; nevertheless, in 
1866, they had completed more than 236 miles of good road. 
In other branches of industry they have not been backward. 
M. Moraitinis says, ‘In the Pireus alone a town of 18,000 
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inhabitants, which fifty years ago was a mere deserted plain, 
rendered ugly by three wretched cottages, and which ten years 
ago (i.c., 1868) did not possess a single manufactory, contains 
at the present time more than thirty steam factories, six 
cotton mills, one silk-weaving establishment, three forges, 
two good factories for machines and agricultural implements, 
one for pottery, one for glass, one for nails, eight steam mills, 
two manufactories of tissues, and several of furniture.’ This 
Greek author shows that at the present day there are 112 
important steam factories, more than 300 more driven by 
other forces, and in these labour 24,300 artizans, who 
annually furnish products of the value of £5,925,000. 

The Greek wine trade, of which Mr. Denman could tell us 
a great deal, has during the last twenty years taken extra- 
ordinary development, some of these wines having taken a 
high place at the tables of connoisseurs; while the trade in 
currants from Zante and other islands continues to flourish 
and increase. 

Lastly, let us say a few words on the political position of 
Greece during the last two years, and especially with regard 
to England. 

The war with Turkey offered a long looked-for opportunity 
for Greece to claim those provinces of Epirus and Thessaly 
especially, which have suffered so grievously under the Turks; 
and, remembering the action of England towards the Ionian 
Islands but a few years ago, it was confidently hoped that 
England would aid, or at least not impede, the Greeks in so 
critical a moment. 

On June 9, 1877, Mr. Stuart reported that the ‘whole Greek 

nation turns its eyes towards England in the present crisis,’ 
hoping that she would secure ‘for the Hellenic population the 
same position and privileges which may be obtained for their 
Slavonic neighbours.’ He added, ‘that it is of urgent im- 
portance for the Hellenic Government to be informed whether 
Her Majesty’s Government will be prepared to grant the 
assistance and support which he claims for Hellenic interests.’ 
On the 14th of June Lord Derby replied that Her Majesty’s 
Government are— 
Ready to assure the Greek Government that, as far as may lie in their 
power, they will, when the time comes for the consideration of the settle- 
ment of the questions arising out of the war, be ready to use their best 
influence to secure for the Greek population in the Turkish provinces any 
administrative reforms or advantages which may be conferred upon the 
Christian population of any other race. 


After these assurances, events compelled the Greeks to call 
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out the reserves, whereupon a storm of warnings and protests 
followed from our Foreign Minister. Mr. Layard was desired 
by the Porte 


To ascertain whether the Greek Government had given any distinct 
assurances to Her Majesty’s Government that Greece would not attack 
Turkey, or endeavour to cause her embarassment by conniving at attempts 
to raise the Greek population. 


Lord Derby agreed to become the go-between of the Porte, 
and instructed Mr. Wyndham ‘to ask the Greek Government 
if they will authorize Her Majesty’s Government to give 
assurances in their name to the Porte.’ Greece was warned 
too that ‘strong measures would be resorted to [by Turkey], 
unless some guarantee were given that she would not attack 
Turkey.’ Meantime the Porte sent a large force of Bashi 
Bazouks into the Greek provinces, who committed the most 
horrible atrocities, amongst which was seen the novel sight 
of the head of a Times correspondent carried on the bayonet 
of a Turkish soldier. At last Plevna fell, and the Russians 
chased the Turks over the Balkans and up to the walls of 
Constantinople; and so cajolements were substituted for 
menaces. On the 21st of October Mr. Layard assured Lord 
Derby that Server Pasha 


Assured him that if Greece would only maintain a friendly and neutral 
attitude with respect to Turkey, it was his earnest desire to settle all 
questions which might arise between the two countries in the most just 
and conciliatory spirit. 


Meantime, as is well known, King George was plied with letters 
and telegrams from the very highest personages in England 
warning and entreating him to keep his people quiet. These 
efforts succeeded in preventing the Greeks from seizing the 
most splendid opportunity ever offered to a. nation so situated. 
But as time went on and the Turks were thoroughly beaten, 
the Athenians forced the hands of the Government, who had 
to retire, and who were pelted in the streets. A new ministry 
was formed, and the Greek troops were ordered to cross the 
frontier. The Powers and the Porte were informed that ‘ the 
step was not one of aggression, but for the preservation of 
order and the protection of life so ruthlessly sacrificed by 
Turkish irregulars.’ In answer to a remonstrance from the 
Porte to Her Majesty’s Government, Lord Derby replied that 
Mr. Wyndham ‘had already been instructed to remonstrate 
against this proceeding of the Greek Government, and to 
urge that their troops should be recalled.’ On the same day 
Lord Derby telegraphed to Mr, Wyndham— 
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‘I have to instruct you to join with your French colleague in the repre. 
sentations that he will make to the Greek Government, and you may at 
the same time repeat the assurances contained in my dispatch of the 2nd 
of July last, that, so far as may lie in the power of Her Majesty’s Govern. 
ment, they will, when the time comes for the settlement of the questions 
arising out of the war, be ready to use their best influence to secure for 
the Greek population in the Turkish provinces any administrative reforms 
or advantages which may be conferred upon the Christian population of 
any other race. 


Overwhelming pressure being applied also to the king the 
Greeks gave way. Her Majesty’s Government had engaged 
that, provided the Greek troops were recalled, ‘the life, 
honour, and property of the populations of those provinces 
shall be protected.’ Scarcely had the Greek troops departed, 
however, when the most horrible atrocities were perpetrated 
by the Turks, who opened the prisons of Janina and Larissa, 
turning loose on the villagers the armed criminals. On 
hearing of this, Lord Salisbury feebly warned the Porte, 
through its friend Mr. Layard, in the following words— 


I have to state that reports have reached Her Majesty’s Government 
that the Turkish troops in Thessaly are committing cruelties and outrages 
which are in no way excused by the necessities of military operations in 
that province. Prudence, if no other motive, should induce the Ottoman 
Government to restrain their officers. 


Yet, as regards the malefactors, Mr. Layard was ‘ assured by 
the Porte’ that the criminals in question ‘were persons 
whose terms of imprisonment had nearly come to an end, 
and that they were liberated by an Imperial Iradé as an act 
of grace on the part of the Sultan.’ The British consul 
reported that ‘114 criminals were released at Janina on the 
9th instant to serve as regulars.’ 

As further proof, if such were needed, that the British 
Government gave every reason to the Greeks to expect an 
interposition in their favour at the Congress, we may quote 
the words of Mr. Wyndham to the Marquis of Salisbury. 


I communicated to M. Dalyannis the substance of your telegram of 
the 26th instant, in which you express the opinion that the Hellenic cause 
will not suffer in the estimation of the Congress by the withdrawal of the 
insurrectionary bands, and state that Her Majesty’s Government will ex- 
oe to the Congress that the pacification is owing to their interposition, 

ut for which the struggle would have been continued. 


Had it not been for the strenuous interference of England’ 
in this crisis in the fate of Greece, the provinces of Thessaly 
and Epirus would have been oceupied by Greek troops at 
time when Russians, Roumanians, Montenegrins, and Servians 
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were pressing hard on the Turks. The discontented Greek 
population would have flown to arms, thousands of women 
and children brutally dishonoured and slaughtered by the 
refuse of the Turkish population would now have been en- 
joying life and security, and the Greeks, once in possession 
of these purely Greek provinces, would certainly not have 
been turned out either by the Turks, or still less by any 
European Power. 

England secured to these provinces the further rule for an 
indefinite period of the cruel and obscene Turk. At the Con- 
gress, when all Europe looked to England as a matter of 
course to espouse the Greek cause, it was found she had 
deserted it and broken her pledge. What was the meaning 
of the mysterious transaction? Any espousal of the Greek 
idea would have interfered with a secret and dishonouring 
transaction that was being carried out for the acquisition of 
the island of Cyprus, so that, owing to:the defection and 
scarcely disguised hostility of the British plenipotentiaries, the 
Turks were ‘invited’ to accord a well-defined rectification of 
the Greek frontier, an invitation, it is needless to add, that 
has been for many months disregarded by Turkish diplo- 
matists, who well know how to weary the patience of European 
diplomatists. 

A year after the signature of the treaty of Berlin, when our 
ministers were embarrassed by their miserable African and 
Afghan wars, and therefore no longer in a condition to defend 
‘the integrity and independence of the Ottoman Empire,’ 
we hear that 


The Great Powers have instructed their respective ambassadors to make 

joint and identical representations to the Porte and the Hellenic Govern- 

ment, with the view of bringing about an understanding by which Turkey 

and Greece would accept the 13th protocol of the treaty of Berlin as 

_ basis of the negociations for the rectification of the Turco-Hellenic 
ontier. 


It is possible then that ere these pages pass through the press 
Greece may have had grudgingly accorded to her a slight in- 
crease of territory; in other words, a few thousand more 
Christians may have been liberated from the debasing Turkish 
oke. 
4 Greece has often been accused of ingratitude, but it seems 
to us that we, Western Europeans, owe far more to Greece 
than Greece owes to us. The Greeks taught us the very idea. 
of liberty ; scientific research emanated from the ancestors . 
of this gifted people, and no _— amongst us is considered 
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thoroughly educated who is not versed in that glorious 
language in which are found the very foundations of the modern 
civilization of which we are so proud. It is surely enough 
to call to the cheek of an Englishman the blush of shame 
when he reflects that his representatives at a great Kuropean 
Areopagus have condemned a large population of this pro- 
mising people to abide under the withering despotism of a 
barbarous Asiatic horde. 

‘ HUMPHREY SANDWITH. 


Art. IV.—Practtcal Aisthetics. 


(1) Die dsthetische Erziehung des Menschen, in einer Reihe von 
Briefen. Von Scuutter. Stuttgart und Tiibingen: J. G. 
Cotta’scher Verlag, 1874. 

(2) Act for Facilitating the Improvement of the Dwellings of the 
Working Classes in Large Towns. 38 & 89 Vic., cap. 36. 
Spottiswoode and Co. 1875. 

(3) Reports of the Council of the Royal Horticultural Society 
from 1865 to 1878. Spottiswoode and Co. 


Tue publications at the head of this paper seem wide apart 
from each other. Yet, like roads at different points of the 
compass which converge, they meet in a common centre. 
Schiller gives us the theory. Mr. Cross’s Act would prepare 
the way for the practice of esthetics. The directors of the 
Crystal Palace, and of the Royal Kensington Horticultural 
Society, have shown us, to their cost, how a part of the 
practice may be realized. Notwithstanding the failure of 
their efforts, in a financial point of view, their example has 
not been lost to the country, which they may be said to have 
educated at the expense of their shareholders. 

We hear of winter gardens and art galleries springing up 
in all directions. But municipalities, and indeed all cor- 
porate governments, think they have as little to do with such 
things as with the establishment of skating rinks, or the 
fashion of the last new bonnet. Hence, unless their attrac- 
tions are supplemented by sensational exhibitions, or by in- 
strumental concerts, they don’t pay. Art, therefore, in a 
popular sense, cannot be said to flourish among us. It would, 
however, be absurd to depreciate art because it cannot realize 
a good dividend. We all know that education is a most in- 
valuable boon to a community. Yet every scheme for the 
education of the masses as a commercial speculation has 
proved a dead failure. The fact is, people won’t pay spon- 
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taneously for anything except what does them harm. The 
moment an object becomes pernicious to them, they conceive 
a violent relish for it. The greatest benefits of life are con- 
ferred on them gratuitously; and art, which is only a higher 
region of sunlight and air, they expect to breathe, like the 
common atmosphere, for nothing. 

But art may for this popular apathy, in some measure, 
blame its own supporters. Those who have written about 
art have so refined their conceptions through a double meta- 
physical medium as to become practically unintelligible. 
Even the Duke of Holstein-Augustenburg, a prince of great 
refinement, to whem Schiller’s letters were addressed, de- 
elared he could not understand them, though written in his 
own language. Kant and Schelling have expounded art as a 
sort of sphinx problem, into whose mysteries no vulgar mind 
can be initiated; aad our own Kames, Burke, and Alison 
have treated it from a no less intangible point of view. The 
consequence is the divorce of theory from practice. The 
world is overrun with sublime theories of ssthetics; but 
with regard to the embodiment of the beautiful, not merely in 
galleries and museums of art, but in the structure of towns 
and cities, in the garniture of the cottage as well as of the 
palace, tnd in the commonest details of domestic life, there 
is not a single treatise extant. Yet one would think there 
were few subjects more calculated to raise a glow of enthusiasm 
in the human breast. But such is the pressure of the utilita- 
rian needs which a complicated society forces on our atten- 
tion, and snch the coarsening influence of the drinking habits 
and ordinary pastimes in which the commonalty indulge, that 
hardly any standing room is left for the realization of the 
ideal amongst us. The old doctrine that the useful and the 
beautiful were the same, which Socrates, on the banks of the 
Illyssus, so splendidly enforced by illustrations drawn from the 
graceful statuary around him, has been quite stamped out of 
the modern mind by the law of supply and demand ; and if 
the array of gin-palaces, the brick and mortar desolations of 
our large cities, and the bégrimed filth of our railway 
edifices enable us to realize any conception of beauty at all, 
it is as something apart from the useful, and which, if com- 
bined with the useful, would add materially to the expense. 
Hence beauty has come to be weighed against such a vulgar 
thing as money, and as the claims of utility are paramount, 
beauty of course goes to the wall. The culture of the 
beautiful is, therefore, relegated to the narrow circle of those 
whom fortune has placed above financial considerations, as 
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something with which the masses of society have no concern 
whatever. 

It is a poor philosophy, however, which would associate 
beauty exclusively with riches—a philosophy, in fact, repu- 
diated by the ancient world; for the pagan satirists, from 
Aristophanes down to Lucian, are never more at home than 
in deriding the assumptions of wealth to any exclusive pvrivi- 
leges in the sphere of «esthetic gratification. Trimalchio, in 
the Supper of Petronius, may be taken as the stereotyped 
portrait of the upstart millionnaire who attempts to awe his 
guests with an appearance of sumptuous refinement by means 
which only stimulate their derision. It must also be admitted 
that the men in whose lives the beautiful has been most em- 
bodied, who have revelled in all its enjoyments, have been not 
only stripped of material wealth, but without any craving for 
its possession. We speak not of the mere capacity to appre- 
ciate beauty, with which wealth has little to do—as the lives 
of such men as Socrates, Schiller, and Burns sufficiently 
prove—but of the power of wealth to surround its possessor 
with esthetic objects, as compared with the limited means at 
the command of the commonalty. The proposition may seem 
a paradox; but the time gives it proof that, in the adornment 
of his dwelling with art objects, the ordinary craftsman is not 
placed at a greater disadvantage than the millionnaire, sup- 
posing individual tastes to be equal. In fact, we very much 
doubt whether the craftsman has not the advantage. For 
artistic conceptions rather gain than lose strength by force of 
contrast with the simplicity of the materials in which they are 
enshrined, like a great mind which never appears so truly 
ennobled as when stripped of the adventitious ornaments of 
life. If the craftsman cannot, by the magic blendings of 
colours, bring the wildest gorges of Alpine scenery close to 
his fireside, he can summon to his aid that powerful alchemist 
the sun, who produces the grandest aspects of nature with far 
more accuracy than the deftest skill of the painter, with all 
his armoury of colour, can pretend to. And copies of these 
transcripts can be had for a few shillings, whereas the paint- 
ing would cost scores of pounds. Now, paintings by the first 
masters of ideal subjects are usually not the appanage of even 
private individuals. Such treasures are so coveted as to 
bring nations into the arena as bidders; and private indi- 
viduals, no matter how wealthy, can hardly be expected to 
compete with the agents of imperial exchequers. They are, 
therefore, in many cases, compelled to have recourse to first- 
class copies, if they wish their walls to be adorned with the 
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conceptions of Raphael, or Titian, or Rubens. But here again 
that powerful alchemist the sun steps in and enables these 
marvels of art to be exactly reproduced for a few shillings, the 
original of which could not be bought for thousands of pounds. 
In sculpture, imitation has the same advantage in reproducing 
the chefs-d’wuvres of Greek art as in reproducing the marvels 
of Italian painting. In a good plaster cast we have exactly 
the same beauty of outline, the same expression of feature, 
the same harmony of parts blended with the structural unity 
of the whole, as in the original figure. But the plaster cast 
can be had for a few shillings, while the original marble, if 
it could be purchased at all, would require the expenditure 
of a fortune. In terra-cotta designs, a simple coat of paint 
is alone necessary to enable the copy to pass for the original. 

The great mistake lies in confounding mere sumptuousness 
of materials, profusion of gilding and flashy upholstery, with 
which wealth is too apt to surround its home, with the mind’s 
conceptions of the ideal as imaged in art, or of the mind’s 
embodiments of the past as reflected in history, which can 
alone, when skilfully reproduced, invest a dwelling with spiri- 
tual loveliness. With strong artistic appreciation, which is 
the exception, the rich man may get on better than his poorer 
neighbour ; but with weak artistic appreciation, which is the 
rule, there is much greater danger of the spiritual element 
being stifled beneath a meretricious array of ornament than 
of the same element being impoverished from any pecuniary 
inability of embellishing its conceptions. For in all artistic 
creations the material is in reality immaterial. The only 
thing of value is the idea, which, whether substantialized in 
plaster or marble, on cardboard or on canvas, is best set off 
by the simplest surroundings; as the mind is too apt to be 
distracted by profusion of ornament, and so prevented from 
realizing the full meaning of the conception which the artist 
intended to convey. 

Hence that very obiectionable phrase, ‘cheap and nasty,’ 
by no means applies to art-objects, for all the spiritual 
element both in painting and sculpture can be reproduced for 
as little as we please. The craftsman, therefore, can have 
no excuse on the score of poverty who spends the superfluities 
of his earnings on the victualler, and leaves his cottage un- 
illumined with the creations which adorn the walls of his 
wealthier neighour. For he has it in his power more sub- 
stantially than the wealthier members of the community to 
realize in the decoration of his home the definition of good 
taste which may be said to be the production of the greatest 
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effects by the smallest means. With the outlay of a few 
shillings, he can summons Rubens from the Louvre, Raphael 
and Michael Angelo from the Vatican, Phidias and Praxiteles 
from the tribune of Florence. Ata cost much less than the 
price of a few weeks’ tobacco, the supremest efforts of genius, 
as well as the wildest scenery of nature, can be brought to 
his fireside. Thus, by a bountiful dispensation of Providence, 
the sunshine of art may illumine the cottage as freely as the 
palace, and the poor drink as deeply as the rich at the fount 
of esthetic gratification. 

There is one advantage, however, which the wealthy have 
over the poor in domestic esthetics. If they cannot rely on 
their own taste, they can employ competent judges to select 
for them; whereas the poor man, if he is bereft of taste 
himself, is entirely helpless. But, granting the element of 
taste in the occupant, it is surprising to consider for how 
little a cottage can be made the temple of the beautiful. 


A few dried barley sheaves in urn-shaped vases, a cluster of 


delicate ferns in simple cache-pots waving over a bust of Clytie 
or a plaster figure of Thetis, a creeper trailing from a bracket, 
a few photographs of Constable’s best landscapes, or of Mul- 
ready’s rustic heroes, and one or two imitations of the terra- 
cotta designs of Girandole upon a dwarf deal ebonized book- 
case, and the thing would be complete. A cottage with a south 
or a south-western aspect, might have, at a very trifling 
expenditure, a small angular projection with sloping roof, con- 
sisting of glass panels in wooden frame, tacked to the front 
window, which would, while serving as a recess for garden 
plants, add grace and depth to the internal appearance of the 
room. We have known little conservatories of this sort at- 
tached to front windows for a few shillings, the artizan of ccurse 
doing the work himself, and only expending his outlay upon 
materials. Shelley used to say, ‘Give Leigh Hunt eighteen- 
pence, and he would make any room look elegant.’ But. this 
was before the sun came to our aid as an artist of unim- 
peachable authenticity, when no pictures could be purchased 
by the mechanic worth hanging up, and when cheap tran- 
scripts of the best sculpture and the art designs manifested 
in the construction of lamps and other objects of domestic 
economy were by no means so common as at present. The 
working classes, therefore, evince a singular obliquity of taste 
if they hang up a daub of the alehouse sign species, when 
they could embellish their walls with a Raphael, or when they 
prefer a caricature in pottery of Tom Sayers, or of the 
Tichborne Claimant, or of some other equally dubious mun- 
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dane hero, to a figure of Thetis, or to some other fairy 
ereation of Greek sculpture standing on the porch of the 
ideal world. 

But if the artizan cannot help us to any illustration of 
practical esthetics, his big neighbour, the brewer, does this 
for him in a manner which defies imitation, and apparently 
at his own expense. In the symposium which flanks the end 
of his street all the resources of gilding and upholstery are 
exploited for his use, occasionally embellished with plaster 
casts of Bacchus, and Ariadne and her panther, and a few 
busts on the mantelpiece or over the portals, of worthies 
selected from the highest shelf of English literature, whose 
presence is peculiarly appropriate in a place resounding with 
constant brawls, and where the soberest discourse is either 
replete with scandal or with empty frivolities. Here, after their 
labour is suspended, sit the drudging clerk, the small trades- 
man, and swarthy mechanic, wrangling over things which in 
nowise concern their interest, and dissipating the earnings 
which are required for the comforts of their families in fumes 
of tobacco and alcohol. As the evening wears late, the 
drunkard reels through the door over which bend the solemn 
brows of Shakespeare or Milton, who seem to look down with 
peculiar satisfaction on the besotted wife and her intoxicated 
partner, as they pelt each other with filthy slang and startle 
the night with their savage recriminations. If we turn our 
attention to the music saloon or the public gardens in the 
suburbs, we shall find a gayer but still more debauched sort 
of festivity, accompanied with a cloud of spiritual music and 
filthy tobacco smoke floating around the graceful form of an 
Hebe or the magical symmetry of an Antinous. It is this 
grotesque blending of the mighty shades of the past with the 
orgies of the gin-palace, of the refinement of Greek sculpture 
with the reckless habits of the dissipated, which constitutes 
the practical esthetics of the nineteenth century. 

The great cry in our day is that nothing has any right to 
exist which does not pay. ‘he cry in some measure reproduces 
itself. If the beautiful has such attractions for humanity, hu- 
manity will exact its presence in every work whose existence 
depends upon its patronage. But humanity’s appreciation of 
the beautiful is weak, while its appreciation of its pecuniary 
interests is strong. Hence the man who consults taste in his 
undertakings is miserably beaten by the man who consults 
his pocket. An engineer of the greatest capacity determined, 
at the outset of railways, to construct a line which would 
combine all the requirements of art with all the purposes of 
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utility. He therefore built Cyclopian engines and Acherontian 
tunnels! Every bridge which spanned a mountain torrent or 
a bridle road charmed the eye with its variegated coping. He 
piled colossal arches upon gigantic buttresses, to aggrandize as 
well as beautify the chasms through which threaded in grace- 
ful windings the rails of the broad gauge. The public taste 
was gratified, but the shareholders were ruined. While lines 
of cheaper construction, executed by men of far inferior 
ability, yielded a handsome dividend, the broad gauge would 
not pay. Since the failure of Brunel, all railways have been 
constructed upon the economic principle of spending as little 
as possible consistently with the permanence of the traffic. 
The great struggle is to combine the minimum of expenditure 
with the maximum of receipts. In pursuance of this sublime 
object, wherever railways establish their suburban quarters, 
the trees are cut down and the country laid desolate. The 
fields disappear beneath grim erection-sheds and black 
showers of ashes. Blank walls and dismal bridges oozing 
with slimy filth start up in every conceivable variety of 
ugliness. These deformities are usually associated with 
sooty tunnels, yawning as if for more fields to swallow, and 
miles of mud embankment and lathe and plaster desolations 
which greet us at every turn, until the mind associates rail- 
ways with the very incarnation of unsightliness, as a sort of 
vampire whose breath blights the ground whereon it sets its 
foot. But railways are so useful, we can tolerate the eclipse 
of the beautiful which characterizes all their creations, though 
we suspect if such things had sprung up in ancient days they 
would, like those aqueducts which brought the limpid waters 
of Terni and Clitumnus to the inhabitants of Rome, have 
harmonized with the beauty of the most delicate of land- 
scapes, and displayed in their structure the weird grace and 
spiritual loveliness revealed in the dynamical forces of 
nature. 

It is curious to watch the exemplification of this principle 
in the process of converting country into town which is con- 
tinually going on around us. A company of jerry builders 
buy up in the outskirts of a borough every field which seems 
to present a favourable site for cottage erection. The waste 
ground is cumbered with brick-kilns; every available tree is 
cut down for rafters; and each field mapped out upon the prin- 
ciple of getting into it as many strips of narrow streets as 
possible. Lines of brick walls start up in all their shivering 
nakedness, sliced off into numbered receptacles for suffering 
humanity. The excavations produced by the digging out of 
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clay for the manufacture of bricks are filled up by the refuse 
of ashpits carted from the slums of the adjoining locality. 
This miscellaneous collection of filth, coagulated by rain, 
furnishes a foundation for future cottage erections as well as 
a host of fevers and other epidemics, which lie in wait to 
strike down generations yet unborn. In this manner towns 
are constantly making encroachments on the country, without 
any further provision for the wants of the future inhabitants 
than such as may suit the private greed of mercenary specu- 
lators to supply. Hence the narrow courts and the jostling 
heaps of confused streets, huddled together as if there was 
not an inch of ground lying beyond to place another brick 
upon, which constitute the normal dwellings of the people in 
most of our large towns. These brick desolations have been 
run up because they seemed more likely to pay than anything 
better, and therefore nothing better has been erected. The 
law of supply and demand, left to work out its results un- 
shackled in the woof of Time, is the only regulative principle 
which has guided our large towns to their present repulsive 
developments. 

We, however, apart from mere financial considerations, can 
see no reason why the country should not be transformed into 
town, without shocking the finer feelings of ournature. There 
isno natural antithesis between town and country which forces 
one to be the natural ally of ugliness as the other is of grace 
and beauty. The town, even in its poorer outlets, ought to 
have a special beauty attaching to its structures as the coun- 
try has a special charm belonging to its scenery. The com- 
bination of the two ought, instead of over-riding or interfering 
with the special beauties of either, to preserve both. But we 
allow the town in its advancing strides to swallow the 
country bodily up, and not leave a single shrub or rural vestige 
behind. As a natural consequence, cottage architecture has 
degenerated into square-built structures of loathsome uni- 
formity, with their filthy appendages of cellars and back 
areas, in which the cesspool, the closet, and the ashpit, in 
close proximity to sink-polluted kitchens, are protruded upon 
the sight as if their appearance was a solace to shivering 
humanity. 

In this respect we stand in poor contrast with those whom 
we regard as our benighted ancestors. The cottage erections 
of the Cromwellian and Elizabethan eras, notwithstanding 
their low roofs and contracted casements, are, in an artistic 
point of view, an ornament to, instead of being a desecra- 
tion of, the scenery amidst which they were erected. The 
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projecting gable, the mullioned window, the white and 
black chequered front, with its neat porch smothered with 
the wide-branching clematis, and opening frequently upon a 
patch of romantic garden, even yet form the delight of the 
artist when he sits down to sketch the scene of which they 
constitute the principal ornament. But if any of the modern 
bald brick structures, either whole or in ruins, desolate his 
view, the artist is obliged, by sketching at a particular angle, 
to exclude it from his canvas, as its introduction would mar 
the most valuable picture he could produce. The fact is, with 
our ancestors the appreciation of the beautiful was very strong, 
and pecuniary considerations very weak. They were careful 
to preserve natural objects which conduced to the effect 
of local scenery, and averse to tolerating any excrescence 
which marred its beauty. This feeling may be traced in the 
different sumptuary laws which in early times were passed to 
prevent private speculation from interfering with their con- 
ception of public happiness. When coal was first exploited 
in England, it is curious to find the proprietors prohibited 
from winning the coal on account of the unsightliness of 
mining erections, and the sad havoc to rural scenery which 
such operations involved. Again, we find builders checked by 
orders in council from crowding the suburbs of the city with 
mean tenements, and removing the country to a remoter dis- 
tance. Absurd as most of these enactments generally are, 
they nevertheless point to the existence of a feeling for the 
beautiful long since extinct among us. It does not appear, 
however, to have struck our ancestors that town and country 
might be combined upon the principle of making the beauties 
of both act as a counterfoil to each -other. Their conception 
of a city as a place walled in, and only accessible through 
huge gates which might be foreclosed and manned against an 
enemy, naturally led to that overcrowding which not a little in- 
terfered with the esthetic yearnings of the people. For the 
stifled atmosphere of a pent-up city, poisoned by bad drainage, 
produced those epidemics which periodically sent one-fourth 
of the inhabitants to their account. This esthetic spirit has 
always, it would seem, had something to contend with. But 
ignorance of natural laws, or the military spirit of feudality, 
or that of religious fanaticism, does not appear to have met 
it with half the hostility as the law of supply and demand so 
enthusiastically cherished as the cardinal feature of political 
economy. 

A better spirit, however, begins to gleam upon us, and 
the age evinces some signs from which even esthetics may 
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derive hope. The wealthier burgesses of large towns appear 
quite alive to having snug villas to retreat to after their day’s 
toil is over, from which the sight of a green tree and a cluster 
of pelargoniums shall not be entirely excluded. Companies 
accordingly have been formed, out of no mere lucrative pur- 
pose, for the sake of snatching wide suburban areas from the 
grasp of jerry; builders and devoting them to the erection 
of dwellings suitable for the better class of townsfolk. The 
locality is dubbed a park, or grove, or gardens, with some 
heroic prefix, as if the inmates, though within the atmosphere 
of a large city, would fain persuade themselves they have gone 
back to the golden age. In order still more to increase the 
fond illusion, each box, no matter how little, is labelled with 
some special title, such as Flora Villa, Pomona Lodge, or 
Latona House, as if the occupants were the favoured tenants of 
the bucolic deities and their dwellings on the high road to 
Olympus. Now, in all these parks it will be found that no 
one buying land can erect a house below a certain value, and 
except under certain conditions, which insures not only the 
salubrity of the locality, but its prim appearance and respecta- 
bility. In the same manner, corporations and nearly all 
municipal bodies have taken care in their local Acts to obtain 
from Parliament powers for buying up landed property in their 
immediate district, for the purpose of street improvements, 
and the establishment of squares and parks for the recreation 
of the people. Under provisions of this character almost 
every town in England is undergoing transformation. New 
thoroughfares are being formed and old ones widened, and the 
buildings thereupon brought to the hammer, but with the dis- 
tinct condition on the part of the buyer, that at the end of a 
short term of years he is to replace the old by new buildings, 
the plans and designs of which are to be subject to the veto of 
the surveyor of the corporation. The same proviso attaches 
generally to the sale of building land adjoining public parks, 
which secures the neighbourhood from being degraded by tene- 
ments of a mean character. Hence it becomes evident that 
if the town makes encroachments on the country, the country 
may in its turn indemnify itself by making encroachments on 
the town. But to secure something like a balance between 
these respective encroachments, municipal bodies must extend 
the same protection to the poor against jerry builders as they 
do to the rich. The urban square, with its flowering acanthus 
and tall poplar, or overarching sycamore, should bring its 
sweets to the threshold of the mechanic as well as of the mer- 
chant. Corporations should be as ready to lay their hands on 
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pestilential tenements in dark alleys and narrow courts and 
cul de sacs, as upon the mean buildings in their leading 
thoroughfares, with a view to restrict that overcrowding to 
which an ignorant population is too much inclined, but for 
which our present improved means of locomotion leave us no 
excuse whatever. ‘To effect this object Mr. Cross’s Act was 
mainly passed; and if corporations are slow in purging their 
towns of disgraceful tenements, they can no longer plead they 
have not the necessary powers for the purpose. Tor they 
are now permitted, by the Act in question, to force compulsory 
sales of any objectionable blocks of buildings in their town- 
ships, and to make the estimated value of one house serve asa 
standard of value for the whole. Nor do we see that corpora- 
tions should be deterred from exercising their powers under the 
new Act by the expense which such transformations would 
entail, for the increase in the price of the ground, almost in 
every case, would recoup them for the outlay. If no buyers 
could be found for the cleared spaces upon such terms and con- 
ditions as would secure suitable erections thereupon, part of 
the area might be converted into markets or garden enclosures, 
which would enhance the price of the remainder, and make it 
far more eligible for building purposes. By this means the 
most fetid quarters of our most densely populated towns 
might in a few years be transformed from the haunts of disease 
and filth into sources of health and esthetic enjoyment ; or at 
all events, if social vice and hopeless poverty stood in the way 
of such a consummation, such quarters might be at least 
reclaimed from the squalid features with which they reproach 
our common civilization. 

As long as men must pass the greatest part of their lives in 
towns and cities, their ugliness or beauty becomes important 
levers in the advancement or deterioration of their race. The 
civic structures of man are not like the productions of nature, 
which possess, in common with the female sex, the preroga- 
tive of pleasing under all circumstances. From sympathetic 
communion with the commonest natural objects, the soul may 
be trained to an excellent perception of taste. The graceful 
motions of trees in a storm, or the curved lines of the re- 
treating or advancing wave, as well as the lowest species of 
wild flowers or fern life, may impart to the soul deep impres- 
sions of grace and beauty. With nature the lesson is always 
ready, and only depends upon our capacity to receive it. Even 
the most prosaic objects in the country— 

The bare trees, 


The mountains bare, 
The grass in the green fields— 
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have the power to awaken feelings of the infinite in the 
human heart. But the creations of man are not so privileged. 
They may either satiate us with visions of splendour, or drive 
us, by their hostility to harmony and proportion, into paroxysms 
of despair. Now it is not very consolatory to us English folk 
in this nineteenth century that, notwithstanding our many 
great achievements in other respects, we are, with regard to the 
grandeur or loveliness of our cities, as far behind the present as 
the present is behind the past. We stand in this unfortunate 
position : the further we travel from ourselves into space and 
time, the nearer we shall approach the realization of the ideal 
in the mere external beauty of city life. London, in this 
respect, is far behind Paris as Paris is behind Vienna; while 
neither Paris or Vienna have anything to show which can 
equal the medieval glories of Verona or Florence. We speak 
not merely of architectural embellishments, or of wide 
thoroughfares, or macadamized roads, but of that inter- 
fusion of town and country, of that combination of sump- 
tuous palaces with the airy lightness and artistic profusion 
of gardens and sculpture which ought to characterize every 
great city. Italy at present, politically considered, is only a 
third-rate nation, and Bologna only a third-rate town in Italy, 
yet Bologna would, in an artistic point of view, throw any city 
of imperial Britain far into the shade. Here is a creation not 


| built for the purposes of gain, or to subserve the low aims of 


commercial utility, but rather to enhance the glory of the 
builders, as if to show how the yearnings of the soul after 
beauty may be impressed upon utilitarian objects, or how far 
the marvels of art may be combined with the prosaic require- 
ments of social life. If we travel further back into the old 
pagan days, among the lovely cities by the blue coast of the 
Kgean, the contrast as regards ourselves will be more damag- 
ing still. For the city of the violet crown, with its marble 
temples, its sumptuous theatres, rich statuary, and sculptured 
entablatures, interspersed with luscious gardens, and girt 
about with vineyards and olive trees, still rises before the 
fancy as a fairy city of the heart, showing indisputably how 
far man may approach the perfection of the heroic life by 
making his dwelling-place a mirror of that ideal city of which 
Athens has alone attempted an embodiment. We have neither 
the marble quarries of Sicily or Carrara, nor those of Penta- 
licus, nor the blue sky of Greece or Italy, nor the flashing 
waters of the Augean or of the Mediterranean ; but if we had all 
the three, we should only value them so far as they supplied 
the materials of barter, or of a profit and loss account. Be- 
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fore any great work can be realized, the individual must sink 
himself in his species; but the huckstering spirit of the age 
drives the individual to sink his species in himself. We, 
therefore, lack that public spirit and municipal rivalry which 
generated in the cities of ancient Greece and medieval Italy 
those grand conceptions and that artistic refinement to which 
posterity so often looks back with a sigh of despair. The 
notion of the civitas is extinct. It is tothe revival of that 
public spirit which formed the life of the civitas we must look 
for imitating what is best in the structures of the past, and for 
investing our cities with that material loveliness which is the 
fitting outcome of our spiritual existence. 

It is through constant familiarity with beautiful objects 
that the conception of beauty is awakened within us, and the 
tendency to appreciate it grows and acquires strength. If, 
following a suggestion in Plato’s Republic, we could sepa- 
rate the young from the old, and force our youth through 
schools of art, much of the unsightliness of our civic life § ¢ 
might be remedied in one generation. But the next best Ju 
means of counteracting the coarse tastes of the age, and pre- J b: 
venting the fetid garniture of home life from being handed JT 
down as an heirloom from father to son, is by the establish- J n 
ment of such Art Galleries and Museums as South Ken- f fa 
sington, Liverpool, Salford, Newcastle, and Nottingham foster § vi 
in their midst, and the institution of schools for teaching the fat 
rudimentary principles which those galleries and museums § 00 
carry to the higher stages of embodiment. These galleries, § th 
however, should not be too much regarded as_ mere fia 
arenas of holiday pastimes, though in this respect they are fio 
capable of improving the public taste to a large extent; I(r 
but there must be some attempt to carry artistic beauty out fide 
of such institutions into our own homes, and knead its im- §rec 
pressions into our daily life. They are the reservoirs from [Gr 
which we should draw our supplies of art-objects for the fing 
decoration of our chambers and the solace of our firesides. fem 
Private collectors, who occasionally lend their pictures and f¥o 
statues to public institutions, may be averse to multiplying fion 
copies; but no such antipathy is displayed on the part of the the 
government, who, at the South Kensington Museum and the feb 
National Gallery, empower the authorities to supply copiesfabr 
both of busts and pictures to all comers at the lowest possible fof { 
cost. The visitor, therefore, if he feels so disposed, may{for 
carry away with him a faithful transcript of every picture {Mu 
which belongs to the nation. The same liberality is displayedftrec 
by the custodians of the continental galleries, who are onlyhiis 
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nk — too happy to distribute copies of their treasures with a lavish 
ge — hand over Kurope. If our provincial galleries were in a 
'e, | position to follow an example so generally set, a bad picture 
ch — or an indifferent bust might become, in a few years, as rare 
ly — in the dwellings of the working classes as a good picture or a 
ch — clever bust is now. At all events, a tendency would set in to 
he § a higher order of art than is at present encouraged by the 
at § people, which, with the aid of government schools of design, 
ok — might lead to a permanent advance in the path of exsthetic 
for refinement. 


One great means of impregnating the popular mind with a 
feeling of beauty, is the decoration of our public parks and 
other places of holiday resort with statuary modelled upon 
the masterpieces of antiquity. The contrast between the 
white surface of the statue and the clustering oak, or the 
wider-spreading beech, would always fascinate the eye. Nor 
igh f need the expense be such as to frighten the poorest muni- 
life J cipality in the kingdom. For a few score of pounds the 
est J whole sculpture of the Vatican might be reproduced in well- 
yre- J baked clay and transplanted to any part of this country. 
ded | The expense, however, is not the objection, but the corrosive- 
ish- Jness of the English atmosphere, which is supposed to be 
cen- ffatal to any outside display of statuary in manufacturing 
ster I vicinities. But casts of the chefs-d’wuvres of Greek art can, 
the Jat a small cost, be modelled in zinc, which requires only a 
ums fcoat of white paint to realize all the beauty and delicacy of 
ries, the original. Hence, while marble or clay statuary may be 
nere Fiastefully grouped with flowers and trees in large conserva- 
are Jtories, there is no earthly reason why metallic specimens of 
ent; {Greek sculpture should not find a place in our public gar- 
out fidens and parks, defying the inclemency of our climate, and 
im- Jrecalling under our northern skies the sunny atmosphere of 
‘rom §Greece. In addition to the mere pleasure produced by blend- 
the fing nature with the heroic conceptions of the imagination 
ides. fembodied in sculpture, there is the mental training which 
and fvould result from habituating the mind to repose on graceful 
ying forms, and to imbibe lessons of wisdom and philosophy from 
 thefthe fount of Greek art. In this respect we are very much 
| thefbehind continental nations. It is impossible to visit a park 
opies abroad without forming some acquaintance with the mythology 
siblefof the ancient world. In the Sel de St. Cloud, the woods of 
may{fontainebleau, or the avenues of Versailles, either the Nine 
sturefMuses solicit our acquaintance from some fairy entourage of 
ayedfirees, or satyrs peep out of a bocage; or Hercules displays 
onlyhiis lavish strength beneath a canopy of sycamore; or Venus;! 
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in the centre of a lake, reflects her form in a double image to 
the sky; or Egeria, in some grotto, reminds us how the well- 
fountains of nature intertwined their roots round the cradle 
of the Roman religion. Not only in the favourite bucolic 
resorts or the exterior walks or drives of large cities, as in 
the Schloss terraces and gardens of Breslau, the Prater and 
Volksgarten of Vienna, and the Cascine of Florence; but 
even in the heart of the city itself this marriage of nature 
and art, awakening some reminiscence of their manifold and 
mysterious relationship, continually arrest our footsteps. In 
this respect our leading towns, and the English Capital itself, 
are far behind the second-rate towns of France and Germany. 
Except some generous individual dedicates a good slice of his 
private fortune to beautifying a square or decorating a park, 
or opening an art gallery, there is no disposition on the part 
of the municipal authorities to move in the matter. Liverpool 
is famous for the munificence of individual citizens in con- 
tributing to the esthetic requirements of their townspeople. 
The names of Mayer, Brown, and Walker, if known in more 
esthetic times, would have been worthy of being inscribed on 
the golden scroll of Florence under Lorenzo, the most 
artistic of the Medici. But even in Liverpool the public 
parks and gardens are singularly wanting not only in pictu- 
resque contrivances, but in every vestige of artistic creation. 
Not a fountain, or a grotto, or a statue attracts the gaze; 
clumps of dwarf plantations which won’t grow, two or three 
duck ponds, fringed with one or two straggling trees and 
surrounded by a blank extent of cricket field, are all the 
attractions which appeal to our sense of the beautiful. The 
public gardens of Manchester are only a shade better in 
picturesque detail, which is not saying much; for in pictu- 
resque detail, than the public parks of Liverpool nothing 
could possibly be worse. It occasionally happens that some 
generous individual enfeoffs a town with a public park, as 
Mr. Locke enriched Barnsley, the late Earl of Derby, Preston, 
and the present Mr. Firth, Sheffield; but all that corporations 
do in these instances is to rail round the enclosure, cut out 
a few angular walks, Chinese fashion, hang up a few pro- 
hibitions against the canine species, and threaten terrible 
legal penalties against the pluckers of shrubs and plants 
where there is no vestige of either shrub or flower to be seen. 
The public park of Birkenhead stands out in bright contrast 
to these specimens of horticultural desolation. But Birken- 
head was in the hands of commissioners who gave Sir Joseph 
Paxton full powers to beautify the place regardless of expense, 
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with a view to crowd their large ferry steamers, and so swell 
one of the most important sources of their revenue. But 
had there been no ferry, there would have been no beautiful 
Birkenhead Park to tempt the Lancashire folk over in 
shoals. But even Birkenhead Park, attractive as it undoubt- 
edly is, does not boast of a single statue or record of any 
thought in stone, or monumental effigy of any kind. It would 
appear that there is a feeling of iconoclasm on the part of 
our public authorities. The hatred that our Puritan fore- 
fathers carried into churches against images seems to survive 
in the breasts of our municipal bodies against the loftiest 
productions of Greek sculpture. The only things in the way 
of art that the towns to which we refer treasure up in their 
public gardens are a few cannons taken at Sebastopol. When we 
remember that every point for which that citadel was captured 
has been given up, that thousands of lives have been sacri- 
ficed, the treasures of two nations squandered, and ninety 
millions of debt tied round the neck of this country, for a 
perfectly bootless result, these sad mementoes of our folly, 
brought so conspicuously to view, are peculiarly appropriate. 
In places where lack of money is assigned as the main reason 
for the absence of decorative art, it is right we should have 
placed before our eyes trophies of our reckless prodigality in 


‘desolating pursuits, to remind us that, for one-tenth of the 


riches we have uselessly squandered on ravage and slaughter, 
we might have invested every aspect of our civic life with all 
the marvels of ideal creation. 

The metropolitan parks have been partly called into being 
and are wholly maintained by the national treasury. But 
with the exchequer of an empire to provide for their require- 
ments, they are as devoid of attractions, in an artistic sense, 
as anyfof their neighbours. The head of the Board of Works 
is nominally responsible for this state of things, who, if not 
the most prosaic member of the Government, seems generally 
to have only one object—that of cutting down the expenses 
of his predecessor. We never heard of any national statue 
or sculpture of any kind being erected which was not marred 
in its conception, or stunted in the execution, or put up ina 
wrong place, or surrounded with objects which destroyed its 
effect. Trafalgar Square is the chosen Valhalla for these 
incongruities, whose miserable fountains and odd association 
of doctors and generals, have made us the laughing-stock of 
Europe. The horticultural gardens at Kensington are very 
gracefully ornamented with statuary, though very sparsely 
with trees and foliage, the absence of which, the brick arcades 
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and tank-like cisterns, intended for fountains, only serve to 
make more painfully conspicuous. But these gardens have 
received no aid from government, except certain pecuniary 
advances by way of loans, though the grounds were laid out 
under the superintendence of the late Prince Consort, and 
though the gardens in their completed state form a graceful 
appendage to the great Albert Memorial scheme, in which the 
Queen took so lively an interest. With regard to the memorial 
itself, the suggestion of Dante is the fittest— 


_ Non raggionam di lei, ma guarda e passa. 


To our mind the front of the structure represents nothing but 
the enthronement of heartless conventionalism, and the rear, 
the worship of mammon. A portly figure, enveloped in the 
gewgaws of state, gilt all over, with a back like a huge boulder, 
or an enormous piece of American nugget, with angels waving 
laurel crowns and palm leaves above, and the representation of 
the arts below, at the four corners of a flight of steps leading 
upto the central figure, is not a memorial which any sensible 
man would ambition for himself, and, least of all, worth dis- 
foresting a noble park to set up, and to make wide carriage 
ways for the public to come and gaze at. At all events, there 
are few people of taste who would not readily resign the me- 
morial, if they could get back the trees it so wantonly dis- 
placed. The most suitable monument to the Prince in such 
a locality would have been the Nine Muses in the midst of an 
entourage of limes or chestnuts, with the Prince in the centre, 
deriving inspiration from their teaching, and pleasure from 
their glance. If, however, we must make our choice between 
English trees and English statues, give us the trees. But 
taste is most effectively consulted by the union of both. For 
the only way to enhance art is to ally it with nature, to asso- 
ciate trees and fountains and grottoes with the marvels of 
sculpture, and combine the repose of classical forms with the 
fluctuating appearances of organic life. For Calliope never 
appears more attractive than when attiring herself in the 
bosom of some wood ; or Venus so lovely as when her limbs 
are reflected, as in a crystal mirror, from the limpid wants of 
a lake; or Flora more intelligent than when the wandering 
zephyr is breathing the wonders of creation into her ear ; or 
Antinous more grateful than when his god-like limbs are en- 
folded in the embraces of light and shade. We, however, do 
our utmost to divorce nature from art, as if the two elements 
were mutually repellent, instead of being mutually attractive. 


we 
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We carefully confine our statuary within stone walls; or, if 
we do let any out to taste the air, nature, as a contami- 
nated thing, must be kept at a respectable distance; and if 
awooded park is to be the site of the figure, the place must 
be disforested, and the rural nymphs, who consecrated the 
groves of Arcadia, with their merry groups of satyrs and fauns, 
must be ruthlessly thrust out of creation. 

The love of nature is by no means, as these desecrations 
would suggest, stamped out of the breast of the community ; 
but it takes a form which requires peculiar and startling com- 
binations of cliff, ravine, and sea to produce a deep impres- 
sion. The wooded glen, with its outlet opening on the blue 
waters of a lake; the wave-beaten cells forming magic halls 
in the recesses of the rock; the sinuous hills clothed with 
woods, whose variegated arms seem to lift the straggling ham- 
let up to heaven—all these, more or less interspersed with 
garden lawns and wild ravines, are necessary to produce any 
impression upon the holiday excursionist in quest of enjoy- 
ment. A quiet little bit of rustic scenery, with a wooded 
lane in the foreground, and a village spire in the distance, 
such as would have charmed the eye of Constable, will pro- 
duce in him no emotion whatever. The glorious break of 
day, or the ethereal transition from day to dusk, from dusk to 
night, or from night to dawn, occur around him without ex- 
citing one spark of the feeling of ethereal grandeur they are 
calculated to inspire. These are mere commonplace changes, 
which have for the multitude no spiritual significance. Yet itis 
this investing of common objects with recondite meaning, this 
appreciation of the most marked transitions, rather than the 
permanent states of nature, which animates the breasts of her 
worshippers, and forms the best prelude to art-culture itself. 
To the ancient Greek, nature presented so exquisite an appear- 
ance of harmony of design in her dynamical aspects, that he 
assigned the changes working out that harmony into multiform 
appearances of beauty, to Divine powers, whose outward 
forms were even more beautiful than the effects ascribed to 
their agency. Hence the connection between nature and art 
is so intimate, that one may be said to be the parent of the 
other. The creation of the peristyle of the Corinthian column 
out of the graceful curves of the polyanthus is only a symbol 
of the union which runs throughout all their manifestations. 
It was, then, to be expected that the countries most favoured by 
nature, Italy and Greece should be the two countries in which 
the arts have achieved their greatest triumphs. For the sen- 
sitive organization of man in southern climes, powerfully 
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stimulated by consiant familiarity, with the romantic and the 
picturesque, was disciplined, under the tuition of nature, to 
produce those marvels of art which still astonish the modern 
world. It is to these lessons of nature, and the constant 
habit of drinking inspiration at her source, that we must 
attribute the grand conceptions which are embodied in the 
frescoes of Roman palaces, and the marbles of Athenian 
temples. The perfection of art is its resemblance to nature, 
the perfection of nature its resemblance to art. The esthetic 
instincts of the human mind, its sense of ethical fitness, and 
its radical tendencies to invest the spiritual with high pre- 
rogatives over the sensuous element—all these are adumbra- 
tions of the material beauty in the external world, and are 
materially strengthened by familiarity therewith. For by 
this habitual contact with the grand or the picturesque in 
nature, the mind rises to those lofty combinations of the ideal 
which we find alike in the rapt visions of the evangelist, and 
in the ethereal light which suffuses the landscapes of Poussin 
and Lorraine. 

There is, doubtless, through organic nature a principle or 
plastic energy, implanted by Providence, moulding all its 
manifestations into certain forms of grace and beauty. The 
mind of man, so long as it remains true to its virgin instincts, 
is percipient of this principle in itself, in the evolution of those 
worlds of harmony and structures of philosophic thought 
which bear witness to its strength and imperishable activity. 
But the mind of man, besides being fitted to the external 
universe by the same economy and harmonizing principle, 
regulating the operations of both, has the power of combining 
all the aspects of nature into forms of grandeur and beauty 
far surpassing even the exquisite originals which gave them 
birth. Even Milton, blind as he was, feared an outward ray 
of light might penetrate within and dissipate the splendour 
of the visions with which he inwardly communed; and 
Wordsworth gives us plainly to understand that the most 
prosaic aspects of life may be illumined with the pomps of 
the golden age :_ 

Beauty—a living presence of the earth, 
Surpassing the most fair ideal forms 
Which craft of delicate spirits hath composed 
From earth’s materials—waits upon my steps ; 
Pitches her tent before me as I move, 
An hourly neighbour. Paradise, and groves 
Elysian—fortunate fields—like those of old 
Sought in the Atlantic main, why should they be 
A history only of departed things, 
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Or a mere fiction of what never was ? 
For the discerning intellect of man, 
When wedded to this goodly universe 
In love and holy passion, shall find these 
A simple produce of the common day. 


It is this shaping power of the imagination, impregnated with 
harmony and beauty, of which the material universe is but 
the shadow, which enables us to surpass nature in bodying 
forth the forms and images of the outer world. From the 
storehouse of nature we get the materials which the formative 
principle of the human. mind carries into loftier combinations 
of beauty, and suffuses with the roseate light of spiritual 
creation. 

This distinction may help us to realize the position i in which 
the true artist stands to his age, and the noble function of art 
itself in perpetuating through degenerate times the loftiest 
types of humanity. very artist is the czeattrs of ‘his. age, 
so far as the material impressions go under whicn ite ripeas 
to maturity. But if we regard the streugth :with ‘whick 
dominates those impressions, and the form is which he gives 
them back to the world, so far ought he to be an independent 
agent. If, instead of consulting the spiritual instincts of his 
own nature, he adapts the formative powers within him to 
the shallow taste of his contemporaries, so far is he false to 
art, and only becomes a lever in its deterioration. In this 
manner has art fallen through successive stages of degrada- 
tion, the vitiated taste of the multitude driving the artist 
to pander to its excesses with a view to secure permanent 
wealth or transient popularity. By giving the fashions of 
the age undue prominence over his conceptions, the spiritual 
becomes subject to the material, and, as the process deepens, 
art becomes the slave of the coarser elements of human 
nature. The true artist, however, while he takes his matter 
from the world around him, will derive his forms from the 
loftiest types of excellence existing in the past or mirrored 
in the unchangeable unity of his own mind. If he casts a 
look back into his century, it will not be to conform himself 
to its tastes, but rather with the anxious gaze of Agamem- 
non’s son to purify it. What there is of worth in the present 
he will revere, but he will probe its corruptions with the tests 
supplied to him by the imperishable laws of his being. Though 
these corruptions may endure through the flight of centuries, 
the lofty types of past excellence still exist to aid the true artist 
in his lofty task, and arrest the human mind from its down- 
ward tendencies by awakening it to a sense of the high pre- 
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rogatives of its spiritual nature. The Romans of the 
empire had long bent their knee before their emperors, 
while the statues of their tribunes stood erect. The pagan 
temples remained holy to the eye long after their gods pro- 
voked only banter and derision; while the shameful deeds 
of Nero and Commodus disgraced the noble style of architec- 
ture which gave them a covering. The nobility of art had 
survived the nobility of nature. Humanity had lost its 
worth, but art delivered and perpetuated it in enduring stone, 
till the human mind once more awoke to a sense of its 
dignity. To any one existing in the mental darkness of the 
fifteenth century, it would have appeared that every notion of 
art was absolutely dead without hope of recall. But the 
discovery of the beautiful statue of Venus Anadyomene in 
the gardens of the Tibur was as startling in its way as that 
of the earth’s revolution on its own axis. Both alike opened 
ouf yew, realms of thought to the age, and aroused the mind 
to a keen appreciation of its predominance over the material 
universe... 

There ‘is ‘a. pathalogical connection between the arts, the 
drama, and the complexion of natural literature more or less 
marked in the evolutions of history. As the geologist from 
the plant vestiges in the earth’s crust can construct the 
animals at any period on its surface, so from the sculpture 
and frescoes of the Roman empire we can set up the habits of 
life, the degree of refinement, the nature of the literature— 
nay, the very reign under which they sprang into being. The 
whiskered busts of Hadrian point as indisputably to the 
rhapsodies of Valerius Flaccus and Statius as the chaste 
marbles of Augustus to the productions of Horace and Virgil. 
The culture of the beautiful reached its highest development 
in the age of Pericles, and with it was associated the most 
brilliant literature and the profoundest dramatic art the 
world has yet seen. As art declined with the waning power 
of the Roman empire, literature and all relish for pastimes of 
a purely intellectual nature fell along with it. If the reign 
of Constantine signalized the triumph of the Christian 
Church, it was upon the ruins of the literature and artistic 
creations of the Roman world. For a thousand years statuary 
and painting lay buried beneath the soil of Rome and Greece, 
and in the same grave lay two literatures whose greatest 
achievements were contemporaneous with that of the two arts 
which they had followed to the tomb. The peculiar dogmas 
of the Arabs were hostile to sculpture and painting, and when 
their empire culminated under the Abassides, their warlike: 
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spirit gave way to scientific researches. But there was no 
art, and consequently no literature, having the slightest claim 
to originality. It will not, therefore, startle us to find that 
when those arts sprang into new life under the Medici, a 
powerful literature was seen side by side impressing its in- 
fluence upon Europe. With ourselves, the perception of the 
beautiful, in so far as its realization was felt in our daily life, 
was most manifest during the era of Elizabeth, and contem- 
poraneous with that spirit our national drama then achieved 
its proudest distinction. But for these revivals, the exhuming 
of Greek statuary from the Italian soil prepared the way 
quite as much as the dispersion of Greek manuscripts from 
the shrines of Constantinople. The recovery of a Greek 
Antinous or Erato had the same effect in rescuing men’s 
minds from the gloom of barbarism as the detection of the 
works of Euripides in some old palimpsest out of the convents 
of the Hellespont. The literature was quickly rivalled, and 
in some respects surpassed. ‘The sculpture still remains to 
reproach us with our littleness, and urge us to loftier flights 
in the sphere of ideal creation. 

The triumph of the artist is not displayed in the mere 
graceful handling of his materials, but in making these the 
introduction to the permanent types of which the outward 
form is only the transient expression. Whoever has con- 
trasted the bust of a Cornelia, or any other of the Roman 
masters, with the face of any of Perugino’s virgins or of 
Raphael’s Marys, he may realize how far marble may be- 
come the vehicle of two distinct worlds of thought and feel- 
ing of which the fleshy integuments were but the fleeting 
shadows. In fact, these mere physical manifestations, how- 
ever beautiful in themselves, derive their chief charm from 
being the outward indications of repose and harmony within. 
In ideal conceptions this subjection of the material to the 
spiritual element, as the plastic principle shaping its outward 
manifestations, is still more apparent. Look at the statue 
of Antinous, whose lineaments are the very incarnation of 
beauty, simply because they express to us, more deeply than 
any other marble can, the dignity of mind reposing on its 
quiet strength and the harmony of its own sensations. The 
Medicean Venus does not attract our gaze on account of the 
exquisite perfection of its mere physical outlines, though 
these, with their delicate flexure of joint and limb, display in 
the highest degree the outward embodiment of feminine love- 
liness. But we are led by these material indications into the 
inner world of sensuous feeling in all its ripe luxuriance, 
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harmonizing with, and therefore subject to, those ethereal. 
izing notions of ethical propriety which accompany the 
most ideal conceptions of feminine beauty. In fact, while 
standing in front of this figure in the Florence tribune, or 
before that of the Apollo Belvedere, or of any of the Nine 
Muses in the Vatican, we are absorbed in the mental ideas 
which the sculptor has infused into the marble, until we find 
ourselves, as it were, in the porch of the spiritual world, 
communing with the ideal beings of which the figures are but 
the shadows. The adaptability of the parts to the whole, the 
exquisite finish of the sculptor’s art down to the minutest 
details, the perfect expression of the features—all these are 
lost sight of in the splendour of the conception which the 
marble helps us to realize, and in the spiritual qualities 
which the artist has chiselled into life. In all ideal creations 
it is the interfusion of these spiritual qualities in their due 
order of rank and superiority with the sensuous feelings, con- 
trolling and controlled, which infuses the unity of conception 
into the dead materials, until the whole glows with the Pro- 
methean spark of creation. Out of conflicting materials is 
evoked the fullest compass of concord, and though the voice 
is mute, we catch from the silent speaking features the notes 
of that harmony which constitutes the living pulse of the 
universe. 

But this exquisite sense of completeness can only be secured 
by reconciling the ascendancy of the moral with the existence 
of the sensuous principle—a task less easy for the modern 
than the ancient artist, to whom these two elements presented 
no conflicting antithesis. We are strongly against introduc- 
ing austere morality, as the dominant principle, into the 
domain of art, for we have had experience, when that morality 
assumes undue prominence, as under the Puritans and the 
early Christians, it can become as destructive to the eternal 
fitness of things, upon which all true art is founded, as the 
depraved tastes which aim at the subversion of art itself. But 
morality has its sphere in art, which may be defined to be the 
balance of the sensuous and the spiritual in such proportions 
as shall insure the predominance of the higher with the least 
possible sacrifice of the lower element. All pleasure ab- 
stractedly considered is good in itself; and no particular 
species of pleasure is hateful considered as pleasure, but only 
so far as it may militate against other pleasures of a superior 
character. The sensualist is usually denominated a man of 
pleasure, though he sacrifices to the gratification of a 
moment the happiness of an entire life, and cuts himself off 
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from a wide region of enjoyment, of which his habits do not 
permit him to entertain the slightest conception. Instead of 
being a man whose hours are devoted to the pursuit of plea- 
sure, he in reality passes through life without tasting anything 
of the full harmony of its enjoyments. Hence, when the 
sensuous is projected into undue prominence it deprives the 
spiritual element of its natural influence, and if embodied in 
art must produce discordant effects, jarring with the ethical 
fitness of things. If, therefore, we insist upon the adequate 
embodiment of both sides of human nature in every repre- 
sentation of the heroic in art, it is because such embodiment 
is necessary to the complete evolution of the beautiful, and to 
the realization of that full gratification of esthetic pleasure 
which no stunted or maimed representation of humanity can 
produce. From this point of view esthetic culture becomes 
of great value in widening our intellectual sympathies, and 
supplying us with a corrective to those systems, whether of 
philosophy or religion, which, imparting an exaggerated 
development to certain elements of human nature, at the 
expense of other kindred elements, deprive each of that 
expansion essential to the symmetry of the whole. In the 
palmy days of Rome and Greece, before society became under- 
mined by Persian luxury and effeminacy, the severer virtues 
held their due place as regulative principles of action in the 
conduct of mankind. The sensuous and spiritual elements 
of human nature were combined in their proper hierarchy of 
rank, and we have the example of this perfect interfusion alike 
in the sculptures of Phidias, and the paintings of Polyg- 
notus. But as luxury crept in this balance of power was 
destroyed; the sensuous got undue ascendancy over the 
spiritual element, and left the traces of its victory in the 
worthless frescoes of Pompeii and the repulsive statues of 
Commodus. A reaction set in under Christianity, but though 
in the right direction it was a reaction fatal to art, for it carried 
the moral element to such an extreme as to extinguish the 
sensuous ; and human nature emerged from the conflict under 
Constantine maimed and stunted in some of its leading 
features, and stripped of all that refinement which distinguished 
Rome and Greece during the youth of Pericles and.Augustus. 
We cannot think, even at this time of day, without a shudder, 
of the destruction of the Temple of Serapis at Alexandria, or 
the demolition of Jupiter’s statue at Rome, by a crowd of 
fanatics who thought they were advancing the cause of 
morality by defacing the finest monuments that the genius of 
man had raised for the worship of the beautiful. The perfection 
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of human nature which grew up in the minds of the early 

Christian ascetics, as well as in those of our Puritan fore- 

fathers, was a lopsided development of the purely moral 

element alone, with which all feelings of the beautiful and 

every representation of the sensuous was declared to be at 

war, and so ruthlessly thrust aside altogether. The moral 

element gained much strength thereby, but it was a factitious 

and not a natural strength; a strength waging war against 

the radical principles of the mental constitution, which it 

ought to have pressed into its service, and hence totally unfit 

to spread iiself with vigour among the savage hordes whose wild 

passions steeped Europe in a thousand years of barbarism. 

As the perfection of the ideal consists in the proper equipoise 
of all the feelings and emotions acting in their proper rank 

and sphere, it is quite natural that when the balance is 
destroyed in favour of asceticism, the interests of art should be 
no less jeopardized than when the balance is destroyed in the 
interests of vice. When learning, however, revived, and a 
sense of social aptitudes, and utilitarian fitness grew up 
among the cities of Europe, the arts also revived, first in the 
low, rude, semi-pagan monuments of northern Italy, and then 
in the precincts of Christian basilicas and temples; for the 
Church was not slow to find out that the new region of the 
spiritual which she had created was as capable of being sub- 
stantialized in art as the mythology of the ancient world. The 
leading principle of pagan art was the deification of the human. 
The art which the Church ealled into existence inverted the 
process, and gave us the humanizing of the Divine. In each 
there is the same sense of fitness and the same spirit working 
out the details in harmony with the leading conception, the 
same adaptability of parts to secure the perfect embodiment of 
the whole. The object of the one is to lift earth up to heaven ; 
the object of the other to bring heaven down to earth. 
With Gentile art the sentient, with Christian, the moral, 
element is predominant. But the mission of both alike is to 
impregnate human nature with the elements of divinity, and 
to lift man to a sphere in which his faculties are ennobled, 
his passions chastened, and his loftier aspirations refreshed 
and expanded. 

Hence the final aim of esthetic culture and religion are 
one. Divines place the happiness of the blessed in the contem- 
plation of supreme beauty, which is nothing else than the 
beatific vision. For the beauty impressed upon sensible 
phenomena are only symbols or shadows of the moral beauty 
underlying our conceftions of the good and the true. This was 
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the Platonic idea which the Church has systematized in her 
theology. It is so far true that the selfish and the base, being 
the extirpators of beauty in themselves, cannot be the medium 
of transmitting it to others. Milton produces Mammon as 
the most hostile spirit to real beauty, although he was an 
admirer of much that is often in our day taken for such-— 


Mammon, 
The last erected spirit who fell from heaven, 
For even in heaven his looks were downward bent, 
Admiring more the riches of heaven’s pavement, 
Trodden gold, than aught Divine or holy y) 
Else enjoyed in vision beatific. 


In the poet’s conception, material riches and spiritual beauty 
have been at war from the beginning; and both are aptly 
blended with the struggle for ascendancy between the good 
and evil principle in the moral universe. By communing 
with the loftier types of excellence, nations as well as indi- 
viduals are stimulated to constant efforts in the paths of 
social as well as moral regeneration. We cannot converse 
with the beautiful and true without infusing these qualities 
into the texture of our existence. For our spirits, though 
steeped in the coarseness of materializing pursuits, though 
degraded by prejudice and vitiated by custom, yearn for the 
beautiful as the only principle which can clothe surrounding 
phenomena with spiritual significance. It alone can give 
them an object worth striving for, and to which alone they 
have any real affinity. Our souls mount up to enjoy the 
light it affords them by the same radical instincts as the 
plant world climb towards the sun, and constantly aspire in 
their upward course to grow incorporate with the source of 
beauty itself. 


Art. V.—Why is Scotland Radical ? 


Rapicatism is a name with a doubtfif future. Ten years hence, 
if it survives, it may be accepted as unmistakeably a word of 
praise, or of dispraise. At present there are circles where it 
is equivalent to all that is politically good. There are other 
circles, looser and larger, where it is the synonym of all that 
is politically bad. But the word has a doubtful future because 
it is ambiguous in the present. Properly speaking, it ought 
to carry a meaning in the mouth of him who uses it, apart. 
from all question of approval or disapproval. But it very 
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seldom does so. As commonly used, indeed, it is a mere 
party missile for attack or defence. 

So the leading Conservative review puts the question this 
year, Why is Scotland Radical? The word could not have 
been used, in what was proclaimed to be a great political 
crisis, without some serious intention, though it may have 
been used without any precise or even intelligent meaning, 
The question implies, at least, that Scotland is Liberal and 
something more. It suggests that it is extremely and un- 
fortunately Liberal. It probably means that it is hopelessly 
Liberal. But to explain Radical by ‘ Liberal,’ is perhaps 
obscurum per obscurius, and at least gives no farther light. 
For practical political purposes, indeed, light is not always 
necessary or desired. ‘But where the inquiry is a historical 
one, and where the question is why a country with a history 
of a good many centuries has become what it to-day is, some 
light in the question is requisite in order to have much light 
in the answer. 

The answer of ‘The Quarterly’ to its own question is ad- 
mitted to be of a makeshift and unsatisfactory character. It 
acknowledges that the predominant Radicalism of Scotland is 
peculiar. It alleges that it is chiefly owing to its ecclesiastical 
and religious relations. That is nothing new or strange—tantum 
religio potuit. But how these or any other causes have come 
to produce such an unfortunate effect upon the people is not 
divulged. Sometimes it puts it that Scotland is Radical 
because it is separatist or sectarian. Separatist from what? 
From itself, or from England? Sectarian from what? From 
the old historical or episcopal churches, or from its own 
Presbyterian ideal? ‘The Quarterly’ has not made up its 
mind which answer should be given to these obvious ques- 
tions, and it vacillates between two. At one time it seems to 
attack Presbyterianism altogether. But the present Establish- 
ment is Presbyterian, and it desires, or wishes to be thought 
to desire, to uphold that. Accordingly it ends by denouncing 
the recent attempts of the Scottish Establishment to adopt 
methods congruous to the system and dear to the people, and 
by recommending a return to the time when the life of the 
Scottish Church was as nearly as possible washed out of it. 
That is its practical proposal, and it is equivalent to throwing 
up the game so far as Scotland is concerned. But it is equally 
fatal to its giving any true answer to its own theoretical 
question. It is not true that the characteristics of Scotland 
are wholly due to its religious or ecclesiastical relations. Other 
influences have conspired to make the nation what it is—to 
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make it Radical, if so it be. And we need not, in the first 
place, discriminate between these influences in kind. If 
Scotland is now Radical, politically or religiously, in any 
sense in which it can be distinguished from other countries, 
that is owing wholly—not partially, but wholly—to what oc- 
cured before the date at which ‘ The Quarterly’ commences its 
search foran answer. It commences after the Revolution of 
1688. It does so because it thus severs Scotland from its 
roots. It is thus able to set forth as its political ideal the 
reign of Melville under Pitt, and as its ecclesiastical model the 
cold-hearted tyranny of the late Moderatism, and to represent. 
the present revival of Scottish national feeling as mere re- 
action against both. But that was not so, either on the one 
side or the other. There was such a man as Knox, and the 
poet was not wrong when he said of the times of the cove- 
nant that it is their echo which rings through Scotland to 
this hour. And there was in those early times—there was 
before them and after them—there was indeed all through 
our Scottish history, a certain Radicalism, the special type of 
which we may consider farther on, which is more than 
anything else the characteristic of the country. Now ‘The 
Quarterly’ is not content with ignoring this. It rather denies 
it. The philosophical Radical, it asserts, is absolutely un- 
known to Scotland. The doctrinaire is equally so. He ‘runs 
counter to her practical instincts.’ Its answer to its own 
question is that Scottish Radicalism, though now dominant, 
is altogether a modern, a partisan, a reactionary, and a 
superficial thing. Is it so ? 

We call on the other side a very representative witness. 
Two years ago the University of Edinburgh chose as its Lord 
Rector him whom the Liberal party had just chosen as its 
leader. The conjunction was interesting to Scotland, which 
has had no relations with the House of Devonshire since both 
countries were engaged in preparing for the Revolution of 
1688. When Lord Hartington came north to give his in- 
augural address, men wondered whether, in the event of his 
touching on the principles of politics, he too would go back 
to the past. Speaking in Edinburgh, he of course could not 
avoid a tribute of praise to the Liberalism of the present ° 
century, and to that brilliant and generous school which 
founded ‘The Edinburgh Review’ or was founded by it. But 
the foundations of Scottish Liberalism were laid long before 
those of ‘ The Edinburgh Review,’ and the young Lord Rector, 
in pointing out how strangely the doctrine of modern Im- 
perialism falls upon Scottish ears, went back for his illustra- 
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tions to a time before the Revolution. He recalled how Bishop 
Burnet and his friends were amazed to find, in 1670, that ‘so 
poor a commonalty,’ and even the very cottagers and servants 
in it, had a knowledge which made them ‘ capable to argue on 
points of government, and on the bounds to be set to the 
power of princes in matters of religion.’ But the tradition of 
political principle went farther back, and came down later, 
and had memorable results. 


As early as 1579 George Buchanan dedicated his book, ‘De Jure 
Regni,’ to his pupil the young King of Scotland, James VI., and he takes 
the opportunity of impressing upon his charge the doctrine that the high 
terms make use of in speaking of kings, such as ‘father,’ ‘shepherd of the 
people,’ and so on, implied that kings were instituted, not for themselves, 
but for the people. And he established farther that ‘ the king has no per- 
sonal power of either making or interpreting law; but that he and all 
other magistrates rather work out and express the law, so that rex est lex 
/oquens.’ Samuel Rutherford, a doctor of the sister university of St. 
Andrew’s, expounded fifty years later the doctrines of Buchanan, establish- 
ing the great principle which, as you know, was in those days of para- 
mount importance to the British nation, that the king is not above the 
law, and that he holds his power from the people. These doctrines boro 
fruit in the Revolution of 1688. 


So far the Marquis of Hartington. ‘The Times,’ when 
reporting his manifesto next morning,* admitted that he had 
touched ‘the foundations on which Scottish statesmen erected 
the great edifice of their reformed Church and State.’ But it 
not unnaturally sought to guard against the idea that the 
English system was built on foundations equally radical. 


Whether (said the leading journal) Lord Hartington was not too compli- 
mentary in attributing to Scottish influence the recognition in England 
of the principles of the Revolution of 1688, and whether in fact those prin- 
ciples are Scottish at all, might well be disputed. It has been the peculiar 
function of the English mind to listen to theories and to weigh them 
without being overborne by them, and the settlement of our constitution 
during the last two hundred years is due to the capacity of our statesmen for 
thus dealing with principles in their concrete rather than in their abstract 
form. Burke and Pitt, as well as Somers, would, for instance, have been 
somewhat surprised, and perhaps inclined to suspect their own position, 
if they had been told that they were only carrying into effect the doctrines 
of George Buchanan and Samuel Rutherford. They were content to 
enforce the practice and principles of the English constitution; and it is 
when thus compared with English judgment that Scottish speculations 
have led to permanent and solid results. 


We shall not dispute the point at present. Lord Hartington 
pparently did not suggest that the Scottish theories were 
consciously carried out, in the English Revolution of 1688, in 


* February 1, 1879. 
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the same way as they certainly were in that of Scotland. But 
apart from this, it is plain—and ‘The Times’ concedes it— 
that the Scottish principles were from an early date'so far in 
advance of the practice accepted by men in power, in England 
if not in Scotland, as to merit in some sense the distinctive 
name of Radical. And if so, a problem is presented of great 
historical interest. It is the problem which ‘the question of 
‘The Quarterly’ should have directly and immediately raised ; 
but which it has avoided by refusing to go to any of the 
sources, and confining itself to some of the recent streams. 

Let us, therefore, ask again, Why is Scotland Radical ? And 
when we have got some rough idea of the facts in the past 
which bear upon this first and provisional question, we shall 
be able more hopefully and more accurately to glance at the 
second, In what sense is Scotland Radical ? 


In the first place, is nothing to be allowed in such a ques- 
tion as this for the influence of race? Religious influence is 
powerful, especially if we carry it back, as most people except 
our Conservative critics do, not to the last century, but to 
1560. But was there nothing even before that date which 
qualified the Scot to assume a Radical réle if’ Heaven should 
call him to the yet untried part? Was there no tough stalk 
of hemp even then in the race, no element of exceptional 
endurance and self-reliance ? It is impossible to suppose this. 
Mr. Hill Burton remarks that even before the end of the four- 
teenth century, and notwithstanding our exaggerated feudalism, 
‘the sense of personal freedom seems to have been rather 
stronger in Scotland than in England.’* Suppose the north 
of England were separated from the south by a line drawn 
across from the Humber. Is not the race which inhabits 
Lancashire, Yorkshire, and Northumberland one with more 
Radical capabilities, to say the least, than those of the southern — 
or even the midland counties? But the subjects of our 
Scottish kings were of the same tough and wiry fibre with 
their kindred who dwelt next the Cheviots on the other side. 
No doubt the Highland element is to be taken into account. 
It is more idealist and enthusiastic, and with less of personal 
independence; and were it not that the ploughshare of Knox 
has gone now more deeply into that part of the country than 
even into the other, it would cause us some trouble in argu- 
ment as for a good many generations it did in history. But 
the Radicalism of Scotland, as we shall see afterwards, is of a 


* ©The Scot Abroad,’ vol. i. p. 126. 
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kind which could ill spare its Highland element, and that 
element may have had its part in piecing together even the 
old type of Scottish character, a type which, before the Re- 
formation, was recognized all over Europe. In proof of that 
recognition, take a sentence where Mr. Burton finds the original 
of a very celebrated phrase on this subject. Andrew Rivet, 
a native of Poitou, finds it necessary to defend the Reformers 
in Scotland, and, indeed, in England also, from the reproach 
of using very strong language under the pressure of persecu- 
tion. ‘That, he says, may be imputed not so much to religion 
as to the character of both nations—‘ Scoticane presertim 
fervido ingenio et ad audendum prompto.’ This bold and 
fervid nature they had illustrated, he remarks, during the 
history of their hundred and five kings, by deposing three, 
banishing five, and slaying thirty-two—a romantic record 
which leads up to the complacent conclusion that the national 
character was now, under the light of the Evangel, really 
much milder than before. How far these early energetic 
proceedings indicated a disposition to go to the roots of things 
in politics, may be doubted; and the long struggle of the 
Scots for the independence, first of their Church, and then of 
their country, against England, may have made others as 
well as themselves forgetful of their backward constitutional 
position. Yet there can be little doubt that the Scot, before 
the Reformation, was recognized by his neighbours and by 
himself as of a nature unfit for servitude, and as endowed 
both with large capacity for freedom and some aspiration for 
its attainment. 

And even when the religious revolution came, the political 
influences that touched the nation were not derived merely 
from religion. Some of them were visibly and directly trace- 
able to the revival of learning, and if Knox towers above 
Buchanan in the services he performed to Scotland, Buchanan 
—- a far greater space than Knox in the European 

eld. 


The science which teaches the rights of man (says Sir James Mac- 
kintosh), the eloquence that kindles the spirit of freedom, had for ages 
been buried with the other monuments of the wisdom and relics of the 
genius of antiquity. But the revival of letters first unlocked only to a 
few the sacred fountain. And of these few (adds Sir James), George 
Buchanan was the first and one of the very greatest. This praise is 
merited by his neglected though incomparable tract, ‘De Jure Regni, 
in which the principles of popular politics, and the maxims of a free 
government, are delivered with a precision, and enforced with an 
energy, which no former age had equalled, and no succeeding age has 
surpassed, 
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The doctrine of that celebrated discussion is that a king 
has no unlimited power; that it is not his function either to 
make or to interpret the laws, and that of course he has no 
right to set them aside. All this is based on the theory of 
‘a mutual compact between the king and his subjects,’ for 
the king derives his authority from without, and it is the 
law which gives its authority to the king or magistrate who 
administers it. The propositions laid down were broad and 
sweeping ; yet it rather seems that the nation had already 
committed itself to applications of them which England only 
reached 120 years later. In 1567, after marrying the murderer 
of her husband, Queen Mary abdicated in favour of her 
son. The act is in terms voluntary, but it was really enforced 
by the Estates and the people, and Scotland found itself at 
that time shut up to take the full responsibility of it, as it 
has had to do subsequently at the bar of history. It was very 
much the same question of right to change, or, as in this 
case, to anticipate, the succession which came up long after- 
wards as to James II. Buchanan’s history of Scotland 
reaches down to his own time, and at its close he gives what 
claims to be the memorial which the Earl of Morton and the 
other Scottish ambassadors presented to the seven commis- 
sioners appointed by Elizabeth. The memorial, if the chap- 
ters in the history are not a rhetorical expansion of it in the 
manner of the old historians, was no doubt written by 
Buchanan himself. In any case, it based itself, greatly to 
the dislike of the autocratic princess who received it, on the 
general proposition that— 


The Scottish nation, originally a free people, created themselves kings 
upon this condition: That the government, being intrusted to them by 
the suffrages of the people, could, if the state of the country required it, 
be taken from them by the same suffrages. 


This constitution is founded on the one hand on the general 
theory that in all countries ‘government is nothing more than 
a mutual compact between the people and their kings,’ while 
it buttresses itself by references to illustrations, too tedious 
to enumerate, in which it was carried out in the fabulous, but 
solemnly recorded, past of Scotland. But passing from this 
questionable history, Buchanan’s prose rises to its noblest as 
he vindicates for this law the characters of universality and 
necessity. 


It is not one of that class of laws which change with the changing ages, 
but it is graven upon the minds of men from the first origin of the race, 
NO. CXLI. 8 
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and approved by the consent of almost all nations; it is one with the 
frame of things, and remains like it unbroken and eternal, controlled by 
no earthly sovereignty, but modifying and controlling them all. 


There is surely a faintly Radical tone in utterances like 
these, which pealed over Europe in the majestic Latin of him 
whom Grotius long after recognized as the most ‘ godlike 
power’ of our northern kingdom.* No doubt the Stuart re- 
action—for in Scotland it was in an important sense a re- 
action, and no mere attempt to maintain the level of Tudor 
tyranny—did its utmost to discredit Buchanan, and more than 
once formally condemned him. But in the mean time his 
views had passed directly and indirectly into the blood and 
life of the people. Knox himself brought from Geneva and 
Frankfort nearly the same views as grew up in Buchanan 
among the litere humaniores of Paris. And when Knox and 
Buchanan were both dead, the shaping of the polity of the 
Church, and at the same time of the inward sentiments of the 
people, fell chiefly into the hands of the friend and pupil of 
Buchanan, himself an admirable scholar, Andrew Melville. 
Of him as a theological professor, Archbishop Spottiswoode 
says, that while his pupils in St. Andrew’s should have been 
studying the Institutes of Calvin, they were really pondering 
the reasonings of the ‘De Jure Regni.’ And while Melville, 
like Knox, rather avoided loading the theological and eccle- 
siastical system with these speculations, he lost no oppor- 
tunity of commemorating in occasional prose and verse the 
views of their great contemporary, as founded on the un- 
changing laws of nature and of God.t But great as Buchanan’s 
influence was, an influence tenfold more powerful, even for 
distant political results, had by this time seized upon Scot- 
land. 

‘In the history of Scotland,’ says the greatest of living 
Scotsmen, ‘I can find properly but one epoch: we may say 
it contains nothing of world-interest at all, but the reformation 
by Knox.’ The Reformation, Mr. Carlyle elsewhere, and with 
the same sweeping generalization, says, is the root of all sub- 
sequent European history, the enormous French Revolution 
itself being merely the third Act, as the English or Puritan 
Revolution was the second, of what the Reformers began. But 
the European revolution of last century had singularly little 
direct influence upon Scotland in the way of leading it to 


* *Scotie illud numen.’ 
t ‘Qui regi pia jura, et legum frena tyranno, 
Lege et nature et Numinis imposuit.’ 
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theoretical or practical Radicalism. And the insular Puritan 
revolution, which had such considerable results for England, 
was represented in Scotland chiefly by the struggle for self- 
preservation of forces already existing there, in resistance to 
foreign and Anglican pressure. Mr. Carlyle is right. He 
who would understand Scotland, and any Radicalism which 
characterizes Scotland as a whole, must go back to Knox, and 
to the spiritual influence of his Evangel. What that influ- 
ence exactly was has puzzled recent inquirers. Mr. Froude 
calls it Calvinism, and wrestles with the question how a creed, 
now held to be one of fatalism and intellectual servitude, could 
‘inspire and sustain the bravest efforts ever made by man to 
break the yoke of unjust authority.’ But whatever may be the 
capabilities of Calvinism, the reformed faith was in those days 
anything but fatalistic. Never was there such a sense of in- 
dividual moral responsibility. For the first time for ages, 
each private man felt himself separately called upon to trans- 
act with God, and individually to consider and obey what was 
conceded on all hands, and on both sides, to be a Divine reve- 
lation. For the time, at least, the sense of supreme authority 
was strong enough to lift off the pressure of all human autho- 
rity unjustly interposed. If we assume this to have been the 
essential thing in the Reformation, then the effect of the spe- 
cially Calvinistic doctrines was not so much fatalism as rather 
to prolong into the past and the future that solemn isolation 
of the individual realized in his approach to the Divine. It 
was so in all the countries of Europe; it was so in Scotland, 
where the Reformed faith is admitted to have taken more 
thorough hold than in almost any other land. Individualism 
of this kind had a very radical effect in Scotland in the region 
of religious faith and private practice: had it none in the 
region of speculative or practical politics ? 

Let Mr. Hallam answer. ‘The history of Scotland from 
the Reformation assumes a character not only unlike that of 
preceding times, but to which there is no parallel in modern 
ages.’ The religious or ecclesiastical change was the land- 
mark from which our history dates. Was it also the sole 
cause of it? Mr. Hallam indicates that in his view it was. 
And in our day a Quarterly Reviewer is able to trace the whole 
Radicalism of modern Scotland to its religion. For reasons 
already indicated we think that both conclusions are too 
sweeping. As we go on we shall see that further deductions 
have to be made. Yet unquestionably the revolution of 1560 
was the chief spring of the three centuries which have fol- 
lowed, and of the present result. The question always arises, 
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How did this happen in Scotland rather than in England and 
elsewhere ? There was a Reformation in other countries. Why 
did it not similarly affect their politics? Waiving the ques- 
tion as to other countries, neither Mr. Hallam nor other com- 
petent observers have had much difficulty in discerning the 
practical link in Scotland. Even Mr. Carlyle, no enthusiast 
for constitutionalism of any kind, perceives how it was that 
the ‘noblest of causes’ was in Scotland not a mere ‘ beacon 
set on high.’ It was indeed, he says, ‘high as heaven, yet 
attainable from earth ; whereby the meanest man becomes not 
a citizen only, but a member of Christ’s visible Church—a 
veritable hero, if he prove a true man.’ I should despair to 
translate this trenchant transcendentalism into equally noble 
prose, but I find it done already in the most powerfully philo- 
sophic passage I know on the system of the Scottish Church. 
‘Presbyterianism,’ says Principal Rainy, speaking of it as a 
constitutional system, and altogether apart from the high 
dogma which it then enshrined, and the narrow rules which it 
so often afterwards discovered, 


Presbyterianism meant organised life, regulated distribution of forces, 
graduated recognition of gifts, freedom to discuss, authority to control, 
agency to administer. Presbyterianism meant a system by which the 
convictions and conscience of the Church could constantly be applied 
by appropriate organs to her affairs. Presbyterianism meant a system 
by which quickening influence anywhere experienced in the Church could 
be turned into effective force and transmitted to fortify the whole society. 
Presbyterianism meant a system in which every one, first of all the com- 
mon man, had his recognised place, his defined position, his ascertained 
and guarded privileges, his responsibilities inculeated and enforced—felt 
himself a part of the great unity, with a right to care for its welfare, and 
to guard its integrity. From the broad base of the believing people the 
sap rose through Sessions, Presbyteries, Synods, to the Assembly, and 
thence descending, diffused knowledge, influence, organic unity through 
the whole system. Yes, Presbyterianism is a system for a free people 
that love a regulated, a self-regulating freedom.* 


“A free people! Yes. But was Scotland a free people in our 
modern sense in the days of Queen Mary and her sonand 
grandson? Not, certainly, on the civil side. Buchanan in- 
deed held devoutly that it was, and that, from the days of 
Fergus the First downwards, his country and its princes had 
been illuminated by some glowing principles of freedom com- 
pared with which Magna Charta twinkles like a rushlight. 
Yet as to means and machinery of freedom, as to coustitu- 
tional organization against feudal and royal tyranny, there is 


* Principal Rainy’s ‘ Three Lectures on the Church of Scotland,’ p. 13. Edin- 
burgh. 1872. 
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no resisting the ordinary conclusion of historians that Scotland 
lagged long behind England. The truth is, Scotland suddenly 
sprang into life and became a free people only on the eccle- 
siastical side — only by its instantaneous adoption of the 
representative Presbyterian system. By it the individualism 
of Protestantism was transmuted into the regulated freedom 
of the same individual as member of a permanent society—a 
society as august then, in the eyes of its members, and as im- 
portant now in the retrospect of the philosophic historian, as 
was the state itself. And hence arose two results, which in 
their equipoise and whole inter-relation have not, I think, been 
duly estimated by inquirers. On the one hand, I have no 
doubt that the effect—the paradoxical effect—of the freedom 
of Presbyterianism was to postpone the time at which some 
measures of civil freedom might otherwise have been carried 
in Scotland. On the day on which the Kirk was set up in 
that country, civil freedom shrunk into a comparatively unim- 
portant matter. The State dealt only with one of the two sides 
of human life, and—as most Scotsmen in those days thought— 
with by far the less important side. Worldly goods and bodily 
freedom were still in its power—were, as not only the Scottish 
layman but the Scottish ecclesiastic now acknowledged, right- 
fully in its power. But that was in the eyes of the poorest 
peasant comparatively a small affair. ‘The immediate jewel 
of his soul’ was safe from that pressure, and he himself as 
its guardian was not a member of the State, but a free citizen 
of a free Church. The result is a visible contrast of feeling 
in passing from the history of one part of the island to that 
of the other. ‘ Who steals my purse steals trash,’ has never 
been a sentiment quite welcome to English lips, and Hamp- 
den’s refusal to pay his ‘twenty shillings’ of ship-money 
was a form of resistance calculated then as now to stir 
tides of warm sympathy in his fellow-countrymen. The 
Scots have always been much poorer and more frugal, and 
even more fond of money; yet they have ever felt a 
curious shamefacedness in making a noise about any mere 
pecuniary impost, any purely external loss or injury im- 
posed by civil authority. It was so, very visibly, after the 
Reformation ; and while the strong feeling of loyalty to both 
Crown and nobles, on the part of the ordinary Scot, had 
much to do with this abandonment to them of a certain class 
of privileges, another cause was stronger still. The higher 
privileges had already been placed in his hand; a greater 
world was thrown open to his daily feet. The poorest Scots- 
man was not only a member of that wondrous commonwealth 
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of the living and the dead which his creed confessed, but of 
a great republic which visibly represented it in his nation. 
And within that visible republic he claimed and exercised 
equal rights, under appeal to its unseen Ruler, with the 
godly Master Knox or the learned Master Buchanan, or with 
‘God’s sillie vassal,’ King James himself. But while the 
application to politics of Radical and reforming principles 
may thus have been in a sense actually postponed by Pro- 
testant Presbyterianism, those principles themselves must 
have been immensely cherished and strengthened by it. The 
present understanding of them was deepened, and their future 
triumph was assured. The Reformation, in Scotland at least, 
meant the reclaiming for the individual of a large part of 
human life, including the realm of conscience, from all ex- 
ternal authority —from the authority of the Church, and 
much more from that of the State. That both disenthral- 
ments were imperfectly carried out, and that not a little 
remains to be done, may be conceded. Still, this was the 
idea of the thing, and that such was the direction in which it 
was carried out is plain. It is indeed acknowledged. Prac- 
tically, the Kirk may have subsequently fallen under the 
influence of presbyters, as it had before been under that of 
priests. But the difference was, that while the presbyters 
succeeded to the influence, they disclaimed the authority which 
the others had both claimed and exercised. And this dif- 
ference, enormous in theory, is great in practice even now, for 
the protection of the individual against his Church, and for 
the ceaseless war which ought to go on against the ceaseless 
accretions of ecclesiastical despotism. But the difference 
then was revolutionary. The Scottish Protestant stepped at 
once into a position of liberty and independence, regulated 
liberty and active independence. He became a constitu- 
tionalist in Church matters a hundred and thirty years be- 
fore the civil constitutionalism of 1688. It is said that all the 
time, while free in Church matters, he was under civil 
tyranny, or at least had not attained any safe - guards 
against the despotism of his nobles and king. It is partly 
true. But at least he had the contrast before his eyes; 
the contrast between royal and feudal repression in his 
State, and the free, open, almost democratic government of 
his Church, where each individual shared in the duties of 
administration or of appointing the administrators. And 
with that Church he had identified himself: he was proud to 
be a citizen and a member of it; and if he desired, and as 
yet desired in vain, a similar enfranchisement as to his secu- 
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lar citizenship, who can doubt that he came to judge the 
lower external sphere from which he was as yet excluded by 
the laws of that which he held higher, and in which he 
had now long rejoiced to move? One thing only could make 
this more certain—the attempt on the part of the feudal and 
unconstitutional State to abridge the privileges of the Church 
and of its members in what these considered its Church affairs. 
And this also was not wanting. On the contrary, it became 
the great.characteristic of the age, from the date when the 
king, whose first statutes in his childhood established the 
Reformation, chose his line. Henceforth another element was 
brought into the question. The private Scotsman had already 
identified himself with his Church ; and now, instead of that 
half-contest with clericalism which has occupied so many 
countries, he promptly and permanently took it side, and 
entered upon the contest of a century in its favour. Hence 
the astonishing result, that, as Mr. Hallam puts it, unlike 
any other history, ancient or modern, ‘The history of Scot- 
land from the Reformation became a contest between the 
temporal and spiritual authorities, the Crown and the 


’ Church; that in general supported by the legislature, this 


sustained by the voice of the people.’ In that long contest the 
Church was not always right; the Crown was not always 
wrong. But the Church was constitutional, and in a sense 
Radical, in its principles; and the Crown, clinging to abso- 
lutism in a country where all absolutism, other than that of 
the Unseen, was discredited, was fighting a losing battle. 
But apart from reasoning as to the Radical influence of 
Scottish Churchmen on politics, look at facts. Lord Harting- 
ton quotes Samuel Rutherford, as a doctor of the University 
of St. Andrew’s, and as continuing there the tradition of 
Buchanan’s doctrine begun by Melville. But Rutherford’s 
position was far more important than this indicates. Person- 
ally, he is probably the most remarkable Presbyterian be- 
tween Knox or Melville and the Revolution—the only one of 
high religious genius and of permanent personal influence. 
Officially, he represented his Church and people in the great 
crisis when the principles of his Church and people were vic- 
torious. He was one of the six commissioners to the Assembly 
of Divines called by the Long Parliament, who brought down 
from it to Scotland that revised and remodelled Creed, with 
a new Form of Church Government and Directory of 
Worship, all of which continue to this day to be the modern 
standards of the Church of Scotland. When, therefore, we 
read ‘ Lex Rex,’ we must remember that we are perusing the 
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sentiments of leading members of the Church of Scotland in 
its last formative time—a time of formation or reformation 
whose results abide to this day, and of which the author of 
‘Lex Rex’ was pars magna. What was his doctrine with 
regard to the original sovereignty of the people ? 

‘The people hath virtually all royal power in them, as in a sort 
of immortal and eternal fountain.’ ‘ The safety of the people is 
the supreme and cardinal law,’ and for the sake of the people 
God has given magistracy and government. They are Divine 
institutions, and as such are natural, not voluntary or op- 
tional: what is optional to the people is the choice of that 
form of government which they consider best suited to them, 
and the choice of the person of the governor. So the king 
hath his right from God and from the people,’ for in the 
latter are left ‘beams of authoritative majesty,’ with which, 
by Divine institution, they can clothe their magistrate. It 
results from this of course that the royal power is limited. It 
is ‘ fiduciary and ministerial, not masterly.’ ‘We deny that 
the people give themselves to the king as a gift.’ All servitude 
is contrary to nature, and the covenant with the people gives 
the ‘measure of the supreme magistrate’s power.’ In this 
respect, indeed, he is in a similar position to that of inferior 
magistrates under him. He holds his power from God, but 
also from the people. They hold theirs from him in a sense; 
but they hold also directly of God, and are ministri regni, non 
regis. So, too, it is even the king’s highest praise to be lex 
animata, a breathing and living law. The King of Scotland 
is ‘not an absolute prince, having prerogatives above Parlia- 
ment and laws.’ Absolutism is ‘the garland and proper 
flower of the King of kings,’ which none on earth can share. 

These views may not be Radical now, but they were unmis- 
takeably so after the Restoration, and in the days of the 
Stuart reaction. Rutherford was called before the Council 
in 1661, and were it not that he ‘behoved to obey his first 
summons’ to a greater assize, would have been condemned 
along with his book. This was contemporaneous with the 
overthrow by the restored government of the whole Presby- 
terian system, which after Rutherford’s attendance at West- 
minster had been set up by the Church’s independent power ; 
and which thirty years later was destined to be restored. It 
was arbitrarily changed now upon statutory preambles as- 
serting the royal supremacy—a course directly traversing the 
whole traditional Scottish view as to the double limitation of 
the royal power. Henceforth Presbyterianism and constitu- 
tionalism went into opposition. But they went together ; and 
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the persecution which began under the second Charles, and 
increased under the second James, struck at both alike. For 
a whole generation the chain which bound Scotland to its 
Radical liberties dipped under the wave; but it is traceable 
in the literature of the time as clearly as before, though not 
so obtrusively. During this tract of oppression Scottish free- 
dom was fortunate in one noble and powerful ally. This 
was the great time of the Dutch Republic; and an alliance 
had already been cemented between the two nations in two 
great fields of learning, theology and law. Whatever 
Scottish theology gained in that age in the great universities 
of Holland, it ran no risk of losing there its principles of God- 
given freedom of conscience and God-guarded civil right. 
And our law was at least as much indebted to them as our 
theology. By far the greatest of Scottish lawyers, Lord 
Stair, after sitting as president of the court for years, and 
teaching in his Institutes the ‘common law of the world,’ as 
illustrated in the practice of Scotland, was forced to flee to 
Holland, and only returned with the Prince of Orange and 
the returning wave of freedom. But if any one wishes an 
admirable illustration of the union at this time of what may 
not unfairly be called Radical principles in both Church and 
State, let him read a book, ‘Jus Populi Vindicatum ; or, the 
People’s Right to defend Themselves and their Covenanted Reli- 
gion Vindicated, wherein the Act of Defence and Vindication, 
which was enterprised Anno 1666, is particularly justified,’ 
&e.* This book, like all its class, is disfigured by occasional 
virulences of expression and narrowness of religious reason- 
ing; but these are chiefly to be found in the references to recent 
and local history. The centre and staple of the work is a 
masculine demonstration of the necessary and eternal limita- 
tion of the powers conferred upon all earthly magistracy, 
whether kings, oligarchs, or parliaments; for I venture to say 
that the doctrine of the omnipotence of Parliament has been 
held in Scotland to be equally absurd with that of the omnipo- 
tence of the Crown, and only one degree less odious. From the 
very first book, where ‘the question is cleared and stated,’ but 
especially from the fourth book, which treats of the people’s 


* It was an answer to a ‘survey’ by Honeyman, bishop of Orkney, of a book 
which, prior to ‘Jus Populi’ and for some reason much better known than it ap- 
pears to be, bore the quaint title of ‘Naphtali.’ The allusion is probably to the 
scriptural patriarch’s comparison of his son of that name to a ‘ hind let loose; ’ 
the hind being (as in Dryden’s parable) the Church, no longer cherished and en- 
closed, but set free or driven into the wilderness. Holland, with all its merits, 
was but a hospitable wilderness to the exiles. ‘Naphtaliy and ‘Jus Populi’ were 
both printed there. 
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power in erecting governors, onward, there is a stream of 
cogent reasoning, strengthened, but not encumbered, by learn- 
ing, and carefully guarded by weighty distinctions from the 
extreme conclusions which on the practical side must have 
pressed themselves upon the men of the time.* Now this 
book was written by Sir James Stewart of Goodtrees, a Pres- 
byterian lawyer, whose attachment to the cause of freedom 
drove him abroad, and who, returning in 1688, became King’s 
Advocate under William III., and in that office survived his 
illustrious master. And this brings us to that crowning of the 
theoretical edifice which became also a practical foundation. 
For 1688 was, to an extent which has not yet been acknow- 
ledged, the crowning of theories which were Radical to Scot- 
land, and may be still entitled to the name. ‘Upon this 
occasion,’ says Mr. Hallam, ‘a noble fire of liberty shone 
forth to the honour of Scotland. . . . Those who sat in her 
Parliament for once seemed emulous of English freedom, and 
were proud to place their own imperfect commonwealth on as 
firm a basis.’ We acknowledge the compliment. But the 
truer problem, as several of our historians have seen, is, why 
it was that on this occasion Scotland, whose Parliament had 
always lagged behind, went so much in advance of the English 
position. The fact came out alike on the civil side and the 


ecclesiastical. Take the former first. England declared merely — 


that James had ‘abdicated the government;’ Scotland de- 
clared that he had ‘forfeited his right to the crown.’ The 
contrast has been thought very significant by theoretical 
thinkers of every school. But I am afraid it did not signify 
that we were emulous of England and desirous to excel Lord 
Somers. We were not thinking of England at all. Scotland 
was face to face with the same problem with which it had 
dealt in the days of Queen Mary, and it solved it by reverting 
to the principle of George Buchanan. And that was a Scottish 
principle, not in the sense in which the Lords of Convention 
would have accepted it from Hector Boece and historical ro- 
mance, but in the sense that it had gone deep as a principle of 
government into the souls of the people. Soon the other side. 
A foundation for all ecclesiastical proceedings was laid by the 
statute William and Mary, 1669, cap. i., which formally ‘abro- 


* This firm moderation in theory is traceable in the ‘Informatory Vindica- 
tion ’ of 1687, and other manifestoes of the Covenanters, issued some of them 
in the very middle of the ‘killing time.’ But Covenanterism was strongly con- 
nected on the one side with Royalism, or at least with the Divine institution of 
magistracy, while on the other it strengthened the conception of a ‘ compact’ 
— the people and the king, by bringing in the Divine Being as third party 
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gates, rescinds, and annuls’ the act of Charles II. ‘ asserting 
His Majesty’s supremacy over all persons and in all causes 
ecclesiastical.’ What the royal supremacy over the Church 
exactly was in Scotland, or is in England, may be matter of 
controversy. But whatever it was, it was abolished in the one 
country when it was retained in the other, and it was abolished 
after being the subject of controversy for a century. And 
these more than English attainments in the science of civil 
government the people of Scotland, which had so long de- 
manded them, attained at the very moment in which they were 
restored to the exercise of Presbyterian self-government in 
that other and, in their view, equally important sphere! 

Can there be any longer doubt that to find out why Scotland 
is Radical we must go to the roots of its history? And it has 
had no main roots of a later date than those which wrenched 
themselves to the surface in 1688. We do not indeed deny 
or under-estimate the effect upon us of the great modern 
change, the great general influence, which has succeeded to 
the European name of the Revolution. It is put sometimes 
as if mere murmurs from that outside commotion reached us, 


Like hints and echoes of the world 
To spirits folded in the womb ; 


or as if Scotland were a sub-oceanic cave, around which the 
tides of continental revolution raved without rippling the white 
sand within. That is an exaggeration. But undoubtedly the 
influence was rather indirect. It became apparent in a sym- 
pathetic rise of temperature rather than through mere trans- 
mission of the external shock; and it will be the duty of the 
future historian to trace with finer sense the operation of that 
increased warmth upon the elements then existing, both civil 
and religious. Of course, ‘The Quarterly’ does not recog- 
nize this its last opportunity of connecting the Radicalism of 
Scotland with any adequate and intelligible source. It re- 
presents the Whig school of the early nineteenth century 
rather as a clique of lawyers intent upon personal and party 
objects to the exclusion of more general ones. It is still 
more baffled by the contemporaneous renewal of religious life 
within and without the Establishment; and after much en- 
deavour to solve it without reference either to the previous 
history of Scotland or to God Almighty, it sets it down in a 
perfectly helpless way as fanatical ‘sectarianism.’ And the 
junction of these two unexplained influences, which it thinks 
has made our present Scotland Radical, it ascribes to an at- 
tempt on the part of the leading Whig lawyers to use the sec- 
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tarian General Assembly of the Church of Scotland for their 
own purposes, and apparently against their own consciences. 
Meanwhile, what is come of the people and their past? Any 
one looking into that past may find roots to which these 
unexplained phenomena severally unite themselves. And as to 
their junction, that is certainly as yet an unwritten chapter, 
because it relates to an unfinished transaction. But it com- 
menced very long ago. Our Radicalism, such as it is, has 
been slowly and gradually developed, and it is therefore 
national and characteristic. 


And this ought to lead to the second question, In what sense 
is Scotland Radical? But it is one on which we have now 
room for only a few words of general suggestion. 

1. Scotland is not and has not been Radical in any re- 
volutionary sense—in the sense of demanding any sudden 
break or severance of the national life. Its very tolerant 
relations to the reactionary and hostile Scots Parliament, and 
since then to the slowly dying institutions of feudalism, are 
illustrations of this in the past. But the most remarkable 
has been its persistent royalism. Buchanan and Rutherford 
were royalists as true as Kirkcaldy and Montrose, and their 
sweeping doctrines as to the delegated and limited authority 
of the Crown became easily transmuted into constitutional 
defences around the Revolution settlement and the new dy- 
nasty, just as in Holland, France, or America they would 
have loyally supported Republicanism. But we must not re- 
lapse into illustrations from the past. Take the present. Radi- 
calism, especially when used unfavourably, may have either of 
two senses, a negative or a positive. It may be employed to 
designate a principle which cuts up from the roots present 
institutions. This is is analysis, victorious or destructive, as 
we choose to put it, and it is closely connected with an in- 
dividualism which refuses to go on to organization. It is 
negation, as we had it in the continental Liberalism of 1789. 
Or, on the other hand, it may be used to mean the tendency 
to demand wholly new roots for our national life and institu- 
tions. This is the synthesis, best illustrated by that later 
European school, which seeks in some form of socialism a 
complete reconstruction of the common life. In neither of 
these very legitimate senses does it seem to me that Scotland 
as a whole is Radical. Both elements, no doubt, are repre- 
sented in Scotland, and Scotsmen in England represent both. 
Nor do I think that Scotland as a whole is averse or afraid to 
go just as far in both directions as shall seem necessary or 
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desirable. I believe we shali have illustrations of both before 
long in the matters of the land laws and of trade unions. 
But one reason why Scotland is not likely to judge revolu- 
tionary Radicalism desirable or necessary is not merely that 
it has had in the past a knack of getting its own way other- 
wise, but that it has had from the beginning an inward 
Radicalism of another sort. 

2. For there is a benignior interpretatio of Radicalism, 
which is suggested with equal appropriateness by the word 
itself, and some thread of which is involved in all Liberalism. 
At least it is involved in all Liberalism between which 
and Conservatism any real distinction can be traced. Take 
the greatest of modern Conservatives. In the magnificent 
system of Burke the existing frame of things is, no doubt, 
sacred ; but what is clearly called for may be added on to it, 
and what has become clearly wrong may be amended. There 
is room here for supplement and for improvement: can a wise 
man want more? Some wise men do. In addition to re- 
specting the actual present and admiring the actual past, they 
demand to contemplate and work for an ideal: to cherish 
general principles of what a man and a nation of men may 
be and ought to be; and, if not to legislate directly for that, 
at least to keep that in view in all their legislation. They 
know it cannot be at once realized ; and differing here from 
the other Radicalism, they believe its realization ought not to 
be legislatively enacted at once, and perhaps not legislatively 
enacted at all. But they know that all the nation’s progress 
has been unconsciously towards it, and as Liberals they reject 
the mere Conservatism of Burke, and claim to work con- 
sciously towards their own end. This I believe to be the 
real distinction between Liberalism and Conservatism, when- 
ever Conservatism imitates Liberalism by accepting ‘improve- 
ments.’ And if this is not Liberalism but Radicalism, then 
is Scotland Radical. 

It is Radical, not in the sense of cutting up institutions 
from the roots, nor in the sense of demanding wholly new 
roots, but in the sense of constantly going back to general 
principles—principles of individual freedom, no doubt, but of 
individual freedom to construct and reconstruct. To say that 
the Scottish people is not doctrinaire is surely a very rash 
generalization. The nation has throughout all its ranks a 
good deal of that objectionable virtue. What is peculiar 
in this nation of theorists is, that its theories originally 
took what men are disposed to call the paradoxical form of 
theocratic Radicalism ; and that while that form has been very 
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much changed, the essential elements subsist at this day in 
new combinations, but in remarkable strength. We may hold, 
perhaps, in addition, that this rather theoretical people has 
shown a considerable genius for practice ; that it is now in 
the fourth century (to go no farther back) of its practical 
progress ; that it has seldom allowed its ideal views to in- 
terfere with intermediate attainments; and that it has in- 
variably insisted on again applying them at a later date to its 
continually changing circumstances. If we add to these the 
fact that Scotland, throughout all its changes, has shown an 
extraordinary jealousy of foreign, and especially of English, 
interference, and that this jealousy has been most sensitive 
in relation to its ecclesiastical affairs, we have said all that is 
necessary for some important practical conclusions. For on 
one main point ‘The Quarterly’ is correct. The Church Es- 
tablishment Question is the chief Scottish question at present, 
and it will be so till it is solved. That does not mean 
that it is at present the important question in Scotland. The 
important question at present there, as elsewhere, is that 
raised on the general policy of the Government; and Scotch- 
men are quite capable of holding a good deal in abeyance 
until that be fought out. Nor does it mean that it is the only 
indigenous question which awaits solution, and which may 
receive solution from principles more or less Radical. The 
land question is also rising there, and to it Scottish farmers, 
Scottish labourers, and Scottish working-men will have their 
own contribution to make. The local option question in 
temperance reform has also a stronger hold upon Scotland 
than it has elsewhere. But the question whether the Church 
in all its forms in Scotland is not independent enough to 
stand alone without English or State support is the only one 
which has been acknowledged by all the Liberal leaders as a 
great domestic question for Scotland. How far this question 
is connected with Radicalism, we have given our readers some 
materials for judging. That in any event it is, as far as 
Scotland is concerned, an ancient and national question— 
that its roots run back to the beginning of Scottish history— 
we think we have proved. Long before the Church of Scot- 
land claimed in 1842 to be a free Church, long before the 
petition for Disestablishment was sent to Lord Hartington by 
the present Free Church in 1878, the Radical principles of 
Churchism, as it is understood in Scotland, made it certain 
that the question would some day be raised, and would result 
in a memorable experiment-——-an experiment already more 
than half tried. Lord Hartington was therefore perhaps 
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justified in merely recognising this as an existing question, 
and leaving it to Scotland to work it out and answer it. 
And Mr. Gladstone’s exact accordance in treating this par- 
ticular point enables us to pass on and to deal in a sentence 
with his relation to Scottish Radicalism or Liberalism in 
general. That relation must have its very friendly side. The 
Scottish soil drank in with avidity every drop from the puri- 
fying and healing storm which recently burst over Midlothian 
and swept round by Perthshire to break again on the Clyde. 
And this was not wholly due to any modified Radicalism of 
nature —the ‘circumspection without timidity,’ which be- 
longs to the temper of the people. It had to do also with the 
past of a nation which has had a past. For two things are 
to a remarkable extent united in the greatest statesman we 
have seen since the days of Burke. These are a profound 
respect for historical sequence and development, combined 
with a passion for broad principles of righteousness. And we 
have written in vain unless it has been suggested that even 
what is called the Radicalism of Scotland in a very consider- 
able degree combines these two elements, and is working 
them out in an instructive way. A. TAYLOR INNES. 


Art. VI.—The Christian Idea of God. 


Tue Christian idea of God may be said to be that which has 
superseded all other ideas. Yet it must ever be borne in mind 
that the Christian conception has achieved this pre-eminence 
not by the destruction, but by the incorporation of other con- 
ceptions. It is impossible therefore to study the thought of 
God as it appears in Christianity without examining one by 
one those elements of which it is composed. The Divine life 
of the Christian religion has been content to proceed from a 
human parentage, and any scientific analysis of the nature of 
that life will inevitably fall short of its aim if it fail to trace 
the humanity out of which the divinity has sprung. 

There have been three great forms of thought in which the 
idea of God has naturally shaped itself, or perhaps we should 
rather say, there are only three forms in which, from the 
standpoint of pure nature, the idea of God can shape itself: 
He must either be regarded as the One, the Many, or the All. 
Each of these has at different periods, and sometimes at the 
same period, engrossed a large share of the human intellect, 
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and each of these successively demands a distinct considera- 
tion. According to the popular belief of Christendom, the 
earliest form of faith is monarchism, or that which contem- 
plates God as a solitary and absolute unit inhabiting the im- 
mensities and the eternities without a rival and without a 
second. This is the belief which in modern times is called 
deism, but which in pre-Christian times was known by the 
name of Judaism. Judaism may be regarded as the highest 
expression of deistic thought, the least repulsive aspect of that 
mode of belief which conceives the Author of the universe as 
infinitely divided from the work of His hands. Let it be 
understood that we are here looking on the matter merely 
from its scientific side; we assume no question of inspiration, 
but seek to treat the Jewish idea only in so far as it is a pro- 
duct of humanity. Viewing the subject in this light, there 
are two things which must be evident to us. The first is that 
the distinguishing feature of the God of Judaism is incommu- 
nicableness ; the second is the fact that throughout the Jewish 
record the impression of this Divine incommunicableness in- 
creases more and more. It is not difficult to trace in the his- 
tory of the Old Testament the gradual progress of that deistic 
element which divided the being of the creature from the being 
of the Creator. We find man at the outset possessing what 
may be called a vision of the Divine manifestation while yet 
profoundly ignorant of the Divine nature, listening to an out- 
ward voice whose spiritual import was unknown to him, and 
enjoying an outward communion which extended not to har- 
mony of will. Then comes a change; the direct communica- 
tion with the tree of life is brought to a close, and the cherubim 
and the flaming sword bar the way. God can no longer speak 
directly to His creature, He can only communicate His will 
through heavenly messengers. By degrees this mode of inter- 
course itself subsides and the angelic communion gives place 
to the communion of the dream or vision. Then the Divine 
presence is limited to the sanctuary and reveals its full glory 
only above the mercy-seat. With the advent of the prophetic 
age it has retired further still, has abandoned the Jewish 
sanctuary itself, and begun to manifest itself in those minds 
which have transcended the limits of their nation. At last, 
when the Old Testament record has closed, the distance be- 
tween the God and man of the Jewish theocracy has widened 
to such a vast extent that it is no longer able to subsist con- 
sistently with the maintenance of religion, and man cries out 
for something to bridge the tremendous gulf which has divorced 
his heart and his life from the heart and the life of God. 
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Now let us here inquire in what relation such a being could 
be supposed to stand towards His worshippers. Clearly in one 
or other of two: He must either be a God of silence or a God 
of law. The forms of modern deism have almost invariably 
selected the former alternative. The deity recognized by the 
English freethinkers and the French Encyclopedists of the 
eighteenth century, was one whose greatness consisted in His 
remoteness from human knowledge. To such minds the very 
conception of worship appeared an effort to lower the Divine 
nature, because worship was an attempt to bring into human 
relations that power whose essence and glory was the fact of 
its solitariness. The God of natural deism is a silent God. 
He dwells in a light which is full of glory only because it is 

‘inaccessible. He is supposed at one remote period of the past 
to have called into existence the atoms of this material 
creation, but He has allowed them to finish the work for them- 
selves, and has not waited to see its accomplishment. He 
has long since retired into His primeval rest. He is unruffled 
by the storms of His own creation, untouched by the joys of 
human hearts, unmoved by the prayers of human spirits. 
His prerogative is to be alone, His majesty is His solitude, 
and every effort to break His solitude is an effort to derogate 
from His greatness. Such is the conception of God which, with 
more or less distinctness, has been assumed by every deistic 
form of faith with the solitary exception of Judaism—the con- 
ception of a silent deity undisturbed by a world’s clamour. 
But in Judaism we find a different and a far higher attempt to 
solve the problem. Here, as in the later forms of deism, we 
have indeed a God who is unapproachable, a being with whom 
no man cancommyne. But there Judaism stops short ; because 
no man can commune with Him, it will not admit therefore that 
He cannot commune with any man. The world must be silent 
before God ; but God was not silent before the world. There 
was an interest which solitary Majesty could have even in 
human insignificance—the interest of a lawgiver in the sub- 
jects of his law. Here was the point on which Judaism fas- 
tened to rescue its unapproachable God from the imputation 
of moral indifference. He could not impart himself to His 
creatures, He could not essentially draw one step nearer to His 
creatures, but he could call to them from out the far distance 
in the words of imperative command. Law was to the Jew 
the ladder between heaven and earth, the only medium which 
prevented their absolute separation. It was this which, in spite 
of its ruggedness and its difficulty, endeared it to the heart of 
Israel. ‘Thou shalt,’ ‘ thou shalt not,’ ‘ this do and live,’ ‘ the 
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soul that sinneth it shall die,’ were not pleasant voices from 
the unseen universe to man, but their attraction lay in this, 
that they were voices, and that without them there was silence. 
The thunders of Sinai and the fires of Horeb were rough 
messengers to be sent from heaven to earth, yet they were 
messengers, and the only messengers to be obtained. There- 
fore the Jew was attracted towards them even whilst he was 
repelled by them. They brought him bad tidings—tidings of 
an impossible tribute exacted from the human by the Divine— 
yet he preferred bad tidings to no tidings at all. In the pre- 
sence of the law he felt that he was in the presence of the only 
manifestation of God which he could ever enjoy. He per- 
ceived that if this thorny avenue of communion were closed 
there could to such a God as his be no further road of access, 
and he guarded with a zealous care, and defended with a per- 
tinacious obstinacy, the portals of that one approach which 
linked the Jehovah of eternity with the frailties and the 
vicissitudes of time. 

Observe, now, the force and the philosophy of the Pauline 
argument against Judaism. What does Paul mean when he 
declares that by the works of the law no man can be justified ? 
We do not ask what he means dogmatically, but what does he 
mean philosophically. What relation does his reasoning bear 
to the spirit of that religion, which he repudiates? Is it not 
clear that he desires to shake the confidence of his countrymen 
in that mode of Divine communion which to them had hitherto 
seemed the only one? He seeks to establish a closer line of 
communication between the human and the Divine, but before 
he can establish the new, he must wean the thoughts of his 
countrymen from the old; the earth and the heavens must be 
shaken, in order that those things may remain which are in- 
capable of being shaken. Paul tells the Jewish nation that 
the cord which binds them to their heaven is more apparent 
than real. They had heard the voice of Jehovah thundering 
out from the heights of Sinai the mandates of an omnipotent 
will, and they had striven, by obedience to that will, to reunite 
themselves with the far-off source of their being. Paul tells 
them that even a perfect obedience could never form a bond of 
union between them and that which they sought. The per- 
formance of a law, he said, could not make them just, and for 
this very reason—that the deeds which they performed were the 
execution of a law. Law was a schoolmaster. The pupil did 
not come nearer to the teacher by simply following the out- 
ward instructions of the teacher; he might follow them for 
ever with the most scrupulous exactness, and remain for ever 
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a pupil still. As long as the principle on which the tuition 
was founded continued foreign to his soul, as long as he was 
unable to penetrate beyond the veil of the master’s commands 
into that region of right and truth which made it imperative 
that the master should command, he was as far removed from 
unity of thought and feeling as if he had never learned the 
existence of any law but his own. Paul told them they could 
never have union with God until their God became to them 
something more than a mere authority. Union demanded 
equality, and submission to the authority of law was the badge 
of inequality. Ifa man would be justified, if he would aspire 
to be pure in Heaven’s sight and holy in his own; he must 
cease to think of morality as the product of a foreign soil, 
must, in desire at least, be one with the principle of absolute 
goodness ; and must be able, however imperfectly, to say not 
merely, ‘ Thy will is my law,’ but ‘ Thy law is my will.’ 

This, then, is logically the first idea of God. Judaism—and 
we include in the nameits medieval travesty, Mohammedanism 
—is the conception of a being whose distinguishing feature is 
the fact of his distinctiveness, whose glory is the possession of 
a nature which none can share, and whose claim to universal 
reverence is the infinite height of distance which separates him 
from the universe. In the most literal sense, he is the only 
one, the solitary majesty, the absolute will. We have seen how 
this conception was unable to content the human soul. We 
have seen how the notion of a God, whose only mode of com- 
munication was a ‘categorical imperative,’ furnished no real 
point of union to the longings of a spiritual nature. Indeed, it 
is to this sense of Divine distance that we chiefly attribute the 
frequent relapses of the Jew into Polytheism. He wanted a 
more limited God, a God who would be nearer to his soul and 
more on a level with his petty wants and daily cares, and he 
fashioned to himself a creature of his own hands whom he 
filled with his own imaginings, and invested in fancy with his 
own earthly passions. We are here, therefore, by a natural 
revulsion of feeling brought to consider the second of the hu- 
man conceptions of God. The opposite of Judaism is Poly- 
theism. If Judaism contemplates God as the One, Polytheism 
views Him as the Many; if Judaism looks at Him in His 
furthest distance from humanity, Polytheism considers Him 
in those points in which He touches the most human, even the 
most earthly, parts of our nature. Whether the earliest con- 
ception of God was that which viewed Him as the One or that 
which contemplated Him as the Many, is a point not yet de- 
termined, but whatever may have been their chronological 
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order, there can at least be no doubt as to their sequence in 
order of thought. Polytheism is the logical antithesis of 
Judaism, and therefore in the philosophy of things Polytheism 
follows Judaism. Wheresoever God is conceived as a being 
so entirely and indivisibly One, as to be infinitely separated 
from all others, the inevitable result is a reaction of feeling 
in which the One is lost in the Many, and the being who is 
incapable of union with humanity becomes in turn inseparable 
from the meanest of earthly passions. Man having failed to 
reach God by stretching his hand through space, refuses 
to put forth his hand at all, and declines to recognize any 
attributes of deity beyond the attributes of his own soul. 
Hence that being who dwelt in the clouds of heaven is brought 
down into the light of common day; that power whose going 
forth was invisible is only beheld in the things that are seen 
and temporal; and that life which was monarch of all lives is 
parted into a multitude of finite forms, each ruling a different 
department, and each claiming a rival empire. The one be- 
comes the many, the infinite becomes the finite, and the inor- 
dinately distant becomes the contemptibly near. For let it 
not be forgotten that the weak point of Polytheism is precisely 
the converse of that which was the weak point of Judaism ; it 
is the cure becoming in turn the disease. Judaism had 
received God so exclusively as the law-giver, that the thought 
of Divine nearness was lost in the thought of Divine authority. 
Polytheism denied the distance, but in the very act of bringing 
God down to earth it broke His sceptre and shattered His 
throne. The gulf between the human and the Divine was 
indeed seen to vanish, and that which had been essentially in- 
visible became materially tangible ; but in the process of ap- 
proximation the Divine life lost its divinity, and sank into a 
grave from which there was no resurrection. Polytheism did 
not elevate humanity, but simply depressed deity ; it did not 
spiritualize the earth, but only materialized the heaven. 
Judaism had erred by making submission to the authority of 
law an ultimate instead of a provisional stage of humanity; 
Polytheism erred more heinously still by sweeping from the 
heart of humanity all sense of authority whatsoever. When 
the God of Polytheism came down to earth he came down also 
to earthliness. He laid aside the theocratic element which 
had made him reverenced even while he was not loved. He 
divested himself of those attributes of the law-giver which had 
been to an infantine humanity the substitutes for a moral 
principle. The result was that humanity lost the ladder before 
it had climbed the height; it had not learned to act from prin- 
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ciple ; it ceased even to act from command. Moral law van- 
ished from the horizon of man’s being, and in its room 
appeared a new standard of excellence—the love of the physi- 
cally beautiful. Had the worship of Polytheism extended 
beyond physical beauty, it would have proved to human nature 
a more powerful stimulus than moral law; for any power in 
which the heart acquiesces is stronger than a power which in- 
fluences merely by command. But Polytheism was unable to 
reach the highest even of esthetic sentiments. It never at- 
tained to a perception of the beauty of human actions, never 
saw the heroism of men in that sphere which is the best field 
for heroism. Polytheism fixed its eye only on that symmetry 
which could be seen, riveted its ear only on that harmony 
which could be heard. It saw not the lives of its many gods, 
but merely those forms which enshrined them, and it measured 
the glory of their lives by the beauty of their forms. It reve- 
renced nothing which belonged not to the physical, and 
therefore it reverenced nothing which was not individual 
and limited. It worshipped strength, but only the strength 
of the arm; power, but only the power of the sword; love, 
but only the love of the senses; wisdom, but only the wisdom 
of self-interest. Its holy of holies was always placed in the 
outer court of every tabernacle, and with all candour it could 
have reversed the quegfion, ‘Is not the meat more than life, 
and the body than raiment ?’ 

It was not possible that such a conception of God should 
long continue to fill the human soul. It was a conception in 
which man could find nothing beyond himself, and from which 
was absent that sense of mystery which is inseparable from 
the spirit of religion. It was inevitable, therefore, that Poly- 
theism should also pass away and make room for a third and 
higher thought of God. He had been viewed as the One, He 
had been viewed as the Many, He had yet to be viewed as the 
All. Humanity had passed through the stages of Deism and 
Polytheism ; it was ready now to enter upon the stage of Pan- 
theism. Whatever may be thought as to the chronological order 
of Judaism and Polytheism, there can, we think, be no doubt 
that, in order alike of time and thought, the Pantheistie con- 
ception followed both. To us, indeed, Pantheism seems to be 
the reactionary refuge of a mind which has successively ex- 
perienced the Deistic and Polytheistic stages—the attempt to 
unite the virtues of both by avoiding the distinctive errors of 
each. Pantheism has something in common both with the 
one God and the many gods. In conceiving God as the All, 
it invests Him with that unity which was so dear to the Judaic 
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mind, and gives Him a pre-eminence over all individual forms. 
On the other hand, by the very statement of such a conception, 
it refuses to allow Him the possession of an isolated Judaic 
heaven, but asserts His essential presence in those very forms 
which He transcends. Here is, to our mind, the explanation 
of that wonderful and absorbing influence which, in every age 
of the world’s history, the Pantheistic conception has exercised 
over the highest souls. The spiritual nature finds here some- 
thing which seems to transcend the old forms, while yet it 
seeks not to destroy them. At one and the same moment 
the conservative and the progressive instincts of humanity 
‘appear to be reconciled, and the creeds of ancient days are seen 
to embody the spirit of modern life. Man discovers here a 
God as great and as incomprehensible as the God of Judaism, 
who yet, unlike the God of Judaism, is in closest union with the 
world. Man discovers here a God as near and as finite as the 
gods of Polytheism, who yet, unlike the gods of Polytheism, 
transcends the finite form in the very act of expressing it. 
From such union of seeming contradictories the human soul 
has arrived at a higher goal; a goal in which the past is not 
lost but renewed, in which the elements have not perished but 
simply lost their antagonism, and in which the claims of rival 
religions are reconciled in a faith which comprehends while it 
transcends them all. 

Why, then, cannot men rest in Pantheism ? A religion which 
has promised so much may well be attractive to beings who, 
above everything else, require hope. And yet it is a matter of 
experience that Pantheism has not been successful. It has 
satisfied certain modes of human nature, but it has not 
satisfied human nature itself; it has never to this day be- 
come even intelligible to the mass of mankind. The truth is, 
Pantheism is rather the prophecy than the presence of a per- 
fect idea of God. It foreshadows the fact that somewhere a 
reconciliation will be found, but it has altogether failed to 
prove that the reconciliation has been found in itself. Pan- 
theism is a shadow of good things to come. By its very 
nature it is impossible it could be a substance. The con- 
ception of God as the All is the conception of a vanishing 
quantity—a quantity present in space but never realized in 
time. If it can be said with truth of the God of Judaism that 
no man at any time hath seen Him, it can be said with equal 
truth of the God of Pantheism that no man at any time hath 
conceived him. If the All were simply that which is diffused 
through the present world, we might at least have a negative 
idea of it; but the All belongs to the world of to-morrow more 
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than to the world of to-day. Its very existence is not yet com - 
pleted ; cannot be completed until the last hour of the universe 
has struck, which is itself an unthinkable supposition. The 
God of Pantheism, as Pantheism is generally understood, is 
not yet created, He is only becoming a creation day by day. 
He is wakening into life through the ages, and our lives are 
helping to awake Him, but the process does not promise to be 
ever perfected ; He can only live when we have ceased to live, 
can only become an object of worship when there is none left 
to worship Him, can only reach His attribute of ‘the All’ 
when the final stroke of time has proclaimed that all shall be 
no more. 

It is upon the ruins of these systems that Christianity has 
arisen ; it has built a new temple out of the old stones. What 
with laudable aim Pantheism sought to do, Christianity has 
actually and unmistakably done. Whatever in its doctrines 
may be accepted or rejected, all minds will agree in this—that 
it has presented to the spirit of man a conception of the sup- 
preme intelligence which reconciles in itself all other con- 
ceptions. It has accepted the God of Judaism, but it has 
sublimated Him in the very act of accepting Him. It has al- 
lowed Him to retain His majesty on the throne of the universe, 
but it is no longer the majesty of a despotic king, but the glory 
of a providing Father. It has accepted the God of Polytheism, 
but in doing so it has changed its earthly forms into the images 
of heaven. It has suffered the Divine Spirit to be incarnate in 
the life of a human soul, and through that soul in all that are 
united to Him ; yet the humanity which is thus exalted is the 
humanity which has crucified itself. It has accepted the God 
of Pantheism in proclaiming the doctrine of an all-pervading, 
an all-conquering Spirit, in whose life and breath our 
humanity lives, and moves, and has its being. But there is 
one point in which even this most Pantheistic element of 
Christianity loses its Pantheism, and refuses to amalgamate 
with the base andmean. The Christian Spirit is nowhere con- 
templated as the product of the world; it proceeds from the 
Father and the Son. It is not something struggling up from 
the human towards the Divine, but something struggling down 
from the Divine towards the human. It is not a vague 
mystical essence which the ages are gradually contributing to 
expand into a conscious power, but a power which in its all- 
comprehending consciousness is seeking gradually to enfold the 
ages. This is, and must ever be, the crowning distinction be- 
tween the Pantheism whose source is Christianity and the 
Pantheism whose source is the universe. The Trinity which 
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Christianity reveals is not a process, but a personality. It is 
not the trinity of philosophic Brahminism, wherethe beginning, 
middle, and end of universal being are described under the 
metaphor of three distinct lives. The third member of such a 
trinity is ever that Pantheistic All who is perpetually coming, 
yet who never comes ; He lives only in the morrow, and there- 
fore He is only worshipped for the sake of those who shall be 
children of the morrow. But the third member of the Chris- 
tian Trinity is already a realized fact. The Christian Spirit 
is not a God who is to be, He is a God who has been from 
eternity, and who is now in full being. He waits not for the 
world’s development to give Him a definite existence ; it is by 
reason of His definite existence that the world has a develop- 
ment at all. He is not an unknown quantity to be reached 
with the completed sum of human life ; but the sum of human 
life, when it shall be completed and perfected, will be only the 
outward expression of His own completeness and His own 
perfection. 

And indeed the proof of this lies at the very door. That 
the Christian Trinity is not a mere process of evolution, whose 
final stage is yet to come, is clearly evinced in the fact that 
the whole Trinity is made to centre in one distinct act—incar- 
nation. The Scripture doctrine of the incarnation is the 
Scripture doctrine of the Trinity. In the striking picture 
which the evangelist gives of Christ’s baptism, we are intro- 
duced in the most unpretentious language to the very essence of 
Christian philosophy. It is there powerfully suggested that 
the Three were required to constitute the One ; the Son of man 
as He emerges from the waters of baptism is greeted by the 
Father’s voice and lighted upon by the dove-like Spirit. Have 
we not here a remarkable anticipative comment on those 
future words of St. Paul, ‘By Him all things consist ;’ or, as it 
might be better rendered, ‘in Him all thing are consistent’? 
The apostle and the evangelist both affirm the same thing— 
that in the doctrine of the incarnation the Many become the 
One. They mean to say that in this great truth we have 
reached the reconciliation and the harmony of those opinions 
which had hitherto divided mankind, and have arrived ata 
common basis on which the diverse views of man can stand 
together in unity. For is it not evident that in this one fact 
of incarnation we have appropriated in a triune conception all 
previous—nay, all possible—conceptionsof God? Hithertomen 
had been divided between the belief in a Father, a Son, and a 
Spirit. Some had looked up to God only in His boundlessness, 
and had refused to recognize Him except where He defied 
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recognition. Some had contemplated Him only in His finite- 
ness, and had refused to see any Divine beauty which was not 
enclosed in earthly forms. Some had repudiated both concep- 
tions in the attempt to find a God who was neither boundless 
nor limited, but just that spirit of the universe in whom all 
distinctions were annihilated. The doctrine of the incarnation 
grasped all the three, and in grasping them it made them one 
new thought of God. Here there was not merely a supreme 
intelligence exalted over all, not merely a visible manifestation 
which men could see and touch and know, not merely a diffusive 
power whose essence penetrated the world, but a Being who, 
at one and the same moment, was superintendent, manifested, 
and diffusive ; a presence which at one and the same moment 
was above all, and through all, and in all—‘ the Father of an 
infinite majesty, His honourable, true, and only Son, also the 
Holy Ghost the Comforter.’ The conception of the incarna- 
tion is a conception in which the religions of the world are 
gathered into one fold. A Being who is above all embodies 
Himself, or, which is the same thing, limits Himself, empties 
out the majesty of His nature, until His nature is commensu- 
rate with the conditions of finite intelligence, and then, by con- 
quering the very limits he has assumed, returns once more into 
universal empire. Within the compass of a single scene, the 
three stages of religious thought are summed up and vindi- 
cated. ‘The God in heaven, the God on earth, and the God 
pervading alike the earth and heaven, the far-off deity of whom 
we dare not frame a likeness, the anthropomorphic deity, 
whose likeness is ever human, and the Pantheistic deity, who 
is Himself the likeness of all things, are ail embraced and 
verified in that great central statement, ‘He took upon Him- 
self the form of a servant.’ 

But now we are brought to the threshold of a far vaster 
question—the connection between incarnation and sacrifice. 
lo this question we have been inevitably led by every siep of 
the argument. We have said that the idea of the incarnation 
is the idea of a Being who has limited Himself in order to 
vanquish the limits of humanity. If it be so, it follows that 
in the very heart of incarnation there lurks the element of 
pain. It is a thought familiar to the Christian conscious- 
ness that the manifestation of God in the flesh was the road 
to death ; but in truth, if we look at the matter philosophically, 
there is much more than this. The apostolic view of the re- 
lation between death and incarnation is far deeper than that 
of a mere arbitrary connection. The idea of the New Testa- 
ment is not merely that Christ became man in order to die, 
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but that Christ began to die in becoming man; the end was 
accomplished in the means. From the Divine side of the 
question, incarnation is death; it is the pouring out of the 
soul. It is the passage of an infinite life into a finite life; 
of omnipotence into a human power; of omniscience into a 
human knowledge; of omnipresence into a human person; 
of absolute will into the desire for a human love. Every 
human circumstance is a fresh limit, a new stone laid on 
the sepulchre, and outward death is but the climax of all. 
Calvary is the last stage of incarnation, the point in which 
the Creator bears the nothingness of the creature. Here 
heaven and earth have met together; omnipotence and impo- 
tence have embraced each other. Yet the pain which is con- 
summated in Calvary is first manifested in the act of creation. 
‘The lamb slain from the foundation of the world,’ are the 
striking words in which is unfolded the truth that all incarna- 
tion is sacrifice, and that all sacrifice begins where it is said, 
‘Let us make man.’ To make man is potentially to be man, 
for he who creates must have in him the soul of his creation. 
In that remarkable prologue to the Fourth Gospel, in which 
more than anywhere else is exhibited the philosophy of the 
Christian faith, we have it stated explicitly and clearly that 
before the Word was made flesh the Word was made human. 
‘In him was life; and the life was the light of men.’ He is 
declared to have possessed the power of creation in propor- 
tion as He possessed the power of incarnation; He gave 
forth to humanity that humanity which was in Him. And 
just because the fourth evangelist makes the true incarnation 
precede the manger, He makes the earliest Divine sorrow pre- 
cede the manger too. The cross in this Gospel is not some- 
thing which emerges merely when the Christ puts on the 
earthly tabernacle ; it is something which belongs to Him as 
the very life and light of men. The Divine sorrow as it is 
pourtrayed by St. John belongs originally not to the earthly 
but to the heavenly sphere; it is the prerogative of the pre- 
existent Christ ere ever He hasbeen found in the servant’s form. 
In that pre-existence we see already the light of the world en- 
gaged in a bitter struggle; Ormuzd is fighting with Ahriman, 
and even in the act of conquering he is wounded in the con- 
flict. ‘The light shineth in darkness, and the darkness com- 
prehendeth it not.’ ‘He came unto his own, and his own 
received him not,’ is the language in which the sacred historian 
has not been afraid to describe the pre-existent Christ. And 
by this fearlessness he has vindicated for ever the originality 
of the Christian conception. Here, for the first time in the reli- 
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gions of the world, we have reached the thought of the divinity 
of sacrifice. Wheresoever the human had been conceived as 
distant from the Divine, sacrifice had been accepted only as a 
penalty. Men had offered up oblations to their idol, because 
the offering up of oblations was believed to be repugnant to 
the nature of things, and was therefore received as a punish- 
ment. It was only where the Divine was allowed to touch 
the human that the world had even a glimmering of a higher 
than penal sacrifice. But before the advent of Christianity 
the Divine never did touch the human. The nearest approach 
to such a thought was the Avatars of the Indian religions. 
Here, indeed, the eyes of men were permitted to look upon 
flashes of heavenly light, and the Divine nature for a moment 
seemed to radiate through human forms. But it only seemed 
to do so, and it was only fora moment. The God of the Vedas 
never really revealed himself, and therefore he never really suf- 
fered ; his was not an incarnation, but only an emanation. The 
periodical flashes which met the eye of the Hindoo came not 
from the heart of Brahm ; they were only outward manifesta- 
tions by which Brahm appeared to speak. The God of the 
universe Himself remained behind the cloud; the secret was 
not revealed, and the mystery was not made manifest. Even 
in that Parsee worship where the Divine light is allowed to 
struggle with the darkness, it is not admitted that the struggle 
of the light is the struggle of the heart of God. Ormuzd and 
Ahriman are still but heavenly messengers with a mighty 
secret and an unknown God behind them. Still less did the 
Western mythology arrive at the conception of a Divine sacri- 
fice. The Polytheism of Greece and Rome had indeed invested 
its gods with all the passions and all the weaknesses of hu- 
manity, and in investing them with human passions it made 
them subject to human suffering. But the gods of Greece 
and Rome never represented the ultimate Divine principle of 
the universe; that lay ever behind them in the form of a 
mysterious and an inexorable fate to which the lives of gods 
and men were alike in constant subjection; a fate which was 
beyond the knowledge not only of earth but of heaven, and 
which regarded not the sorrows which it could not understand. 
Thus in all departments of pre-Christian thought, even in 
those where we should have expected a different issue, we find 
a perpetual divorce between the conception of human suffering 
and the conception of Divine greatness. With startling con- 
trast on such a scene breaks the Gospel of the fourth evange- 
list. Here, in the innermost heart of God, in the deepest region 
of the Divine nature, we are confronted by a human process, 
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which is only in other words to say a process of limitation and 
suffering. ‘The eternal Logos becomes the archetype of hu- 
mauity, and in becoming the archetype of humanity He has 
already begun the descent of that long and dolorous way which 
is to be deepened in the manger and completed in the cross, 
In the primeval light which struggles with the darkness, in 
the rejected light which the world He shines upon refuses to 
receive, we have reached the reversal of the human thought 
of sacrifice and have found the source of all sacrificial rites to 
be, not the offering of man’s oblation to God, but the offering 
of God’s oblation for man. 

We have thus seen the connection between the idea of incar- 
nation and the idea of humiliation. We have found that the 
one is involved in the other, so that where the one is the 
other must be. But there is another connection which is not 
less marked and not less suggestive. If the idea of incarnation 
is in the Christian system inseparable from the thought of 
humiliation, it is equally inseparable from the opposite 
thought—that of exaltation or resurrection. It is the dis- 
tinctive glory of Christianity that it is the meeting of extremes, 
the union of contradictory ideas, the reconciliation of opposing 
thoughts. Nowhere does Christianity assert this prerogative 
more strikingly than in the correlation of its doctrines. That 
it should connect the idea of Divine manifestation with the 
conception of Divine sacrifice, is strange enough; but it is per- 
haps still more strange that at one and the same moment it 
should connect the thought of manifestation with that idea of 
resurrection glory which is supposed to be the opposite of 
sacrifice. It might have been imagined that Christianity, in 
regarding the incarnate life of God as a source of sorrow and 
obloquy, would have regarded the ideal of resurrection glory to 
be the emancipation of God from this life of humanity. ‘Such, 
however, is not the fact ; and it is just in the disappointment 
of this natural expectation that Christianity strikes out a path 
distinct from the Pantheistic. The Indian incarnations, such 
as they were, existed only to vanish ; they were but temporary 
garments which God to mortal eye appeared to wear; as 
vestures He folded them up and returned to His illimitable 
Being. But the Christian resurrection is the apotheosis of the 
Christian incarnation. The Son of man in returning to 
His primeval rest does not seek to escape the limits of 
humanity; He carries the limits along with Him. He 
throws not off the vesture of human nature which it had been 
His humiliation to bear ; He transfigures the vesture in bearing 
it, and makes the humiliation itself Divine. His incarnation 
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was the growth of a human life; His resurrection is the sub- 
limation of that life. The whole language in which the picture 
is described is an unconscious assertion of the distinction 
between Christianity and Brahminism. The Son of man rises 
from the grave, but there goes forth no mandate, ‘ Loose him 
and let him go.’ The Son of man is not loosed from His son- 
ship in humanity, not liberated from those limits which 
incarnation had woven round Him. He comes forth with the 
reminiscences of human weakness hovering about Him, with 
the traces of death revealed in the wounded side and the print 
of the nails. His ascension is distinctly a human ascension, 
a raising of earth into heaven, a lifting of man into God. 
There is no resemblance whatever to the doctrines of Eastern 
absorption, where the individual purchases his emancipation 
by the destruction of his individuality ; the ascension of the 
Son of man is purchased by the intensification of His human 
nature, and His new elevation is reached by sublimating and 
purifying the old elements of degradation. The Christian 
idea of God in that very sphere where it is most tempted to 
touch the borders of Pantheism, asserts in the most un- 
equivocal terms its separation from the Pantheistic spirit ; 
and in the very point where earth and humanity are in 
danger of melting in the heavenly light, it proclaims the con- 
tinuance of earth, and resumes the personality of man. 

But we come now to a question which, in a practical point 
of view, is far more important. We have been considering 
the connection of this doctrine with other doctrines of the 
Christian system, but the deepest question of all is this : what 
is its connection with the religious life of tlle human soul? Is 
ita curious speculation suggesting one of those guesses at truth 
which may or may not be true? or is it a practical power which, 
whatever be its speculative value, is essential to my religious 
being? What, in short, isthe moral value of the doctrine of 
incarnation ? what advantage is involved in its belief? what 
disadvantage is incurred by its rejection? The answer 
commonly given to this inquiry is, that the value of the in- 
carnation consists in its being a revelation of God to man. 
But in truth it must either be a great deal less or a great deal 
more. If the incarnation of God in humanity be anything at 
all, itis not merely a revelation of God to man, but the answer 
to that problem of problems—whether any revelation of God 
to man is in the nature of things possible. The incarnation 
is not so much a special form of religious belief as the pre- 
liminary condition to all religious belief. If this doctrine be 
well founded, there is no limit to the possible advances which 
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the human can make towards the Divine; if this doctrine be 
only a figment of the yearning imagination, all forms of 
religious belief become equally vain, and the only logical atti- 
tude of the human soul is the prostration of despair, and the 
consciousness that nothing can be known. The subject is well 
worthy of a moment’s consideration. 

There are two extreme methods by which men have at- 
tempted to arrive at a knowledge of the Divine—supernaturalism 
and rationalism. Supernaturalism divorces altogether the 
things of eternity from the things of time; rationalism alto- 
gether identifiesthem. Supernaturalism appeals to no faculty 
of the human mind, except the absolute obedience of the will; 
rationalism recognizes no authority outside the limits of the 
human faculties. Supernaturalism makes the knowledge of 
God impossible, because such a knowledge would reduce Him 
to the limits of man’s nature; rationalism holds the know- 
ledge of man to be substantially the knowledge of God. 
Supernaturalism is analogous to the Judaic, rationalism to the 
Polytheistic, view of the Divine ; the former reverences God for 
His remoteness, the latter disenthrones Him by reason of His 
nearness. It is clear that both of these views exclude equally 
the idea of revelation. Revelation signifies the drawing back 
of a veil: supernaturalism worships the veil and would perish 
by its withdrawal; rationalism has no veil to withdraw. 
Revelation is the middle term between supernaturalism and 
rationalism ; it holds something in common with both, and 
rejects the opposing element in each. It agrees with the 
supernaturalist in recognizing the necessity of a higher life; 
it agrees with the rationalist in holding that any life which 
would benefit man must be breathed into his human nature. 
Anabsolutely supernatural revelation isacontradictioninterms; 
it is the revelation of something which by definition is un- 
revealable, and which has no meeting-place with any other 
thing. The Psalmist says that the firmament showeth God’s 
handiwork. Here is a revelation from a book which professes 
to be supernaturally inspired. Is it therefore an absolutely 
supernatural revelation? On the contrary, is it not evident 
that it is a revelation to man simply because it appeals 
to the human faculties, wakens in the imagination those 
images of the stars in their courses which the avenues 
of sense have already admitted into the soul? Paul says that 
there is no glory to be compared with the glory of Christ’s 
cross. Here is a revealed statement from an inspired book, 
and one which does not address any of the outward senses ; 
nevertheless it is to human nature that the statement is re- 
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vealed. The cross of Christ is the symbol of infinite love, 
and infinite love is simply finite love made boundless; the 
outward words only receive their meaning when they are 
translated by the heart of man. The truth is, in so far as the 
Bible is a book, it must submit to the condition of all books. 
Every book demands as a preliminary requisite that there 
should be a. community of sentiment between the writer and 
the reader ; the Bible asks no less and demands no more. The 
question whether God can reveal Himself to a human soul 
resolves itself into the further question whether God has in 
Himself the elements of humanity. If He has, revelation is 
possible ; if He has not, it is untenable. In every revela- 
tion made by the Divine Spirit to the human spirit there is 
assumed one great fact—that man is made in the image 
of God: a fact which itself implies that the image of God is 
essentially human. The belief in incarnation lies at the basis 
not alone of Christianity, but of all religion; and he who 
accepts the communication from heaven to earth must re- 
ceive it on this basis, and accept it on this ground. We are 
well aware that it is just on this ground the Christian con- 
ception has been most vigorously assailed. We are all 
familiar with the charge of worshipping an anthropomorphic 
God. Dr. Matthew Arnold says that the conception of God 
in dogmatic theology is that of a ‘non-natural and exaggerated 
man in the next street.’ If it be so, we can only say that the 
conception of God in dogmatic theology is not the Christian 
conception. A non-natural man is an wenatural man, and is 
therefore alien to a religion whose deepest claim to human 
sympathy is the intense reality of its human portraiture. A 
man in the next street is much too far away to represent that 
immediate relation of the soul to God which Christianity 
makes essential to the existence of religion. If by an ex- 
aggerated man Dr. Arnold means, as we suppose him to mean, 
a man of infinitely large physical dimensions, the conception 
is in the highest sense unnatural, and therefore in every sense 
foreign to Christianity. But if by an exaggerated man Dr. 
Arnold understands a human nature infinite in the intensity of 
its feelings, and boundless in the resources of its intellect, we 
freely admit that such a conception adequately and fairly re- 
presents the Christian thought of incarnation. The question 
which remains must be, Does it misrepresent the thought of 
God? Is itan idea and an estimate of the Divine nature which 
are unworthy of that nature, and unworthy of human 
philosophy? It is a very remarkable fact that the opposition 
to what is called an anthropomorphic God has almost in- 
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variably proceeded from minds of a Pantheistic mould. Where 
scientific scepticism rejects a God-man on the earth it gene- 
rally admits the possibility of a God-man in the heavens— 
a human architect or designer who, at some remote period 
of the past, fashioned the germs of the existing universe. But 
the outery against anthropomorphism has usually come from 
those who identify the universe with God Himself, and, as we 
have said, thisis somewhat remarkable. It isa bold assump- 
tion in any man to take for granted that humanity is the anti- 
thesis of Deity ; it is a monstrous inconsistency in a Pantheist. 
If God be the All, He must include within Himself all that 
exists, and in this comprehension must be reckoned not only 
the nature, but the very forms of humanity. The god of Pan- 
theism can no more be a mere spiritualism than he can be a 
mere materialism; he must at one and the same moment 
be matter and spirit, body and soul, concrete and abstract, 
human and Divine. It is vain, therefore, to talk in the in- 
terests of Pantheism of a god who overleaps empiricism, and 
dwells apart from the shifting forms of the phenomenal world. 
Such a God is not in any sense a Pantheistic conception ; He 
is much more allied to the Judaism of an earlier age. They 
who profess to reverence a God whose essence is His uni- 
versality, must reverence as a mode of His being the forms 
and modes of the life of man, must admit in their divinity the 
existence of an element of humanity, and through that 
element of humanity must hold the possibility of revelation. 
But the inconsistency of those who sneer at an anthropomor- 
phic worship is not limited to the revolt from their own Pan- 
theistic conceptions. We would ask how there can be any 
worship which is not in some sense anthropomorphic ? We do 
not mean merely that man is unable to transcend the limits of 
his own nature; that is a mere truism. We mean that the 
idea of worship demands, as the very condition of its existence, 
a certain amount of equality between the being who adores 
and the object of his adoration. Worship is communion, and 
communion by its very definition implies equality of nature. 
However many religions there may be in the world, there are 
only three possible forms of worship; fetich-worship, nature- 
worship, and human-worship. Fetich-worship fails because 
the worshipper in the very act of reverence feels himself to be 
greater than the object which he adores ; he supplicates a piece 
of wood or stone to bring rain or sunshine, and if it disappoint 
his expectations he beats it. Nature-worship has been tried 
both in Asia and in Europe, and both in Asia and in Europe 
it has signally failed. The failure in each case has proceeded 
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from an opposite reason, yet there is one common reason 
underlying the opposition. In Asia, nature is greater than 
man ; in Europe, man is greater than nature: in both instances 
there is felt that sense of inequality which destroys the possi- 
bility of worship. We see the Asiatic crouching beneath the 
majesty of the visible creation, and yielding up his individu- 
ality to a power which overawes him. We recognise the form of 
reverence, but it is that reverence of fear which ever repels the 
worshipper from the being he professes to adore. We see the 
Greek sporting joyously with the forms of the visible universe, 
and lending to these forms the attributes he is conscious of 
in himself. We behold the semblance of a beautiful ritual, but 
it is a ritual in which the worshipper is reminded of his supe- 
riority, and finds himself patronizing the being to whom he 
bows. Adike with the Greek and with the Asiatic, we see an 
impassable barrier to the existence of a Divine communion, 
the barrier which proceeds from absolute inequality of nature. 
The essence of communion islove, and lovedemandsequality. It 
is compatible, indeed, with any difference of degree, provided 
the difference be only of degree. The man may love the child 
and the child the man, because between the child and the 
man there is the common element of humanity. Communion 
between the Divine and the human may exist in harmony with 
an infinite stooping, but it must be the stooping to our finite 
nature of one who has the same nature infinitely. We cannot 
love an angel, we cannot love an animal, and in both cases our 
inability proceeds from precisely the same reason; the angel 
and the animal are believed to occupy planes of creation dif- 
ferent from the human, and that belief destroys at the outset 
the possibility of communion. If we were persuaded that the 
celestial creation above us and the animal, creation beneath us 
were only above and beneath by higher and lower rounds of 
the same ladder, then, however infinite the ladder might be, 
we should see no barrier to the sense of equality and the love 
which equality makes possible. What prevents such a sense of 
equality, what prevents such a possibility of love, is the con- 
viction that the ladder on which we move is not the ladder on 
which the others stand. Such a conviction, wherever it has 
interposed itself between the life of the human and the thought 
of the Divine, has effectually contributed to nullify all efforts 
at their union ; human life cannot unite itself with that which 
it believes to be wholly superhuman. There is one element, 
and one alone, which can destroy the conviction of religious 
inequality and bridge the yawning chasm between the soul 


and its thought of God; that element is the idea of incarnation. 
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What is the reason that the Christian conception of God has 
tended ever more and more to obliterate the conception of 
mediating angels, or, to put it in the words of the apostle, has 
spoiled principalities and powers, and made a show of them 
openly? It is because the Christian conception of God has 
made mediation unnecessary by breaking the last wall of parti- 
tion between the human and the Divine. No angelic media- 
tion to a believer in God manifest in the flesh could possibly 
be so near as the incarnate manifestation. The celestial in- 
telligence is conceived to be nearer in rank to the human 
than the Divine is, inasmuch as it shares with the human 
the properties of a created being. Yet in the Christian thought 
of God that Divine intelligence which is further removed in 
rank than the angelic is nearer to man in its essence. The 
doctrine of incarnation places the human and the Divine on 
the same plane of being ; the Divine is infinitely high, and the 
human infinitely lowly, but their feet both rest upon one com- 
mon soil, and in the community of their standpoint they are 
essentially one. Man no longer needs to construct a graven 
image of God, for the image is only valuable where that which 
it represents is distant. He no longer needs to interpose be- 
tween heaven and earth a host of celestial emissaries, nor 
even the intensely human form of the virgin mother herself, for 
the absolute meeting of Divine strength with human weakness 
has left within the universe no space for interposition, but has 
filled the heaven and earth and sea with the presence of the 
incarnate God. 

We have now exhausted, not indeed the discussion of the 
subject, but an enumeration of all the points from which the 
subject can be discussed. If the view we have taken be the 
true one, there can arise only one conclusion—the vast, the 
transcendent importance of the theme in which we have been 
engaged. If in any sense we have apprehended the signifi- 
cance of the problem, the question we have been considering 
lies at the root of allreligion. It is not a question which con- 
cerns the acceptance or rejection of one of the great doctrines 
of Christianity; it is not even a question which ultimately con- 
cerns the acceptance or rejection of Christianity itself. The 
issue is a wider, a deeper, if possible a more vital one. On 
our receptionor our refusal of the doctrineof incarnation depends 
the decision of the problem whether religious life is to be or not 
to be. On our reception or refusal of the doctrine of incarnation 
depends the final result of the inquiry whether the existence 
of the Divine is reconcilable with the existence of the human. 
Whether a man shall accept or reject this doctrine may re- 
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quire to be determined by historical or internal evidences, but 
before consulting any evidences he is confronted by a startling 
fact which must go far to bias him in its favour—the fact 
which was announced by the apostle nineteen centuries ago, 
‘Other foundation can no man lay.’ Whatever may be 
thought of the saying theologically, there can be no question 
at all about its truth philosophically. What foundation for 
any religion can there be but the meeting-place of the human 
and the Divine ? If there be nothing of man in God, or if there 
be nothing of God in man, the first condition is wanting to the 
very possibility of a religion. Judaism, with all its lofty efforts 
to compass the precepts of the moral law, was obliged to 
abandon the task and shrink back in despair. The reason 
was that her morality was law—the mandate from an authority 
without, not the voice of a soul in union with her soul. There- 
fore it was that Judaism passed away, and would have passed 
away far sooner if her primitive simplicity had not made her 
inconsistent with herself. For long centuries her distant God 
was a distant man in the air, and her anthropomorphism 
in some sense counteracted her legalism. If Judaism failed, 
no form of abstract deism can hope to succeed. Ignoring en- 
tirely any question of supernatural interference, this religion 
was the loftiest, the noblest, the most successful attempt ever 
made to attain the knowledge of a God conceived to be isolated 
from the soul. The tower was built to reach unto heaven, and 
it almost achieved its goal, but in a region suchas this the 
almost is infinitely separated from the altogether. If the most 
perfect human plan issued only in the confusion of a Babel, 
what other human plan can henceforth expect to stand ? 
The less has proved its inability to comprehend the greater ; 
the one expectation left is that the greater may enfold the 
less. The heaven has not been reached by the structure rising 
from the earth; the only alternative which awaits humanity 
is the hope that the earth has been reached by the ladder let 
down from heaven. G. MATHESON. 


Art. VII.—Early Nonconformist Psalmody. 


Tue early Separatist Churches made in general a hearty use 
of singing in public worship. In feeling their way back to 
purer and more primitive habits, they found no objection as a 
rule to the service of song. It would indeed have been strange 
if they, the Protestants among Protestants, had rejected a 


- 
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custom which had stamped the Protestant Reformation in 
every country it had reached—a custom which required little 
form or ritual, and which placed all the worshippers upon that 
equality before God which it was the special care of the Non- 
conformists to assert. This, however, is only generally true. 
The radical methods of some of the Churches, and their stern 
attempt to revert to what they believed to be apostolic custom, 
led them to reject singing, and to carry on their worship with 
only the aid of reading the scriptures, exhortation and prayer. 
Ainsworth and Robinson, the fathers of Congregationalism, 
gave a cordial approval of psalmody, and Ainsworth was the 
author of a version of the Psalms published at Amsterdam 
under his initials in 1612. In the preface he remarks that he 
finds no tunes for the Psalms set of God, so that each people 
is touse the most grave, devout, comfortable manner of sing- 
ing they know. John Smyth, who seceded from Ainsworth’s 
Church, and became the virtual founder of the English General 
Baptists, differed from his companions on this question. ‘ We 
hold,’ he says, ‘that seeing singing a psalm is a part of 
spiritual worship, it is unlawful to have the book before the 
eye in time of singing a psalm.’ Ainsworth replied to Smyth 
in a ‘ Defence’ (1609), in which he asks why the seceders use 
not singing ‘ by gift of the Spirit’ in their assemblies, although 
they allow it to be a part of Divine worship. ‘If,’ he says, 
‘it be an ordinary part of worship, why perform it not, but 
quarrel with us who, accounting it an extraordinary gift now 
ceased, do content ourselves with joint harmonious singing of 
the Psalms of Holy Scripture, to the instruction and comfort 
of our hearts, and praise of God.’ The Separatists had mani- 
festly been driven to advocate this singing ‘by gift of the Spirit’ 
in their utter reaction against forms. It consisted, in theory 
at least, of a brother standing up and extemporizing a hymn 
and tune at the same moment. The extreme difficulty, if not 
the impossibility, of this exercise, was sufficient to account for 
its non-use by the followers of Smyth. A hostile review of the 
tenets of the Independents by Robert Baylie, published in 1645, 
but referring to the Dutch Churches, says: ‘ The singing of 
psalms in metre, not being formal scripture, but a paraphrase, 
is unlawful. They permit to sing psalms in prose, but herein 
Mr. Smyth is wiser than his fellows. All singing out of a 
book is idolatry, but he admits of singing such psalms as the 
Spirit declares to any person immediately, without book.’ The 
statement of an opponent is not so reliable as the confessions 
of the Churches themselves, and we think there is no evidence 
that ‘singing psalms in prose’ was ever advocated or practised 
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by the early Nonconformists. Mr. Barclay, in a short history 
of the psalmody of the Independents in his recent work, says 
that singing was at first not practised by Johnson and 
Ainsworth’s Church at Amsterdam, but was later on attempted 
by some ‘with barbarous success.’ In the Independent 
Church at Arnheim, founded by T. Goodwin and Philip Nye, 
a controversy arose whether singing should be that of one 
person, or ‘conjoined.’ John Cotton, of Boston, New England, 
published in London in 1642 his Constitution of a Church, in 
which he defends congregational singing. He argues that a 
set form of words is necessary for public singing, and that the 
use of this does not justify the use of a set form of prayer. 
There is no necessity for fixed prayer, but fixed psalms are 
necessary that the exercise may be done with one heart and 
voice. Five years later (1647) he returns to the subject in a 
book entitled, ‘ Singing of Psalms a Gospel Ordinance.’ The 
existence of this book is a proof of the unsettled state of the 
question, and the heads of the argument may be taken as 
representing the points of discussion. Cotton first dwells 
upon the duty of singing psalms with a lively voice. Then he 

scusses the matter to be sung, whether David’s Psalms, or 

songs immediately indited by some officer of the Church.’ 
Next he asks, who must sing ? whether one for all the rest, the 
rest only saying Amen, or the whole congregation ; whether 
women as well as men, or men alone? whether carnal men 
and pagans, as well as Church members and ,Christians. 
Lastly, he considers the manner of singing, whether the 
Psalms may be sung in metre devised, and in tunes invented, 
or after reading the Psalms in order to singing. Cotton an- 
swers all these objections with lengthened argument and much 
skill. With reference to women singing he says: ‘In this 
point there be some that deal with us as Pharaoh dealt with 
the Israelites, who, though he was at first utterly unwilling that 
any of them should go to sacrifice to the Lord in the wilder- 
ness, yet being at length convinced that they must go, he was 
content the men should go, but not the women.’ Cotton meets 
the objection so often urged before and since, that unbelievers 
must not join in words of thanksgiving and assurance, as 
follows— 

Nor is there any resemblance between putting the ark upon a cart to be 
carried by oxen, which should have been carried by Levites, and the per- 
mitting of men out of the church to join in singing the praises of the Lord. 
For neither do the members of the Church lay aside this duty and leave 
it to non-members, neither are non-members as a cart and oxen upon 
whom this duty was never laid; but are all of them enjoined, as to hear 


His word, and to call upon His name, so to sing forth the praises due unto 
His name from all His creatures. 
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It is interesting to notice that Cotton grants that ‘lining 
out’ the Psalms were needless if all have books and can read, 
or know the psalm by heart. He deals with the difficulty 
about tunes by saying that, as God has not given us the Hebrew 
tunes, we must invent new ones, for He has commanded us to — 
sing. 
iia Ford, minister of the gospel in Exon (Exeter), 
published in 1653 five sermons on ‘ Singing of Psalms the Duty 
of Christians under the New Testament; or, a Vindication of 
that Gospel Ordinance.’ Ford was an Oxford scholar of repute; 
he brought upon himself the censure of Laud for his puritanism, 
and was expelled his Alma Mater. He was one of the ejected 
ministers of 1662. The ground covered by Ford is necessarily 
much the same as that covered by Cotton. Like Cotton, he 
sees that anti-formalism, carried to its logical extreme, must 
forbid the use of any prescribed words in worship, but he sees 
nevertheless that the last appeal must be to common sense. 
‘A man cannot conceive and sing a psalm, it being impossible 
at once to contrive the matter and metre, and be devout too.’ 
Ford attacks the objection to the profane joining in the praises 
of the Church with much spirit. Is it not as bad, he argues, 
to read a psalm as to sing it? Is not the minister as wrong in 
including all the congregation in his prayers as in allowing 
them to join in the Psalms? There is a touch of irony in his 
voice as he proceeds— 


Out of all question the people of God are in a very sad condition, because 
they can hardly assemble without great hazard of having one devil or other 
among them, what will then become of them? Nay, I would fain know 
with whom they shall join? For our Saviour Himself had a select com- 
pany, but twelve in all, and one of them was a devil. And so, when you 
have done what you can, and made choice of company, if there be not a 
black devil, or profane wicked man; yet there may be a white devil, an 
hypocrite, which is as bad, and as abominable to God as the other. I 
have heard that some have forborne prayers in their families with their 
children and servants, because they thought them not good enough to pray 
withal. I desire these to consider what Paul did in the ship before the 
company he sailed with. He was not so scrupulous, but gave thanks to 
God even before professed infidels and heathens. Now I am sure it is the 
duty of all men in the world to praise God; wicked men are bound to 
praise God in a psalm; it is their sin and misery they cannot do it as they 
ought, but they are bound to do it in a psalm as much as they are bound 
to pray, to hear the word, or to do any other duty. 


Baxter, in his Ecclesiastics (1673), naturally takes an en- 
lightened view of the subject. He thinks Church music by 
organs and such instruments lawful, but would not have it 
where its introduction would cause a division. He regards it 
as unlawful to use such strains of music as are light, or as the 
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congregation cannot easily be brought to understand; much 
more unlawful to commit the whole work of singing to the 
choristers, and exclude the congregation. ‘I am not willing,’ 
he says, ‘to join in such a Church where I shall be shut out 
of this noble work of praise.’ Singing, he says, is not an in- 
stituted ceremony merely, but a natural help to the mind’s 
alacrity. ‘As it is lawful to use the comfortable help of spec- 
tacles in reading the Bible, so is it of music to exhilarate the 
soul towards God.’ Baxter has little patience with the extreme 
Churches that reject singing. 


Why (he says) should the experience of some prejudiced, self-conceited 
person, or of a half man that knoweth not what melody is, be set against 
the experience of all others, and deprive them of all such helps and mercies 
as these people say they find no benefit by? And as some deride Church 
music by many scornful names, so others do by singing (as some congre- 
gations near me testify, who these many years have forsaken it, and wiil 
not endure it, but their pastor is fain to unite them to the constant and 
total omission of singing psalms). Itis a great wrong that some do to 
ignorant Christians by putting such whimsies and scruples into their heads, 
which as soon as they enter, turn that to a scorn and trouble which might 
be a real help and comfort to them, as it is to others. 


The records of the Churches seem to show that the discussion 
on singing ended in the general adoption of the practice by 
the Independents, and the movement was probably quickened 
by the publication of the New England version of the Psalms 
in 1640. The resolutions of the Cockermouth Church, at its 
formation in 1651, mention ‘ the singing of psalms’ among the 
practices owned by the Church; and in 1656, when troubled 
with Quakerism, the Church resolved to keep up its standing 
ordinances, one of which is still the ‘singing of psalms.’ In 
1657 the Beccles church record has the following note— 


It was agreed by the Church that they doe put in practice the 
ordinance of singing in the publique upon the forenoone and afternoone 
on the Lord’s daies, and that it be between praier and sermon, and also 
it was agreed that the New England translation of the Psalmes be made 
use of by the Church at their times of breaking of bread: and it was 
agreed that the next Lord’s day seventh night be the day to enter upon 
the work of singinge in publiq. 


The Yarmouth Church sang a song at Mr. Hannot’s 
ordination, June 12th, 1688, but hitherto it had not formed a 
part of their ordinary public worship. On May 17th, 1693, 
‘it was agreed to sing a psalm or an hymn after sermon, but 
which was not fully concluded.’ 

Neal gives us a new reason for the disuse of singing by the 
Nonconformists of this period. He says that at the ascension 
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of James II. (1685) persecution was renewed, and to avoid 
the observation of neighbours and passengers, they never sang 
psalms. This is likely, and the records of the Church once 
assembling at St. Thomas’s, Southwark, in the year 1682, give 
support to the statement: ‘ April Ist, we met at Mr. Russell’s 
in Ironmonger Lane, where Mr. Lambert, of Deadman’s 
Place, Southwark, administered to us the ordinance of the 
Lord’s supper, and we sang a psalm with a low voice.’ 

How eloquently do these short words speak of patient and 
silent endurance! 

Mr. Barclay, in his recent work,* is careful to show us that 
singing was acknowledged by George Fox and his coadjutors, 
from the commencement of their religious movement, to be a 
part of Divine worship. In 1670 we find Barclay writing : 
‘That singing is a part of God’s worship, and is warrant- 
ably performed amongst the saints, is a thing denied by no 
Quaker so-called, and it is not unusual among them, and that 
at times David’s words may be used as the Spirit leads there- 
unto.’ Mr. Barclay thinks, however, that the singing of the 
friends was not ‘ conjoint,’ but that of asingle person. A tract 
by George Fox and R. Hubberthorne, 1658, says: ‘Those 
who are moved to sing with understanding, making melody to 
the Lord in their hearts, we own ; if it be in metre, we own it.’ 
There is certainly nothing in these quotations to prove that 
congregational singing was practised. In the passionate 
desire for freedom from form and for the direct action of the 
Spirit upon the individual, not only Psalm books, but Bibles 
were declared to be hindrances to spiritual worship, and as 
such, unnecessary to a converted person in time of public 
devotion. ‘he Friends shared with many of the Independents 
and Baptists the objection that, as it was illegal to stay away 
from church, wicked and indifferent people were forced to take 
David’s words into their mouths without feeling them. Mr. 
Barclay mentions the fact that Sewel’s history of the Society 
of Friends, published in Dutch in 1717, contains a hymn with 
musical notes, and he concludes from this that the practice of 
singing lingered among the Friends in Holland longer than it 
did in England. The quietist party opposed singing in the 
time of George Fox, and apparently succeeded in putting a 
stop to the practice, and thus forming the tradition which has 
remained to this day. 

The prejudices of the Baptists against singing were general, 
but that they were not universal is proved in a striking manner 
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by the records of the Church at Broadmead, Bristol. The story 
of the long and harassing persecution of this Church is of 
profound interest, and one of its most instructive features is 
the use which these Bristol Baptists made of singing. Their 
seventh persecution began in 1671, somewhat in the way that 
Neal describes, ‘ through the complaints of one old Mr. Wright, 
that had been sheriff, that said he could hear us sing psalms 
from our meeting-place.’ But no attempt seems to have been 
made, by omitting the singing, to conceal the place of meeting ; 
probably this was felt to be impossible. Instead of forbearing 
to sing, the Church persistently used singing to baffle the 
authorities. They hung a curtain across one end of the room, 
behind which about fifty brethren, including the preacher, 
were placed. The congregation could thus hear the minister, 
but no informer could give evidence sufficient to identify him. 


And when (says the record) we had notice that the informers, or 
officers, were coming, we caused the minister, or brother that preached, to 
forbear and sit down. Then we drew back the curtain, laying the whole 
room open, that they might see us all. And so all the people began to 
sing a psalm, that, at the beginning of the meeting we did always name 
what psalm we would sing, if the informers, or the mayor or his officers, 
came in. Thus still when they came in we were singing, so that they 
could not find any one preaching, but all singing. . . . And when they 
were gone down out of our rooms, then we ceased singing, and drew the 
curtain again, and the minister, or brother, would go on with the rest of his 
sermon, until they came again—which sometimes they would thrice in 
one meeting disturb us—or until our time was expired. 


Still further to lessen the chance of arrest, they adopted the 
plan of reading their Bibles together silently, the first line only 
being read out by the minister. The reason why they chose 
singing as a safeguard is evident. 


Brother Terrill desired his Worship to let him know his offence, for 
what he would send him to prison. He said, for being at a meeting. 
Brother Terrill answered, his being barely at a meeting did not make him 
an offender, unless there was something done there that made the meeting 
criminal. The mayorsaid we were singing. I told him, singing of psalms 
is not contrary to the liturgy of the Church of England. 


The discomfiture of the mayor and his officers is related over 
and over again in such words as these : 


The mayor commanded us to depart; but all keep singing, and thereby 
but few heard what he said, and so took no notice of it, but kept on; every 
one with their books in their hands. And thus doing, when the mayor 
spoke to some in particular, such as he accounted chief in the meeting, to 
forbear, they would sometimes forbear if the mayor stood by them; but 
notwithstanding, all the people sang round about his ears, keeping on, that 
he with the rest with him knew not what to do; but went down the stairs 
to the door, and there with his officers, stayed till we had done. 
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On one occasion the psalm they sang was the 46th— 


The Lord is our defence and aid, 
The strength whereby we stand, 
When we with woe are much dismayed, 
He is our help at hand. 


It has been supposed, from the mention of Bibles in close 
connection with singing, that these early Baptists chanted the 
prose Psalms directly from scripture, but the evidence is in- 
sufficient, and all probability is in favour of their using the 
version of Sternhold and Hopkins. Prose chanting was a 
Romish practice, and that would be sufficient to condemn it ; 
besides this, the ‘singing psalms’ were constantly bound up 
at the end of the Bibles of that date. The record contains a 
copy of a hymn composed by brother Terrill, and sung by the 
Church on the fifth day of the ninth month, 1678, upon the 
discovery of the then popish plot to destroy the king, and set 
up popery in the land. 

The divergence of practice in psalmody between the Non- 
conformist bodies at this period is curiously brought to light 
by the negociations which took place in 1675 among the four 
congregations in Bristol. Two of these were Baptists, one 
Presbyterian, and one Independent. A plan was formed at 
this period of direst persecution and peril for holding united 
services, and it seemed in a fair way of realisation. But the 
Presbyterians raised several objections, one of which was that 
‘they were for singing of psalms with others besides the 
church.’ In reply to this, 


Three of the congregations agreed as to matter and form, and also 
some of brother Gifford’s people [Baptists] were for it. But others of 
them could not sing in metre, as they were translated; though all of 
them did hold with singing of psalms. Only some scrupled the manner, 
that they could not show their dislike of it by keeping on the hat, at 
going forth ; which thing so to do would not be consented unto by the 
three other congregations. But they terminated it here; that if we did 
so agree in union, that such persons were desired to stay away, if they 
would not keep off their hats, and sit still. : 


Thus the protest, made by keeping on the hat or walking 
out, was seriously proposed to clear the consciences of the 
stricter members, and a compromise was effected by inducing 
them to stay away. The statement that they ‘could not 
sing in metre, though all of them did hold with singing of 
psalms,’ gives colour to the opinion that they sang the prose 
psalms. We confess that the point is not clear, but we have 
already shown why we think it very unlikely that such a 
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practice existed. That the congregational singing of the 
Broadmead Church was a practice peculiar to itself, there is 
no evidence to show. Indeed, such a supposition is im- 
probable. The Church was constantly receiving and dis- 
missing members and pastors, but there is no hint of their 
practice of singing giving rise to discussion. 

Grantham, one of the most eminent of the General Baptists, 
writing in 1678, says— 


That such persons as God hath gifted to tell forth his mighty acts and 
recount his special providences, and upon whose hearts God put a lively 
sense of present mercies, should have liberty and convenient opportunity 
to celebrate the high praises of God one by one in the churches of God, 
and that, with such words as the nature of the matter and present 
occasion requires, so that they be careful to keep to the language of the 
sacred word, and as near as may be to the methods of those hymns and 
psalms used before Him by holy writers of the scriptures. And that all 
this be done with a cheerful voice, that may seem to express the joys 
conceived in the heart of him that singeth, the better to affect the hearts 
of the congregation. Thus he that hath a psalm becomes a useful 
minister in the House of God, whilst others wait on their gifts, whether 
it be praying, teaching, exhortation, &e. 


But notwithstanding the practice of the Broadmead Church, 
and the song ministry advocated by Grantham, singing ap- 
pears to have been abandoned by the Baptists very soon 
after. The reason for this is not clear. It may have been 
owing to persecution and the fear of betrayal, but the practice 
was not resumed when persecution ceased. It was more 
probably owing to the growth of objections founded on the 
views of worship which prevailed. 

The man who restored the lost ordinance of singing to the 
Baptist Churches was Benjamin Keach, pastor of the Church 
at Horsleydown. He entered upon his ministry in 1668, and 
can have lost but little time in urging the practice upon the 
congregation. He first obtained their consent to singing after 
the Lord’s Supper, and when this practice had been con- 
tinued for six years, he induced them also to sing on public 
thanksgiving days. This practice was continued for many 
years, and Keach tells us that it was not omitted ‘at the time 
of the late persecution.’ We have indeed a record of the 
Church meeting somewhere about the year 1688, at widow 
Colfe’s house at Kennington, to join together in the sacrament 
of the Lord’s supper. ‘At the conclusion of which,’ says the 
record, ‘singing a hymn, the officers of the parish soon at- 
tended them, but having the conveniency of a back door 
they all escaped except one.’ Fourteen years after the first 
introduction of psalmody, the Church resolved to sing after 
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sermon on the Lord’s day, and this seems to have been the 
beginning of a lively controversy. Keach was something ot 
a poet, his ‘Spiritual Melody,’ published in 1691, contains 
three hundred hymns, and it has been said that his desire 
for singing was prompted by the love of listening to his own 
compositions; but this is easy criticism, and probably ill- 
natured as well. We have an authentic account of him from 
Crosby, who married his youngest daughter. ‘If I am not 
mistaken,’ says Crosby, ‘this was the first [Baptist] church 
that practised this holy ordinance.’ 

The first introduction of singing into the Horsleydown 
Church was opposed by two members only, and the fate of 
these, as related by Keach, reminds us of Shakespeare’s 
opinion of the man that has no music in his soul— 


I cannot (says Keach) forget the two brethren that opposed singing the 
praises of God, and would not comply with the church (though they 
did not separate themselves from the church), when first the practice of 
it was received amongst us near twenty years ago. One of them soon 
after brought a great reproach upon religion by immoral actions, and 
came to nothing, and the other sometime after turned Quaker, and to my 
face denied the resurrection of his body, &e. 


The opposition to Keach was led by Isaac Marlowe, a 
member of the Church, who printed a tract in defence of his 
views. To this Keach replied in ‘The Breach repaired in 
God’s Worship’ (1691). He explains that ‘the matter of 
difference that is at present between the church and some 
few of our dear and beloved Brethren and Sisters is not about 
singing itself, nor singing with others, but only about singing 
on the Lord’s day, unless it be one member, except the judg- 
ments of any other are lately changed.’ 

Singing, Keach argues, is not simply heart-joy, melody in 
the heart, or mental singing, as some would have. It is an 
act of the voice, and to talk of mental singing is absurd. 
Others say that one person may be the mouthpiece of the 
rest in singing as in praying; others reckon that singing is 
comprehended in prayer, and that they sing when in prayer 
they give thanks to God. But all these are unnatural. and 
distorted interpretations, which do violence to common sense. 
Marlowe had asserted that the essence of singing consists in 
an inward spiritual exercise of the soul of man, and that 
hence no human prescribed form can be accepted of God. 
He said that David’s Psalms were for the Temple service, and 
that Christ never sang them, and he re-uttered the old ob- 
jections that formal singing was the same as formal prayer ; 
and that women ought not to sing in the church because 
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they are not suffered to speak, and because singing is in the 
nature of teaching. All these points are answered by Keach. 
As to the unconverted joining in praise, Keach says: ‘ Un- 
believers joining with them is one thing, and they joining 
with unbelievers is another. It is a duty to be done. Let 
every man do his duty conscientiously; he may afterwards 
come to do it spiritually.’ Marlowe objected that the Psalms 
are not in metre in the scripture, but other words are added 
in the English versification, to make them fit to be songs, 
and thatis human. ‘To this Keach answers that Hebrew and 
Greek are the real words of Scripture, and that prose and 
verse is all one, if the same truth be contained in the verse 
as in the prose. In the course of his argument, Keach 
strengthens his position by saying: ‘ Have not our brethren 
of the Independent and Presbyterian persuasion used the 
practice for a long time?’ 

Marlowe republished his tract, with an appendix, to which 
Keach in turn rejoined with ‘An Answer,’ &c. (1691). 


And whereas (he says) Mr. Marlowe reflects on me as if I singled out 
myself more than others in London in pushing on this practice of singing, 
I must tell him I have abundance of peace in my spirit in what I have 
done therein. And if our people (I mean the Church to whomI belong), are 
one of the first Churches of our persuasion in this city found in the praetice 
of this sacred ordinance, I am satisfied it will be to their great honour, 
and not to their reproach, and that not only in succeeding ages, but in the 
day of Jesus Christ. 


There is not only dignity, but an almost prophetic glow in 
these sentences. Keach is hopeful as to the adoption of his 
views: ‘ Blessed be God,’ he says, ‘ the greatest number of our 
worthy London elders [i.c., ministers] are as well satisfied in 
this truth as myself, and many of their people too, and will 
generally, I doubt not, in a little time get into the practice of 
it.’ He also defines his position as an advocate of singing— 


We do not say our dissatisfied brethren shall sing with us, or we will 
have no fellowship with them; no, God forbid we should impose on their 
consciences. We do not look upon singing, &c., as an essential of com- 
munion; ’tis not for the being, but for the comfort and well-being of a 
Church. We have told our brethren (since we sing not till after our last 
prayer) if they cannot sing with us, nay, nor stay with the Church whilst 
we do sing, they may go forth, and we will not be offended! 


This answer did not end the controversy. It was continued 
in a tract entitled ‘Truth cleared of Calumnies,’ and in pam- 
phlets by Marlowe, Allen, and Dr. Russell. The arguments 
however had been exhausted. The time for action had come. 
The tract, ‘Truth cleared,’ &c., contains a protest, signed by 
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nine members of Horsleydown Church who objected to singing, 
and these withdrew to found a new Church. 

The lawfulness of singing was the only point in which this 
new Church differed from Keach’s. It was formed February 9, 
1693, at Mr. Luke Leader’s house in Tooley Street. From 
that time to this, when its habitat is the handsome Maze Pond 
Chapel in the Old Kent Road, its records have been unin- 
terruptedly preserved, and form a most interesting story of 
Church life. A manuscript sketch of the origin of the Church, 
prefixed to one of the church books, says that the founders 
were declared by an act of the Horsleydown Church no longer 
members. But this is directly opposed to the tolerant attitude 
assumed by Keach, and is no doubt a mistake. The sketch 
in question was not drawn up until the Church was fifty or 
sixty years old. 

It is interesting to follow the history of this Church as re- 
lated in the records. We find them in 1709 declining to unite 
with the brethren of the Church at Whitechapel, because of 
their ‘mixed communion and singing.’ For forty years they 
continued their songless service, but in 1735, Mr. Abraham 
West being called to the pastorate, and finding that many of 
the members were convinced that singing in public worship is 
an ordinance of the New Testament, made it a condition of his 
acceptance of the office that a psalm or a hymn should be sung 
at the beginning of public worship, and at the conclusion of 
the Lord’s supper. ‘lhose who disapproved of this, were to be 
at liberty to stay in the vestry till after the opening hymn, or 
to depart from the assembly before the concluding hymn. 
Further details are recorded in the church minutes— 


March 12th, 1734-5. A motion being made in behalf of those of the 
Church who see it their duty and esteem it their privilege to sing at public 
worship, humbly requesting they may enjoy their liberty every Lord’s 
day (that is to say) before the first prayer in the morning, ending at 
farthest by 25 minutes after ten, and in the afternoon before first prayer, 
not exceeding 25 minutes after two, that they have the liberty to sing a 
hymn at the Lord’s supper when the plate is gone round, this to be per- 
formed when it shall please our heavenly father to fix us with a pastor :— 
Agreed to defer this affair to next Lord’s day come sevennight. 

Lord’s day, March 23rd, 1734-5. Also the affair with regard to singing 
at our Publick worship and at the Lord’s supper was considered. After 
several arguments, pro and con, it was agreed for the peace and tran- 
quillity of the Church that our brethren and sisters be allowed to practise 
singing according to the form and manner prescribed in the minutes of 
the 12th inst. 


With this one song the services were enlivened for the next 
nineteen years, when all the original members of the Church 
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being dead, the question was reopened. The story is told 
fully in the following passages from the minutes— 


February 19th, 1753. A motion being made and seconded in relation 
to the earnest desire of many to sing after sermon as well as before, and 
on all other proper occasions, whether it might not be fit for the Church 
to appoint persons to converse with any who may be thought objecting to 
it ;—agreed to postpone the said motion to the next Church meeting. 

March 19th, 1753. The motion relating to singing being resumed, it 
was agreed that brothers Wildman and Warren do enquire after and 
converse with any person or persons who may be supposed to have any 


objection to what is proposed, and make their report at the next Church 
meeting. 


April 28rd, 1753. Bro. Wildman reported that he and Bro. Warren 
found two brethren and two sisters who were all they understood were 
likely to be offended with singing, and they freely declared their willingness 
that the Church should use her liberty in relation to singing. Upon which 
it was agreed that henceforward singing should be practised after, as well 
as before sermon, and on all other proper occasions, according to the request 
and proposal in a former Church meeting. 


The only other entries in the minutes of this Church refer- 
ring to the psalmody, are these two— ° 


February 26th, 1787. Resolved, that the Church take into consideration 
the propriety of singing without reading two lines at a time. To give 
their sentiments at the next Church meeting. 

March 19th, 1787. Resolved, that after next Lord’s day the singing 
in public worship be carried on without reading two lines at a time for 
for twelve months, and that notice be given of it next Lord’s day. 


The heats excited by the Keach controversy, to which we 
must now for a moment revert, led the assembly of the Gene- 
ral Baptists, held in London in 1692, to interfere. From one 
of the tracts of the Marlowe controversy, we learn that Mr. 
Keach ‘in the first and greatest assembly of the messengers 
of our churches, did challenge to dispute the matter.’ This 
was the assembly of 1689, at which the practice of conjoint or 
congregational singing was considered. The judgment was 
that ‘it was not deemed any way safe for the churches to ad- 
mit such carnal formalities,’ and the opinion was expressed 
‘that the singing of one was the same as the singing of the 
whole.’ When the assembly of 1692 met in London, the Keach 
and Marlowe controversy was at its height. It appears from 
the minutes of the Plymouth Church that Mr. Buttall, their 
pastor, who was present at this assembly, was one of a com- 
mittee of seven appointed to reconcile the contending brethren. 


The conclusion arrived at was that both parties had been 


guilty of personalities, that both were to call in their books, 
and that the members of the Churches were to be requested 
not to buy, give, or dispose of any of them any more. 
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Of course a resolution of this sort could not end a controversy 
among earnest men. The point was generally settled by com- 
promise. When the Society from Turner’s Hall united with 
the Paul’s Alley Church in the year 1695, it was agreed, pro- 
bably in compliment to Mr. Allen the pastor, that one psalm 
should be sung at each opportunity of public worship, and this 
was sung at the conclusion of the service, to give those who 
disapproved of it an opportunity of withdrawing. Allen had 
taken part in the Keach controversy. In 1696 he published a 
book entitled, ‘An Essay to prove the singing of Psalms with 
conjoint Voices a Christian Duty.’ The Church at Devonshire 
Square, London, adopted singing in 1701, and the following 
cautious and quaint resolution stands on the church books— 


Upon the 15th day of the 12th month, 1701. 

It was solemnly agreed by the congregation that those brethren and 
sisters that are for singing the praises of God should have liberty so to do 
every Lord’s day, as followeth, that is to say, Every Lord’s day in the 
morning, and likewise in the afternoon after our public exercise of preach- 
ing and prayer is ended, allowing a little space for those brethren and 
sisters which are not for singing to go out of the meeting, and also for 
making the collection in the afternoon, provided that if there be any busi- 
ness whivh cannot be conveniently put off till our monthly day, that the 
same be managed and done before the brethren and sisters which are for 
singing do begin to sing in the afternoon. Provided also that there be no 
singing on our day of breaking bread in the afternoon till that ordinance 
be administered, and the collection made. 


The Plymouth Church, asit appears from their records, began 
to sing in public worship on November 19, 1718. That the 
controversy was long unsettled is evident from the publication, 
in 1737, of ‘Reasons for and against the Singing of Psalms in 
Private or Public Worship, considered with Candour. Inscribed 
to the Baptist Congregations in Great Britain and Ireland, 
wherein the Ground of that controverted Practice is impartially 
laid open. By David Rees.’ The author is an advocate for 
singing, and refutes the already refuted arguments of those 
who opposed the practice. One of his points is that singing, 
after all, is only a sort of speech, and ought therefore to ex- 
cite no prejudice. 


And pray (he says) What isatune? ‘Tis only a musical modulation 
of the sound, in a graver or brisker motion. We act somewhat very like 
it in common speech. Do not we raise and lower the voice? The use 
and design of a tune in singing of Psalms is no other than this; ’tis for the 


uniting of our voices, helping and raising of our affections, and securing a . 


just uniformity and regularity in this part of the solemn worship of God. 


John Gill, Baptist minister at Horsleydown, in a sermon 
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published in 1784, contends for the singing of psalms. While 
disallowing hymns and such ‘uninspired composures,’ he 
strongly advocates the use of the Psalms. He proves that 
the Hebrew Psalms are in metre of a certain kind, and con- 
cludes that hence there can be no objection to an English 
metrical version. No doubt, he says, we often meet in sing- 
ing with words which cannot be applied to our own case; but 
we do the same in listening to the public reading of Scripture, 
or in following the extempore prayer of others. Gill strikes 
at the root of all objections of this class by showing that if a 
man could deliver an extempore psalm or hymn, it would be 
a form to the rest that joined with him, and that, to be con- 
sistent, every one must sing his own psalm or hymn, ‘but 
that would be mere jargon, confusion, and discord.’ He then 
proceeds to show that instruments in public worship were 
abolished by the gospel dispensation, which retained only 
moral duties, and put away all meretricious show. Finally, 
he argues that all the congregation, including the women, 
may sing, and that it is no evil for the Christian to sing in a 
mixed multitude with unbelievers. 

The minute book of the Baptist Church at Unicorn Yard, 
Tooley Street,* shows that the Church were in the habit 
of singing, at least from 1736 onwards. Whenever, as at 
ordinations or on thanksgiving days, a special order of 
service was used, the details are given, and not only is the 
singing, but the number of the psalm mentioned. At a 
Church meeting held on August 23, 1798, however, the 
following appears—‘ Agreed that we sing by book in ye Pub- 
lick service on Lord’s Days for the future, to begin at 
Michaelmas next.’ 

At the next Church meeting, September 22nd, we read— 


A motion was made to reconsider the act of the Church relating to 
singing by book. Several of our sisters objecting, but the chief is two or 
three of our sisters not being able to read. And on purpose to satisfy 
these persons that the last singing, both morning and afternoon, be only 
observed by singing by book only, or if not approved to lay it aside, and 
sing as usual. After debate, this affair was postponed to a future time, 
and the former minutes were confirmed. 


There is apparently no subsequent reference to the subject. 
The resolution to ‘ sing by book’ probably refers to the intro- 
duction of a hymn-book. The Church was no doubt feeling 


* This interesting old book is now in the possession of Mr. Thitcex, of 
Bermondsey Street. 
NO. CXLI. 11 
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the influence of the Methodist revival, as well as of the work 
of Watts and others. 

A prolonged and very interesting controversy on singing 
in the worship of God took place about 1786, between the 
Rev. Daniel Taylor and the Rev. Gilbert Boyce. Both were 
General Baptists: Taylor a man of evangelical fervour, who 
endeavoured to recall the Churches from their state of apathy; 
and Boyce a moderate reformer, who agreed to some extent 
with Taylor, but deprecated the secession which he led, which 
resulted in the formation of the New Connexion of General 
Baptists. Boyce was opposed to what he calls the ‘ new in- 
vention’ of singing in the Baptized Churches, and he repeats 
the stock arguments against the exercise, with some others 
which are original. He is distressed that we should sing 
the compositions of those we would not choose to be in 
Church fellowship with, and he wants to know how praise 
can be spontaneous when one person judges of the hymn 
for the whole congregation. Taylor, in his reply, notices the 
arguments of Boyce generally as follows— 


He and many others seem to conceive of singing as if it implied an 
immediate address to God arising from present or past sensations, and 
expressive of present or past experiences. Now to me it appears evident 
that this is not what is intended by it, but rather an agreeable and 
harmonious musing or ruminating on any subject whatsoever, in such a 
manner as is calculated to strike and engage the mind, and thereby to 
instruct, admonish, and edify. 


In a subsequent tract Taylor gives general advice on 
singing. He recommends those who have no capacity for 
singing to breathe after the singers, in order to keep their 
minds attentive to the song. He says that those whose 
capacity is slender ought to improve it for the honour of God 
and the edification of the Church, just as a preacher ought 
to learn to speak well. He considers the subject in all its. 
aspects, and concludes that it is not right to sing anthems 
or songs in prose during public worship; that organs and 
musical instruments have no place in Christian worship ; 
that it is right to learn to sing by notes; and that carnal 
people and children may join with believers in singing the 
praises of God, for instruction and admonition. The question, 
‘Is it right to sing in parts, and if so, in how many parts?’ 
he answers by saying that singing in two parts is most 
generally practised, and is in his opinion most profitable. 
But he considers that there is no scriptural or rational argu- 
ment against more parts. In choosing tunes to be sung in 
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Divine worship, Taylor would have those that are strong bear 
the infirmities of the weak. The congregation, in this re- 
spect, is like the family, wheré the children are allowed to 
share in all pleasures merely circumstantial. He would 
allow unconverted persons to assist in directing this part of 
Christian worship, but would not give them any authority 
over it. 

Boyce, from his next rejoinder, seems to have steeled his 
heart against the influences of music, and this is all. the 
more remarkable as he appears to have studied the art, and 
practised psalmody in former days— 


How much singing has contributed to the conversion of sinners and 
to the progress of saints in grace and holiness as you say it has, I know 
nothing of; and therefore can say nothing to it, so it must rest upon your 
word. . . I may tell you that there was a time when I liked and loved 
singing perhaps as much as you or anybody else can do. I had learned 
much of the art, having been taught by a skilful master, and practised it 
according to art, took much delight in it, and had a great deal to say for 
it. I often said that those who did not practise it were a poor, dull, 
heavy sort of people, who scarce knew half the pleasure of the Christian 
life. . . But as I have, or think I have, seen my mistake, I am very 
willing and desirous to do what I can to convince others, but perhaps I 
have engaged in a work which I shall never be able to effect. _ 


Boyce is a hopeless Philistine. He would allow psalms 
and even uninspired hymns to be read, but he denies that 
they gain anything by being sung. ‘Why not sing our 
sermons,’ he says, if words gain in force by being set to music. 

The Pilgrim Fathers carried with them to New England 
the customs of the Independent Churches in which they had 
been reared, and they seem to have clung to tradition with 
even more tenacity than their brethren in England. Ains- 
worth’s edition of the Psalms, already noticed, was the only 
book they used for many years. Some interesting records 
of the early practices of the settlers have been collected in 
America. The first book printed in America was the Bay 
Psalm Book of 1640, a new translation, compiled by a com- 
mittee of divines, and intended to be more scriptural than 
Ainsworth. A facsimile reprint of this was produced in 1862. 
It is prefaced by a discourse, showing the lawfulness and 
necessity of singing psalms. The questions dealt with are, 
‘What psalms are to be sung? If scripture psalms, then in 
their own words, or in metre? By whom are they to be 
sung; whether by whole Churches together with their voices, 
or by one man singing alone, and the rest joining in silence, 
and in the close, saying Amen?’ The difficulty as to a metrical 
translation not being inspired scripture is met as follows: 
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‘If the Psalms are translated into our English tongue, and if 
in our English tongue we are to sing them, then, as all our 
English songs (according to the course of English poetry) do 
run in metre, so ought David’s Psalms to be translated into 
metre.’ 

This Psalter passed through no less than seventy editions, 
the last of which appeared as late as 1773. The ninth 
edition, issued in 1696, contained a few tunes, the first music 
printed in New England. The tunes have only an air and 
bass, and directions are given for setting them within compass 
of the voice, so as to avoid ‘squeaking above, or grumbling 
below.’ For sixty years after the earliest Churches were 
formed in New England, not more than ten tunes were used. 
Later on, the number was reduced to five or six. These were 
known as Oxford, York, Lichfield, Windsor, St. David’s, and 
Martyrs. They were written in the Psalm-book or the Bible. 
The Psalms were sung, week by week, in rotation, without 
regard to the subject of the preacher’s discourse. As a con- 
sequence of this long continued use of a few tunes, they came 
to be regarded as inspired, and the introduction of new tunes 
was strongly opposed. In 1721 the Rev. Thomas Walter, in 
his ‘Grounds and Rules of Music,’ wrote that he had heard 
Oxford tune sung in three churches with as much difference 
as there could possibly be between as many different tunes. 
The tunes in use, he says— 


Had become so mutilated, tortured, and twisted, that the psalm- 
singing had become a mere disorderly noise, left to the mercy of every 
unskilful throat to chop and alter, twist and change, according to their 
odd fancy—sounding like five hundred different tunes roared out at the 
same time, and so little in time, that they were often one or two words 
apart; so hideous as to be bad beyond expression, and so drawling, that 
he sometimes had to pause twice on one word to take breath. The 
decline had been so gradual that the very confusion and discord seemed 
to have become grateful to their ears, while melody, sung in time and 
tune, was offensive. 


Walter’s book threw the Churches into commotion. Some 
battled for the new way of singing by note, and some for the 
old way by rote. A writer in the New England Chronicle of 
1723, says: ‘I have great jealousy that if we once begin to 
sing by note, the next thing will be to pray by rote, and 
then comes popery.’ In 1723 the Rev. Samuel Niles, of 
Braintree, suspended eight members of his Church for per- 
sisting to sing in the new way, by note. They were, however, 
soon restored by decree of council, and the congregation was 
ordered ‘to sing by rote and rule alternately, for the satis- 
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faction of both parties.’ Mr. Niles, however, was so bitterly 
opposed to the ‘ crotchets,’ that on December 1, 1728, he held 
service in his own house, rather than endure them, leaving 
his deacons to manage the new style singers in the meeting- 
house. The objections of the conservative party were that it 
was a new way, not so melodious as the existing custom ; that 
no one could learn all the new tunes; that the new tunes 
tended to popery and the introduction of instruments, made 
the young disorderly, &c. The most enlightened of the 
ministry, however, stood firmly for the change, and men like 
the Mathers, Edwardses, Stoddards, Dwights, &c., called fear- 
lessly for a musical reform. On May 7, 1742, the Church in 
Hanover, Mass., voted to sing in ‘the new way.’ The giving 
of the key-note was a matter of serious importance. Some- 
times it was done by the minister. On March 7, 1731, the 
people of Charlestown voted that Mr. Stephen Badger, jun., 
‘be desired to read and set the Psalms, and that he be ex- 
cused his poll tax so long as he shall officiate in the said 
work.’ The tuner was assisted in his duty by a large wooden 
pitch-pipe, looking very much like a mousetrap. It was 
stealthily introduced into the churches, kept out of sight, and 
passed from lip to lip as slyly as a bottle of brandy in a 
stage coach. Specimens of these curious instruments are still 
preserved. 

The controversy, which ended in the introduction of new 
tunes, developed almost of necessity the ‘singing-school.’ 
These schools, which began in 1720, had become common, 
from Maine to Georgia, at the beginning of the present 
century. ‘They led the way to the formation of choirs, and 
the erection of the choir gallery. 

The custom of ‘lining out,’ or ‘deaconing off,’ lingered for 
a long time, but received its final blow at Worcester, August 
5, 1779. Here, we are told, a public meeting was called, ‘ to 
consider whether they should sing in the usual way or the 
rulable way.’ The resolution being introduced, it was ‘ voted 
that the singers sit in the hind body seats on the men’s side, 
and that the mode of singing be without reading the Psalms 
line by line to be sung.’ The next morning after this decision 
was the Sabbath day, and the venerable deacon Chamberlain 
arose in the meeting to fulfil the time-honoured custom of 
reading line by line. But the singers made no pause between 
the lines. The deacon loudly read on till overpowered, when 
he seized his hat and retired in tears. The choir continued 
their victorious chant, and the poor deacon was formally 
censured by the Church for absenting himself from public 
worship. 
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The introduction of instruments followed the use of new 
tunes as the prophets of woe had predicted. The bass viol, 
or ‘the Lord’s fiddle,’ as it was quaintly called, seems to 
have been the first instrument to effect an entrance. But this 
was not without opposition. In Middlesborough it was voted 
that it should not come into Church under any circumstances. 
Some godly people at Framingham rose and left the church 
as soon as its sacrilegious tones were heard. Dr. Emmons 
left his pulpit and refused to preach because the singers per- 
sisted in its use. Meeting-houses were known as ‘ catgut’ or 
‘ anti-catgut’ churches, according as they used or rejected the 
innovation. But the bass viol held its own, and the town of 
Hanover voted, October 21, 1805, to raise money to ‘ repair 
the bass viol and the singers’ seats.’ The flute, hautboy, 
clarionet, trombone, and violin followed suit. Similar opposi- 
tion greeted the attempt to introduce the first organ in 1713. 
For nine months the instrument lay unpacked in the porch of 
the church to which it had been presented. In 1735, when 
the Dean of Berkeley presented an organ to the town which 
bears his name, the people in public meeting voted that ‘an 
organ is an instrument of the devil for the entrapping of men’s 
souls,’ and declined to accept the gift. The era of puritan 
psalmody soon afterwards closed ; the glee-like compositions 
and fugal tunes which mark the same period of English 
psalmody became popular, and a new race of composers and 
psalmodists arose. 

The psalmody of the Independents and Baptists showed no 
signs of progress at the opening of the eighteenth century, but 
hardly had that century come in when the stir of new life 
was apparent. Enoch Watts, writing to his brother Isaac in 
1700, urges him to ‘ revive the dying devotion of the age,’ by 
publishing the hymns which he had written four or five years 
previously, for the use of the Southampton Church of which 
his father was an elder. To this and other appeals Watts 
yielded, and produced his hymns in 1707. His Psalms 
followed in 1719. In the preface to these he finds fault with 
the custom of ‘ lining out,’ and wishes it could be given up. 


It were to be wished also (he says) that we might not dwell so long 
upon every single note, and produce the syllables to such a tiresome extent 
with a constant uniformity of time; which disgraces the music, and puts 
the congregation quite out of breath in singing five or six stanzas; 
whereas, if the method of singing were but reformed to a greater speed in 
pronunciation, we might often enjoy the pleasure of a longer psalm with 
less expense of time and breath, and our psalmody would be more agree- 
able to that of the ancient Churches, more intelligible to others, and more 
delightful to ourselves. 
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The glow of spiritual delight that passed through the Non- 
conformist Churches as this book came to be diffused among 
them was not due to the fact that Dr. Watts had made a new 
translation of the Psalms of David. Tate and Brady, Dr. 
Patrick, and others had done this, without reviving the spirit 
of the psalmody. The work that Dr. Watts did was to Chris- 
tianise the Psalms. To use his own words, he imitated them 
in the language of the New Testament, and applied them to 
the Christian state and worship. No one before had done 
this. For a century and a half metrical psalmody had been 
used. ‘During that time,’ say Bennett and Bogue, ‘the 
Protestant people of England, while in their prayers and in 
their sermons they were Christians, in their praises were little 
better than Jews. Many an eminent believer, who joined in 
the public worship for fifty years, never sang the name of 
Jesus till he arrived in heaven.’ It is difficult for us, amid the 
wealth of modern hymnody, to appreciate the eagerness with 
which the first Christian Psalter was received. Doddridge 
has described, in one of his letters, the almost magic effect 
upon a provincial congregation of the hymn, ‘Give me the 
wings of faith to rise.’ Scarcely would the emotion of the 
worshippers allow them to sing, and he found in talking to 
the humble Christians of the place, that Watts was their daily 
solace. ‘What if Dr. Watts should come to Northampton !’ 
said one. ‘The very sight of him would be like an ordinance 
to me,’ was the reply of another. 

Dr. Watts’s liberties however condemned him in the eyes of 
the conservatives. One of these was Bradbury of Fetter Lane, 
who continued the use of Dr. Patrick’s version in his chapel 
long after that of Dr. Watts had been generally adopted in 
London. We are told that an unlucky clerk, on one occasion, 
stumbled upon one of Dr. Watts’s stanzas. Bradbury got up 
and reproved him with ‘Let us have none of Mr. Watts’s 
whims.’ Bradbury was noted for his eccentricities. It is said 
that he would never allow his clerk to sing a triple time tune, 
which he used to call ‘ a long leg and a short one.’ 

In spite of Bradbury, Watts’s Psalms were however gene- 
rally adopted by the Nonconformists. Romaine, writing in 
1775, complains that many of the Nonconformists have left off 
the use of psalms in favour of hymns, among which he evidently 
includes Dr. Watts’s Psalms. ‘As for his psalms,’ he says, 
‘they are so far from the mind of the Spirit, that I am sure if 
David was to read them, he would not know any one of them 
to be his. The scripture wants no mending, nay, it is always 
the worse for mending.’ The Church of England, of which 
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Romaine was the representative, whether from inactivity or 
prejudice, retained the use of the old metrical psalms for many 
long years. It is said that Tate and Brady are still used in 
one or two London churches, and modern hymns have been 
introduced into many of the established churches within the 
memory of the present generation. 

We must not omit to notice the series of Practical Discourses 
on Singing in the Worship of God, preached at the Friday 
lecture in East Cheap by several ministers, and published in 
1708. This lecture, we are told, was established specially for 
the encouragement of singing, and the six lectures exhort to 
the duty, give directions for its right performance, and combat 
the arguments of objectors. Mr. Reynolds, one of the 
preachers, complains of the practice of ‘lining out,’ which 
makes the music flat and dull, and hinders the understanding 
by breaking the sense. He explains its origin— 


This practice was at first owing to the ignorance of people, who living 
under the darkness of popery, vast numbers of them could not read. For 
this reason our first reformers thought it much better to practise this way 
of singing psalms, by the clerk’s reading line after line, than that such 
great numbers (as there were) should be deprived of the benefit of this 
ordinance. But, blessed be God, it is now a long time since we came out 
of popery, and there are but few among us but can read, or who (if they 
would be at the pains), might soon attain it. 


A very interesting little book was published in 1819 by 
William Cole, a schoolmaster at Colchester, entitled ‘A View 
of Modern Psalmody, being an Attempt to reform the Practice 
of Singing in the Worship of God.’ Cole was a Nonconformist, 
but he takes within his viewthe Establishment as well as the 
Dissenters, and he is manifestly a musician of culture. He 
defends the use of instruments and organs in service, but 
complains of the frivolous interludes played between verses 
and lines. In ‘playing over’ a tune, he would have the air 
and bass only played. In country churches, he tells us, the 
psalm and tune are chosen by clerk or singers, while in Dis- 
senting congregations the minister chooses the psalm or 
hymn, and the singers the tune. The singers are generally 
ignorant of the psalm until it is given out with its metre, 
although in some congregations the psalm is given beforehand 
to the singers. Cole recommends that a tune be fixed unal- 
terably to every hymn, and he specially urges care in choosing 
hymns to the repeating tunes. He tells us that the custom is 
to read two lines at a time before singing ; instead of this he 
would read the whole psalm through before starting. The 
auxiliary parts of treble and counter-tenor, he says, often pre- 
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dominate, whereas the congregation at large and the trebles 
of the choir should all sing the melody, leaving the auxiliary 
parts to the tenor. We have the following picture of the mode 
of pitching tunes— 

In some places the sound is not only given by a pipe, it is communicated 
by the singers from one to another in succession, so that by the time it 
has made its way round the pew, it has oftentimes considerably varied 
from the original sound. Sometimes the business is deferred to the last 
moment, so that when the psalm ought to begin, this formal preparation 
remains to be gone through, and operating as a kind of disappointment, 
it never fails to produce a bad effect. 


Cole tells us that in many meeting-houses the choir sits 
round a table near the middle of the building. It is the 
general custom for the leading singers to stand during singing, 
while the congregation at large indulge themselves upon their 
seats. He mentions that a small tract lately published, re- 
commends the practice of sitting while singing, on the ground 
that it is ‘the most natural and easy posture,’ and ‘a sign of 
the privileged state.’ Gross faults of pronunciation prevail, 
such as giving an aspirate to every syllable, drawing the ter- 
mination of one word into the beginning of the next, or pre- 
fixing the sound of some consonant, such as ‘n’ or ‘y’ to every 
word that begins with a vowel. There isa chapter on the 
composition of psalm tunes, and antiphonal singing by men 
and women in turnis recommended. ‘The book closes with an 
example of the verbal absurdities induced bya careless adapt- 
ation of words to a repeating tune. 

It is interesting to conjure up a picture of the old Noncon- 
formist psalmody. A clerk led the singing, and probably, as 
in the Church of England, chose which verses of the long 
psalms should be sung. The lines were read out one, and 
afterwards two, ata time. It seems probable that the people 
generally had no books. Thomas Reynolds, writing in 1810, 
says that the evils of ‘lining out,’ are lessened ‘by that 
custom of singing which some of us have brought into our 
churches, viz., of singing with books in their hands.’ Dr. Watts 
in 1719 suggests that the same evil of lining out may be miti- 
gated ‘by as many as can do it, bringing psalm books with 
them.’ These passages seem to show that books were not in 
common use. 

The congregation also sat to sing, and stood to pray. In 
1805 was published ‘An Appeal to Serious Dissenters of every 
Denomination concerning the Present Irreverent Practice of 
Sitting while singing the Praises of God in Public Worship, and 
an Attempt to prove that Standing is the only Proper Posture 
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at these Seasons, as authorised by Scripture, and deducible 
from Analogy, Custom, and Common Sense. By a Layman.’ 
The author notices that all choirs stand to sing, as well as 
‘the more serious Churchmen, called Methodists.’ As the Dis- 
senters generally do not go to the playhouse, he tells them how 
the reverence of the audience for a merely human genius finds 
expression in standing during the Hallelujah Chorus. Much 
more then should we stand while praising God. He notices 
too that it is the custom in some congregations for the singers 
to get together after public service and practise new tunes or 
improve each other in the science of music. On such occasions, 
though they have all been sitting while singing Divine praises, 
they stand for their musical exercises. The author acknow- 
ledges that kneeling is a better posture for prayer than the 
standing which is the custom among Dissenters, but he does 
not consider it his present duty to advocate it. To this pic- 
ture of the old psalmody we must add the slow and wearisome 
pace, and the endless graces and turns by which every singer 
sought to beautify the tune. 

Music and words go always hand in hand, and it was inevi- 
table that the revival of psalmody, and the spread of the new 
art of hymnody, should give birth to new and more ardent 
forms of musical expression. Such was the case. What we 
‘now know as the old fugal tunes were the result of this revival. 
They were Nonconformist in origin, and although they infected 
to some extent the Church of England, were chiefly used by 
the Methodists and Nonconformists. The composers were 
chiefly amateurs. In musical style they were the offspring of 
the oratorio, which had been created for England by Handel, 
whose choruses were the highest achievement of choral elo- 
quence and expression. The style of these tunes reflects 
the period to which they belong. They have been often 
unjustly condemned, and though no one would wish now to 
revive them, psalmodists must acknowledge that the new 
tunes do not awaken the fervour of the congregation as did 
some of these old ones. The growth of modern hymnody, and 
the return to a more correct musical taste, put an end to the 
fugal tunes, and with them the old Nonconformist psalmody 
may be said to have ended. J. SPENCER CURWEN. 
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Art. VIII.—Mr. Gladstone and the Nation. 


The Life of the Right Hon. William Ewart Gladstone, M.P., 
&e. By G. Baryert Two Vols. Cassell, 
Petter, Galpin, and Co. 


Tuat the campaign of Mr. Gladstone in Midlothian is an 
historic event will be admitted by all except those blind 
partizans who have the convenient faculty of seeing only 
what is agreeable to their own prejudices. It is impossible, 
indeed, as yet to appraise the exact significance of a move- 
ment for which we have no parallel in any of our political 
struggles; but those who calculate that the excitement of the 
hour will soon pass away and leave no trace behind, or who, 
with the amiable infatuation of the Earl of Dalkeith, can per- 
suade themselves into the belief that ‘ Mr. Gladstone has done 
himself no good by his speeches, but the contrary,’ only show 
their inability to read the signs of the times, though written in 
characters so large that it might seem impossible for the way- 
faring man, though a fool, to misinterpret them. Such a belief in 
the failure of the marvellous oratory which held not only Scot- 
land but England in wondering admiration, must be very agree- 
able to a nobleman to whom nature seems to have denied all 
pretensions to the Divine gift of speech, so that, according to 
a reporter, who certainly wrote in no hostile temper, he is 
driven to follow the traditional precedent of the member who 
contented himself with saying, ‘Ditto to Mr. Burke!’ His 
Mr. Burke, according to the account given in ‘The Times,’ 
some briefless barrister, or wandering lecturer, employed to 
discourse to the electors on the politics of the day, in order 
that his lordship may have the opportunity of proposing a 
vote of thanks and declaring his perfect agreement with the 


admirable sentiments which had been so eloquently expressed. 


Had his Lordship remembered the description of critics given 
by his distinguished leader, he might have saved himself from 


the retort certain to be provoked by his cheap sneer at a 


genius he is unable to rival. The significant testimony of 
Mr. Newdegate to the transcendent power of Mr. Gladstone’s 
eloquence, which followed the reading of the letter to the Rugby 


‘Conservatives, must surely have shown him how great a mis- 


take he had committed. There is a chivalry even in political 
conflicts, of which Mr. Gladstone gave a signal illustration in 
his courteous references to the Duke of Buccleuch. Had 
Lord Dalkeith followed his opponent’s example, he would 
himself have been the gainer. If, however, he can take 
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refuge in the pleasant suggestions of the friends from whom 
he hears that these speeches, which have moved the souls 
of multitudes, and which are not more remarkable for glow- 
ing eloquence than for political wisdom, have only done injury 
to the orator, it is a pity to interfere with the enjoyment of a 
consolation which, under the circumstances, must be at once 
necessary and brief. 

It is not only that the prospects of Toryism in Scotland, 
already sufficiently dark, have become more gloomy still, that 
seats which have been regarded as strongholds of the party are 
felt to be insecure, that a distinct gain will thus be secured for 
the Opposition, and that the sentiment awakened in Scotland 
is spreading across the border, and is sure to be felt through 
England also—were this all, only the Tory whips and agents 
would have any occasion for disquiet—but there is another 
aspect of the case which is likely to be regarded with as 
little favour, and perhaps even more anxiety, by some of those 
who have undertaken to direct the affairs of the Liberal party. 
The leaders in ‘The Daily News’ on the unparalleled out- 
burst of popular enthusiasm which Mr. Gladstone evoked were 
scarcely more pleasant reading than those in ‘The Times.’ 
Instead of the glow of feeling which was to have been expected 
in the organ of a party, one of whose leaders was winning 
such extraordinary successes, there was a manifest desire to 
repress a personal sentiment which threatened to become 
very inconvenient to those who saw all their schemes for the 
future management of the Liberals threatened with utter ship- 
wreck. It was impossible to ignore the facts, nor, indeed, 
in the interests of Liberalism, was it desirable, but the great 
anxiety to show that the homage done to the statesman was 
in reality a tribute paid to his principles revealed the element 
of annoyance which interfered with the satisfaction which 
every true Liberal must have felt in seeing the uprising of a 
nation in protest against the charlatan statesmanship under 
which we have lived for the last few years. 

These extraordinary demonstrations of enthusiasm for Mr. 
Gladstone must have been a surprise alike to friend and foe. 
His advent had been eagerly awaited by both, with an anxiety 
on the one side which was itself a justification of the hope 
inspired in the other. But all anticipations were beggared 
by the event. That Mr. Gladstone would stir the national 
sentiment to its very depths, that his visit would be the 
event of the fortnight over which it extended, and that the 
passionate excitement which it awakened would go on in- 
creasing to the very last, that the enthusiasm for the veteran 
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statesman would become a perfect furore by which all classes 
of society would be carried away and in presence of which 
Conservatism was for the time utterly cowed, was what no 
man would have undertaken to predict. So unexpected 
was such a marvellous demonstration that on the very eve 
of his coming a few members of the Edinburgh Corpora- 
tion haggled about presenting him with an address and the 
freedom of the city, and the Lord Provost, a ‘ moderate 
Liberal,’ lent a measure of countenance to the opposition. We 
fancy that if his lordship could have foreseen how Edinburgh 
would conduct itself during those memorable days, he would 
have hesitated before showing even a shadow of sympathy with 
a minority as ungracious in spirit as it was scant in numbers. 
Possibly, however, he may still share the comforting belief of 
the Earl of Dalkeith, that crowds and shoutings, mid-day 
assemblies and torchlight processions, all meant nothing, and 
that the speeches on which excited multitudes hung with a rapt 
attention, broken only by thunders of applause, and which, 
taken as a series and regarded in connection with all the cir- 
cumstances of their delivery, may without exaggeration be 
described as the most wonderful speeches ever made by any 
statesman, have done the speaker and his cause more harm 
than good. If there be any who can indulge such an illusion 
it is easy to put it to the test. The Ministry have only to 
dissolve Parliament in order to ascertain whether Liberals have 
been walking in a vain show and Tory managers of the more 
keen-witted order disquieting themselves in vain. 

It would be useless to recapitulate here the incidents of Mr. 
Gladstone’s progress from that unexpected gathering of sym- 
pathetic crowds at Wigan and Preston, lying as they do in 
the very centre of the most benighted region of Lancashire 
Toryism, down to the enthusiastic welcome which awaited 
him at Chester on his return from his victorious campaign. 
Every little circumstance has been chronicled by attendant 
reporters with a minuteness as complete as though some great 
monarch had been making a triumphal progress through his 
dominions. And assuredly the narrative has included features 
of sufficient novelty and variety to justify this treatment. 
The stoppages at the railway stations and the brief yet often 
telling addresses delivered from a carriage window or from a 
railway bridge; the touching displays of the intense and even 
affectionate admiration that has taken possession of the hearts 
of the humble workers, who sent the products of their labour 
that they might have a place in the home of the statesman 
whom they honoured; the unexpected outbursts of excitement 
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in the lecture-room of the University, where bewildered pro- 
fessors of Tory proclivities sought in vain to steer clear of 
words that might serve to elicit some fresh manifestation in 
favour of the hero of the time ; the extraordinary efforts made 
amid all the discomfort of the cold and wintry season to get if it 
were only a sight of the illustrious statesman ; the many curious 
exercises of ingenuity employed to hit on some new method of 
doing homage to the man whom Scotland delighted to honour, 
form altogether an extraordinary chapter in the political 
history of the time. Its salient points will be dwelt upon 
with interest for many a day to come. [t is not too much to. 
hope that these weeks will mark a decisive turning-point in the 
fortunes of the Liberal party, and if Mr. Gladstone were a dozen 
years younger, or there were a possible successor who gave any 
evidence of the possession of even a small portion of his 
courage or ability, we might trust that they would inaugurate 
an era of effective reform. Be this as it may, itis certain that 
the memories of this stirring time will long be treasured; and, 
in distant years, it may be, some ardent Liberals of the future 
will date the birth of their enthusiasm for righteousness to 
the days when they waved their red gown or trolled their 
joyous songs in the University Hall of Glasgow to the honour 
of the great Lord Rector, whose visit to their alma mater was 
but an episode in the series of demonstrations in which 
Scotland hailed him as the true champion of liberty. 

These Scotch meetings were all the more remarkable because 
they followed so close upon the extraordinary political 
gatherings at Leeds and Manchester. In the great cotton 
metropolis in particular both parties had done their utmost 
to secure an imposing display of strength, and as the demon- 
strations took place in successive weeks, there was the usual 
amount of controversy as to their relative numbers and enthu- 
siasm. It was generally supposed, however, by the Liberals 
that it was hardly possible to organize any popular assemblage 
which could surpass that in the Pomona Gardens, either in 
the numbers brought together, the fervour of zeal which was 
displayed, or the impression produced. But magnificent as it 
was, it pales away before the Liberal uprising in Scotland. 
No solitary meeting, however large or unanimous, can com- 

are with the series of vast assemblies collected by the charm 
of Mr. Gladstone’s name and held by the spell of his elo- 
quence. Careful organization and steady discipline secured 
the success of the Manchester meeting, but these aids were 
unnecessary in Scotland, except indeed to hold in check the 
excitement which sometimes threatened to become altogether 
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uncontrollable. We do not mean to throw any discredit upon 
the very wise and efficient management which marshalled the 
numerous forces of Lancashire Liberalism in Pomona Gardens. 
But there is something grander than the discipline of an army 
in the spontaneous enthusiasm of a nation, and that is what 
has been witnessed in Scotland. For the time, at all events, 
Liberalism, always in the ascendant among the shrewd men 
of the North, so completely bore down all opposition that there 
was not a jarring note of discord in the hearty welcome given 
to the veteran statesman, who had abandoned the rest which 
his great and eminent services had won in order that he might 
fight the battle of freedom on the classic fields of Midlothian. 

But what went all Scotland out to see? The man to whom 
this extraordinary tribute of national admiration, and some- 
thing even more than that, was paid, was not only without 
any claim to such honour except that derived from his genius 
and great services to the State, but he was known to be one 
of the best hated men in all England. The special object of 
detestation to his opponents, he was supposed to be under a 
shade even among his own party. The persistent misrepre- 
sentation and calumny to which Mr. Gladstone has been ex- 
posed during the last three years, happily has not many 
parallels. He has, greatly to his honour and to the advantage 
of political life generally, spurned many of the conventional 
restraints supposed to be binding on a great statesman, and 
forgetting the ‘divinity that doth hedge a king,’ conducted him- 
self as an ordinary mortal, trusting for his influence to per- 
sonal qualities and not to mere official dignity. All this has 
been offensive to certain classes. His simplicity of life, his 
earnestness of purpose, his contempt for les convenances of 
political society whenever they stood in the way of real work, 
his frankness of speech, and, most of all, his unbending re- 
solve wherever questions of right were concerned, were all 
unintelligible to them, and they have hated him accordingly. 
They have voted him excitable, dangerous, impracticable, 
unpatriotic, and we know not what number of evil things be- 
sides. At one time he has been denounced as a craven-hearted 
politician, with a certain genius for finance which might 
make him useful in times of peace, but lacking all the higher 
qualifications of statesmanship, and careless of the true 
honour of his country. At another time he has been assailed as 
a reckless—‘ The Pall Mall Gazette’ goes so far as to suggest 
that he is a crazy—enthusiast, whose ungoverned sympathies 
with oppressed Christians in the East would have plunged us 
into a war against our cld and valued ally, the Sultan. There 
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has not been a Tory speaker, from the chief of the party down 
to the beardless boy making his political début under the 
shadow of a father’s distinguished name, who has not felt 
that the best way of screening those offences of the Govern- 
ment which he could not wholly excuse was to have a fling at 
Mr. Gladstone. Of the journals which have lent their support 
to the Ministry, it would be hard to say which has been more 
bitter and insulting. ‘The Telegraph’ has been more unctuous 
in the profession of sorrow over his fallen greatness; ‘ The 
Times’ more simply abusive, without even a spark of genius 
to relieve the fierceness of its angry scolding ; ‘The Pall Mall,’ 
with more cleverness, has revealed a more absolutely feline 
and feminine spite. An unreasoning, violent, and unscrupu- 
lous hatred of Mr. Gladstone has thus been stimulated by all 
manner of devices, as being, in truth, the only force on which 
the Government could rely after the collapse of the Jingo 
mania had left them without the support hitherto derived 
from the excited passions and prejudices of the people. 

If it was not possible to justify the ministerial procedure, it 
was always easy to abuse Mr. Gladstone. If a Tory in the 
House wished to create a diversion, perhaps to quiet some 
uneasy feelings of his own as to the drift of the ministerial 
policy, there could be no simpler or more facile device than 
to open some attack upon the ‘ right honourable member for 
Greenwich.’ It was the proverbial expedient of abusing the 
plaintiff's solicitor carried into political life, and certainly em- 
ployed with very considerable effect. For whatever the diffi- 
culty of any problem that a Tory champion might have to 
solve, here was an evasion. It might not be possible to show 
what Great Britain had derived from the occupation of 
Cyprus, or to reconcile the conclusion of two secret treaties 
with the high-sounding professions as to the supremacy of 
international right which preceded the Berlin Congress and 
won the support of credulous French Republicans, who fancied 
that if such a Daniel had come to judgment before, Germany 
would never have acquired Alsace and Lorraine. But it 
was easy to maintain that any mistakes which might have 
been committed by the Ministry in carrying out a great policy 
were trivial as compared with the evils which a Gladstone 
régime would have inflicted on the country. Better Afghan 
difficulties and Zulu disasters, better troubles in Egypt and 
endless complications at Constantinople, better embarrassed 
finances and depressed trade, better the continual unrest 
abroad and the constant tampering with constitutional prece- 
dent at home, better even the dark thunder-cloud which at 
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present hangs over not Afghanistan only, but our Indian 
Empire, than the return of Mr. Gladstone to power. 

He has been the red spectre by which our English re- 
actionaries have sought to alarm all timid and hesitating 
reformers, to roll back the tide of democratic advance, and 
to secure a prolonged lease of life for those vested rights of 
injustice of which they are the natural champions. We fancy 
that in his secret breast Lord Beaconsfield must have chuckled 
at the success of his device, and despised the incredible folly 
and short-sightedness of those among his opponents whom it 
has deceived. Whig cliques have, in truth, been all too 
ready to believe that what the country desires is the extremely 
mild and inoffensive dilution of Liberalism to which they are 
prepared to treat it, that the only obstacle to their triumph 
is the prejudice awakened by the restlessness of the late 
Ministry which still survives, and that the first and chief 
thing they have to do is to purge themselves of all suspicion 
of complicity with Mr. Gladstone and his revolutionary de- 
signs. A more humiliating exhibition of the want of political 
sagacity has seldom been witnessed ; but the want of magna- 
nimity, and, in truth, of the most ordinary appreciation of 
illustrious service, is even more conspicuous and more dis- 
creditable. The bitterness of Tory spite ought to have been 
the measure of Liberal enthusiasm, for the sole reason of 
that hatred was the fidelity of Mr. Gladstone to Liberal 
principles. To bow before the fury of a passion, which was 
itself a distinct testimony to the value of the work that had 
been done, and to concede even by implication that Mr. 
Gladstone was too vehement and impetuous, was a blunder of 
the first magnitude—it was worse, it was nothing short of a 
political crime. Yet it is impossible to doubt that there have 
been numbers of quasi-Liberals who have not hesitated to 
accept the Tory estimate of the greatest leader the army of 
progress has known for generations, and to stammer out 
feeble apologies for acts in which they ought to have gloried 
a3 high manifestations of a loyalty to principle which is not 
so common a quality among politicians, that we can afford to 
treat it with contempt. It has been simply pitiful sometimes 
to listen to the miserable chatter in depreciation of Mr. 
Gladstone by men who never had an independent political 
thought, but who conceive themselves entitled, in virtue of 
a reputation for common sense and moderation, on which 
they pride themselves, to sit in judgment upon one the bril- 
liancy of whose genius, and the nobility of whose spirit and 


aims, they are absolutely unable to comprehend. Earnest 
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politicians, who breathe the freer and more bracing atmo- 
sphere of the country, and are acquainted only with that 
robuster form of Liberalism which is to be found in great 
popular constituencies, will find it hard to understand this, 
although they may detect signs of it in some of their local 
leaders, who have come under the influence of the Reform 
Club. It is in the metropolis, in the West End clubs, in the 
House of Commons, and in the official circles of Liberalism, 
that this unworthy sentiment relative to Mr. Gladstone has 
chiefly obtained. 

All this has to be borne in mind in any attempt to estimate 
the value of the recent demonstrations. Had Mr. Gladstone 
visited Scotland in the hey-day of his popularity, with the 
prestige of great legislative achievements yet fresh, as a 
powerful minister at the head of a great majority and an un- 
divided party, his reception would have been significant. 
But its importance is enormously enhanced when it is re- 
membered that he has suddenly emerged out of the dark 
elouds of unpopularity, which for the last three or four years 
have gathered around him, into the full sunshine of popular 
favour. The echoes of the persistent assertion that he had 
no following are still ringing in our ears; and as we look 
upon the unmistakeable signs that a whole people is behind 
him—we say nothing of England for the moment, we deal 
only with the unquestionable evidences of Scotch sentiment— 
it is worth while to inquire into the reasons which have made 
a people distinguished above all others for clear judgment and 
practical sagacity rally to him as the true leader of Liberalism. 

Scotland is remote from the metropolis, and it may please 
those who fancy that the region of civilization is limited 
to the neighbourhood of St. Stephen’s and the clubs to re- 
gard its opinions as a matter of very small moment. But 
Scotland sends us leaders of thought and able adminis- 
trators in every department; the masses of its people are 
better educated, read more and think more than their brethren 
of the South; and it may be that the distance from the me- 
tropolis, and the comparative immunity thus secured from 
the corrupting influences abroad there, may really give the 
simple and unsophisticated judgment of the people more in- 
dependence and higher value. All sorts of explanation have 
been invented to account for conduct in which there was 
more of the exuberance of Irish fervour than of the cool caution 
and reserve ordinarily associated with our idea of a typical 
Scotchman. It has been said, and truly, that there is more 
of sentiment in the Scotch character than is recognized in 
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the popular conception; that the people have been conspicuous 
for their chivalrous devotion to unsuccessful heroes—‘ victrix 
causa placuit Diis, victa Scotize ’—that certain qualities in 
Mr. Gladstone’s character touch the imagination and attract 
the sympathy of the people at different points. But specula- 
tions of this kind are more curious than practical. The 
one manifest fact is that the Scotch people, with their cha- 
racteristic penetration, have recognized in Mr. Gladstone a 
statesman of rare ability and unsullied integrity. They be- 
lieve in the leading principles of his policy; they appreciate 
the grandeur of the work he has done ; they admire his per- 
sonal character; they see in him the only man able to eman- 
cipate the country from the miserable tangle in which its 
foreign relations and its finance have been involved by the 
action of the Government, and to inaugurate a new era of 
progress and reform. All this they felt before Mr. Gladstone 
had set foot across the border; but it is certain that the con- 
viction has been deepened, and the feeling it awakens intensi- 
fied, now that they have had the opportunity of listening to 
that series of orations in which he has expounded his views 
as to the difficulties of our present position, and the measures 
necessary for wise and efficient dealing with them. 

There are before us two portly volumes in which the lead- 
ing facts of Mr. Gladstone’s political career are set forth 
with great care and impartiality. Mr. Barnett Smith is not 
the man to whom enthusiastic admirers of Mr. Gladstone 
would be willing to commit the task of writing his biography, 
but on that very account his testimony to the nobility of the 
statesman and the eminence of the service he has rendered to 
the country is all the more valuable. The glow of feeling 
which we desiderate, and which would have lent vividness and 
colour to the narrative, might have detracted from the impres- 
sion which this more sober and unimpassioned record of facts 
is sure to produce. The author is a chronicler rather than an 
historian, and in truth the time for writing the history is not 


yet come. Mr. Gladstone is not only among us, but he is the 


most prominent political figure of the day. It is impossible 
that he can be judged even with approach to impartiality. 
Views as wide apart as those which were developed by a 
Liberal and a Conservative in a recent number of ‘ The Con- 
temporary’ are held with more or less conscientiousness by 
men on both sides, and the champion of each supposes that the 
contrary opinion is the result of invincible prejudice. To us 


it is hard to comprehend how any candid man, looking at the 


facts, can explain Mr. Gladstone’s whole life on the simple 
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theory of a selfish ambition; but a strong prejudice has an 
effect resembling double vision, and presents facts in so dis- 
torted an aspect that it is possible to put upon them an inter- 
pretation which is in harmony with some preconceived theory. 
‘They are only Conservatives,’ we are told, ‘who have a full and 
accurate recollection of Mr. Gladstone,’ and, as the memory 
of real or supposed wrongs is often more enduring than that 
of benefits, there may be some foundation for this state- 
ment. But if it be so, we are the more grateful to a writer 
who reminds the world of the facts, for it is only ignorance of 
them which can lend even a semblance of probability to the 
monstrous theory of Mr. Gladstone’s career which we are told 
is accepted by Conservatives. 

The facts will be variously interpreted so long as Mr. Glad- 
stone is the most powerful force in our political conflicts; 
but it is an immense gain in the formation of a righteous 
judgment that we have such an accessible and trustworthy 
record as Mr. Barnett Smith has given us. The narrative 
enables us to perceive the consistency which has marked the 
whole of Mr. Gladstone’s chequered career—not the consis- 
tency of stolid immobility or obstinate prejudice, which blinds 
the mind to every argument that militates against its estab- 
lished opinions, but the consistency of a singleness of purpose, 
which has fearlessly searched into truth and followed wher- 
ever it led. The tendencies which have led him from a posi- 
tion behind that of the more Liberal Conservatives of 1832 
to one in advance of the Whigs, and even of many who regard 
themselves as strong Liberals in 1879, were at work in him 
from the very outset of his career. Early he proved that he 
had a spirit altogether out of harmony with the articles of his: 
original political creed. How much it cost him to emancipate 
himself from the narrowing influences of his education and 
early associations cannot be fully understood by those who 
know him only in public life, and can be appreciated at all 
only by such as have studied his mental and moral character- 
istics. Looked at on one side, it is a marvel that he is a 
Liberal; but if contemplated from another stand-point, it is 
difficult to comprehend how he could ever have been anything 
else. His strong esthetic tastes, his reverence for authority, 
his vivid realisation of and strong sympathy with the past,. 
his ecclesiastical opinions and associations, all seem to mark 
him out as a Conservative. But, on the other hand, his broad 
and honest popular sympathies, his passionate love of truth, 
his faith in the progress of humanity, and his ardent desire 
to aid in the work of advance, his contempt for the gewgaws. 
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of fortune, and above all his love of righteousness, pointed him 
out just as distinctly as a Liberal leader. It is to the struggle 
between these two tendencies that we owe the long continu- 
ance of the struggle which is so carefully traced out by Mr. 
Barnett Smith. Men of inferior natures, who know as little 
of his sensitive conscientiousness as of his extraordinary sub- 
tlety of thought, are unable to comprehend this, and hastily 
attribute it to some unworthy motive. But the best confu- 
tation of all such suggestions is the history itself, which shows 
how steady and gradual the advance has been, and how the 
same moral features which distinguish him now are to be 
found in his earliest developments. As a politician, he was 
always conscientious, independent, a lover of righteousness, 
a friend of humanity. 

Mr. Barnett Smith calls attention to one of the first mani- 
festations of his anxious desire to do right, even when it might 
traverse his own theological opinions, in his action on the 
Dissenters’ Chapel Bill. As his course was in direct antago- 
nism to the views of our own friends, we can, with less 
suspicion of any unfair bias, the more frankly and heartily 
recognize the purity of the motive, whatever be our judgment 
as to the rightness of the conclusion he reached. His opinion 
was, as the biographer points out, based on what appeared 
to him to be ‘substantial justice’ of the case, and it un- 
doubtedly showed his ‘mind was undergoing significant 
changes in the direction of religious toleration.’ The prin- 
ciples he advocated, in his speech on that occasion, appear to 
us of far wider reach than he has even yet recognized, but the 
sentiment which led him to the conclusion then reached, 
whether right or wrong, is that which has ruled him all through 
life, and which has won for him the confidence of the most 
earnest Liberals of the time, who have had unwavering faith 
in the integrity of his purpose even when they have doubted 
the wisdom of some points in his policy. 

In like manner his sympathy with the oppressed is no new 
trait in his character, developed, as some charitably sug- 
gested, by the restlessness of personal ambition, the exigencies 
of party, or the strength of ecclesiastical ambition. There 
was no individual or party end to serve when he startled all 
Europe by the fervid eloquence of his appeals on behalf of ~ 
Poerio, and the other victims of King Bomba’s oppression. 
The glowing language in which he closes his reply to the 
official answer of the Neapolitan Government is worth quoting 
here, because, mutatis mutandis, it might have been addressed 
to the Ottoman Porte in later times, and is, in fact, an ex- 
position of his views on the Eastern Question. 
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I express the hope that it may not become a hard necessity to keep this 
controversy alive until it reaches its one possible issue, which no power of 
man can permanently intercept. I express the hope that while there is 
time, while there is quiet, while dignity may yet be saved in showing 
mercy, and in the blessed work of restoring justice to her seat, the Govern- 
ment of Naples may set its hand in earnest to the work of real and search- 
ing, however quiet and unostentatious, reform; that it may not become 
unavoidable to reiterate these appeals from the hand of power to the one 
common heart of mankind; to produce those painful documents, those 
harrowing descriptions, which might be supplied in rank abundance, of 
which I have given the faintest idea or sketch, and which, if they were 
laid from time to time before the world, would bear down like a deluge 
every effort at apology or palliation, and would cause all that has recently 
been made known to be forgotten and eclipsed in deeper horrors yet; lest 
this strength of offended and indignant humanity should rise up as a giant 
refreshed with wine, and while sweeping away these abominations from 
the eye of heaven, should sweep along with them things pure and honest, 
ancient, venerable, salutary to mankind, crowned with the glories of the 
the past, and still capable of bearing future fruit. 


There is in this characteristic passage, written nearly thirty 
years ago, that singular blending of Liberal opinion and sym- 
pathy with Conservative instinct, and even sentiment, which 
is so distinctive a feature in Mr. Gladstone. The caricaturist 
in the ‘Vanity Fair Album’ of the present season describes him 
as the ‘universal Radical destroyer,’ but the representation 
is based on a radical misunderstanding of the spirit of his 
statesmanship. He has the courage to cut down the tree 
which. after full trial, has proved itself incapable of bearing 
good fruit, and prolific only in the evil; but as indicated in 
the warning to the Neapolitan Government, and in his speeches 
on Turkish affairs at the time of the Crimean War, he would 
first try all possible methods of reform. The real difficulty is 
that it is only the good tree which ever repays the pruner’s 
toil—that only which is already bearing fruit that can be 
purged so as to bring forth more fruit. The task of the re- 
former who sets himself to improve what is radically bad, is 
predestined to failure, and thus it comes that, if he be 
thoroughly in earnest, that he is forced by the miscarriage of 
all his attempts at improvement to undertake a work of de- 
struction which is contrary to all his tastes and wishes. Of 
all our statesmen, there is none who has more fully entered 
into the spirit of English progress, or is more thoroughly 

penetrated with the idea of ‘freedom broadening down from 
precedent to precedent.’ 

But the depth of those human sympathies, which have 
evoked many a taunt from the superfine politicians who treat 

men as mere pawns on a chess-board, and have as little com- 
punction in disposing of them, is as manifest here as in later 
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days, when he has been accused of trading on mere sentiment. 
His action in relation to Poerio and his friends is simply an 
anticipation of the protest of righteous indignation against the 
Turkish atrocities in Bulgaria, by which he kindled so pas- 
sionate a sentiment throughout the nation, which proved that at 
heart the English people are faithful to the cause of humanity. 
The oppressions of the Bourbon in Naples were bad, but as 
compared with the deeds of cruelty, infamy, and lust perpe- 
trated by the Mussulmans in Bulgaria, they were but the whip- 
ping with rods as contrasted with the scourging with scorpions. 
The man who had stirred Europe in relation to the less, was 
not likely to be silent as to the greater. Unlike those heroic 
champions of freedom who allow their sympathies with the 
victim of injustice to be conditioned by their political relations 
to the oppressor, and who not only refused to interest them- 
selves about the wrongs of the unhappy Bulgarians, but even 
pronounced in favour of the tyrant because he was the foe of 
Russia, Mr. Gladstone was true to his principles and his ante- 
cedents. He refused to subordinate the law of righteousness 
to considerations of mere policy, and regardless of the mis- 
representation to which it was sure to subject him, was content 
to be branded as the champion of ‘ holy Russia’ rather than 
compromise his character as the friend of the oppressed by 
silence in relation to the monstrous wickedness which a large 
number of politicians thought it desirable, in the interest of 
Great Britain, to gloss over if not to justify. 

Mr. Gladstone here, as everywhere, was the advocate of a 
definite, decided, and uncompromising course of action, as 
that which alone could meet the emergency. Not Strafford 
himself had a more absolute faith in the policy of ‘ thorough’ 
than he has always shown. The marvellous success of his 
finance is due to this cause, and, on the other hand, it is the 
secret of the hostility with which he has always been regarded 
by the politicians who wish everything to be settled by a 
compromise. In compromises Mr. Gladstone is not great. 
Sometimes he has had to accept them, but they have never 
been to his mind, and they have interfered with the symmetry 
and efficiency of his measures. The spirit which he has 
always infused into the administration was well described by 
Mr. Bright in a speech at Birmingham, immediately after the 
rejection of the Reform Bill in 1866. Then, as now, there 
was a section of the Liberal party averse to the leadership of 
Mr. Gladstone, because of the unwonted energy which he had 
thrown into the cause of reform. Some disliked the man 
and resented the idea that the chief of the party should be a 
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recruit from the hostile camp; some hated every suggestion 
of reform, and were so blind to all the signs of the times as to 
believe in the optimist vision of Mr. Lowe, and fancy it pos- 
sible to perpetuate the restricted franchise of the first Reform 
Bill; and some were such unreasoning devotees of a theory 
that they were ready to join the enemies of all reform, and 
thus to defeat the wise proposals of the Liberal Ministry in 
the hope of securing a measure of household suffrage. Those 
were the days of tea-room cliques, when the malcontents 
skulked in dens and caves of the earth, and the half-hearted 
Liberals who had defeated the Government and installed a 
Tory Ministry in office were anxious to get rid of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s lead altogether. There may not have been many who 
would have exhibited the temper of Mr. Roebuck, who, in 
reply to the question whether he would follow Mr. Gladstone, 
answered with characteristic insolence, ‘Let Mr. Gladstone 
follow me ;’ but it was well known that a considerable section 
shared the sentiment. Mr. Bright, speaking at Birmingham, 
thus manfully proclaimed his view of the character of the 
statesman against whom this petty and contemptible opposi- 
tion was directed— 


I will venture to say this, that since 1832 there has been no man of the 
official rank or class, and no statesman who has imported into this question 
of reform so much conviction, so much of earnestness, so much of zeal 
as has been imparted during the last two years by the present leader of 
the Liberal party. Whois there in the House of Commons who equals 
him in knowledge of all political questions ? Who equals him in earnest- 
ness ? Who equals him in eloquence? Who equals him in courage and 
fidelity to his conviction? If these gentlemen who say they will not 
follow him have any one who is his equal, let them show him. If they 
can point out any statesman who can add dignity and grandeur to the 
stature of Mr. Gladstone, let them produce him. 


Why should not Mr. Bright give a similar utterance to-day ? 
If Mr. Gladstone had established claims on the confidence of 
the Liberal party in 1867 those claims have been indefinitely 
multiplied in the period which has intervened. Advancing 
years have added only to his experience and knowledge, and 
have thus enlarged his capacity without diminishing his 
energy, narrowing his sympathies, or weakening his faith in 
the principles of righteousness and liberty. Before 1876 he 
had proved himself the greatest finance minister whom 
England has ever known; for if he was a disciple of Sir Robert 
Peel, the pupil had shown himself greater than his master, 
partly because of his unequalled mastery of detail, but still 
more in virtue of that resolute and unflinching courage with 
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which he has always carried out the economic principles by 
which his Administration was governed. But since that time 
he has been the head of a Ministry whose glory it was to be 
accused of harassing all interests; which, translated into honest 
English, means that it had waged war against abuses and 
vested rights everywhere, and done it with such efficiency as 
to provoke the opposition of all the classes whom it had 
deprived of unjust privilege and the opportunity of advancing 
their private interest at the cost of the public good. 

The story of that great Administration need not be told at 
length here. The malignity of its critics will prevent its achieve- 
ments from falling into oblivion, as it certainly furnishes the 
best proof that there is no power which Toryism dreads so much 
as that of the illustrious statesman who has once so rudely 
shaken the fabric of class ascendancy, and will, if opportunity 
be afforded him, deal it still more formidable blows. Tories, 
at all events, are wise in their generation. The instinct of 
hate is truer and keener than that of sympathy. But the 
one might certainly be instructed by the other. If the inces- 
sant abuse directed against Mr. Gladstone does nothing else, 
it should teach Liberals where their strength lies. Toryism 
never compliments the men whom it fears, and the contrast 
between the treatment accorded to other Liberal chiefs and 
that of Mr. Gladstone is the best evidence that he is the one 
opponent about whom it is seriously concerned. The fierce- 
ness of the antagonism is easily intelligible. The only cause 
for surprise is the apparent inability of certain representatives 
and guides of the Liberal party to read its moral. 

But it is, we are constantly told, the agitation of the last 
three years which has disposed of Mr. Gladstone’s title to 
the leadership, if not of his pretensions to be regarded as a 
statesman. We have heard, usque ad nauseam, the irrepres- 
sible gabble of the political sages who tell us how a great 
reputation has been wrecked, and all the services of a life- 
time eclipsed by the follies of recent times. Any uninitiated 
person—if it were possible to find one who was entirely 
ignorant of our recent history, and especially of the circum- 
stances which compelled the editor of ‘The Daily Telegraph’ 
to withdraw his confidence from the eminent statesman, whom 
he still regards with profound admiration—who happened to 
take up a number of the journal in which one of its ‘ young 
lions’ was roaring at Mr. Gladstone, would certainly con- 
clude that there must have been some act of incredible mad- 
ness which had converted a quondam eulogist into so bitter 
areviler. But his whole guilt is summed up in one count. 
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He has. opposed the foreign policy of the Goverrment ; that: 
is, he protested against a patronage of Turkey, which brought: 
on a bloody war, and has hastened the doom of the miserable: 
despotism we foolishly took under our protection; he con- 
demned the conclusion of secret treaties which discredited 
the good name of the nation, and yet entailed on her only 
onerous responsibilities; he reprobated the tortuous diplo- 
macy by which the Ameer was dragged into a war that 
ruined him, but has brought neither profit nor glory to us; 
in short, he has offered a steady resistance to the attempt to 
seduce the nation from the paths of quiet industry and reform 
into those of reckless ambition and blustering aggression. 
There is, perhaps, nothing by which Mr. Gladstone has given 
more offence than his celebrated Oxford speech, in which he 
stated that he had for eighteen months been incessantly 
watching the action of the Government. It has been dis- 
cussed and condemned as an outburst of petulance and 
passion. It was, in fact, a simple utterance of true pa- 
triotism. He saw a Ministry, indifferent alike to constitu- 
tional rights and international reputation, loud in bluster 
and as feeble in performance, setting itself up as a teacher 
of public right, and violating its lessons in its own practice, 
and doing this in order to carry out hare-brained projects 
which called forth universal laughter when they were pro- 
pounded in the pages of a romance, but which were now made 
the groundwork of a serious national policy. He saw the 
‘people drugged by the incessant administration of unhealthy 
stimulants, which inflamed the passions while they seared the 
conscience : the senate acting more like the servile assemblies 
of Tudor times than the free and independent parliaments 
of recent days ; numbers even of so-called Liberals deceived 
by the glare and glitter of a bastard Imperialism, and ready 
to sacrifice the best interests of the country. The people 
are beginning now to perceive that he has been right all 
through ; but it must not be forgotten that for a long time he 
stood almost alone among official Liberals, and that the Non- 
conformists are almost the only section of the party who have 
steadily followed him through the whole of the controversy. 
If the old spirit that moved the gentlemanly rowdies who. 
-broke up the meeting in Cannon Street, or the angry mob. 
that gathered round Mr. Gladstone’s own house, still ruled, 
he would still be left in the cold shade. But there has been 
a resurrection of a nobler national sentiment, and he is its. 
author. It would be strange, certainly, that he should con- 
tinue to suffer for his action on foreign policy, seeing how 
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completely his warnings have been justified by the event, 

and how his party and a large body of the nation have come 
round to his views. The ‘bag and baggage’ method of 
dealing with the Turk is that which has virtually been 
adopted, for the power of the Sultan in Europe is at an end. 
He retains a nominal hold on Roumelia, but of real control 
he has none. The ‘ glad tidings of great joy’ in which Lord 
Salisbury exulted at Manchester simply indicated a partial 
return to that concert of the European Powers which Mr. 
Gladstone has always advocated, and the breach of which, 
owing to an insane jealousy of Russia, was the cause of all 
subsequent troubles. Especially is the conviction growing 
' that the surprises and sensations of which the Ministry 
are so fond, are a source of perpetual danger to the country. 
The latest convert is ‘The Times.’ Writing on December 
11th, in relation to a startling telegram from Cabul, before the 
alarming intelligence which has since arrived had broken 
the complacent slumbers of those who fancied that we were 
masters of the country, and had only to decide how we would 
use our victory, it said— 


What men are just now seeking to be assured of is that the Govern- 
ment itself has no new surprises in store for them, and that it will suffer 
none to be sprung upon it by its own agents. ... Nothing could be 
more disastrous for the prospects of the present Ministry than a belief’ 
that there is to be no quiet anywhere so long as they remain in office. 


The difference between Mr. Gladstone and ‘The Times’ is 
this, that the latter is beginning to suspect that this is so 
now, after untold mischief has been done. Mr. Gladstone 
saw it, and uttered loud and emphatic warnings when the evil 
was yet in the future. Alas, that the monitions which were 
unheeded at the time should now be emphasized by the fear- 
ful perils to which our troops are exposed—perils the full 
extent of which we do not realize, but the mere glimpse of 
which makes us execrate the policy of which they are the: 
natural effect, and turn with hope to the statesman who 
would have saved us from them. 

This is what the Scotch people recognized, and they hailed 
the man who foresaw the danger and sought to avert it, as 
the one champion of liberty and right, who can rescue the 
country from the state of muddle, confusion, and dishonour 
into which it has been dragged. It is hard to see how the 
one conclusion to which their enthusiasm points is to be 
escaped. They have raised Mr. Gladstone on their shields, 
and in the presence of the world proclaimed him as the 
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Liberal leader; and if there are any who would dispute his 
claim, they must be prepared with good reason to justify 
their opposition. It is idle to say that he has himself ex- 
pressly disclaimed any desire to return to the position which 
he voluntarily resigned. We believe in the perfect sincerity 
of all his protestations, but we assert, without fear of con- 
tradiction, that they do not contain a word which would pre- 
clude him from obeying the unanimous call of the Liberal 
party to come to the rescue of the nation at such a crisis as 
the present. That he desired comparative retirement, and 
would have preferred, under ordinary circumstances, to hold 
a dignified position, aloof from the ambitions and struggles of 
the hour, we quite believe. Whether he was wise in antici- 
pating a period of political quiet, which would have allowed 
him this rest, it is not necessary for us to inquire here. We 
confess that to us it appears all but an impossibility that in 
an age of movement like the present there should come so 
complete a lull in our political and ecclesiastical contests, 
that a politician of Mr. Gladstone’s ardent temper and many- 
sided nature, so keenly sensitive at such a variety of points, 
could be content to hang his armour in the hall, and spend 
his days in meditation and in peace. At all events, the very 
opposite has been the case. A reckless policy, as headstrong 
as it is mischievous, has brought the country into a condition 
to which there has been no parallel since the days of the 
Reform Bill. We do not refer to the financial muddle, though 
that is at once disgraceful and disquieting; nor to the com- 
mercial depression which has been so seriously protracted 
and deepened by the want of confidence which has resulted 
from the policy of sensation; nor even of the state of our 
foreign relations, in which there is hardly a point which a 
wise man can contemplate with any satisfaction. We speak 
chiefly of the political demoralization of the people, which 
has been apparent on every side. Never did a nation stand 
in sorer need than does England at present of a leader who, 
by word and deed, would restore to it some of its old faith in 
progress, and rouse it from the vain dreams of glory by which 
it has been deluded, to resume the more prosaic but nobler 
work of true reform, who would teach it forgotten lessons of 
self-restraint, and, above all, inspire it with the old belief 
that righteousness is the only true glory of a nation, Mr. 
Gladstone is the one man to meet that want; and if the cal 
were addressed to him, he must assuredly quench that glow- 
ing patriotism by which he has always been distinguished 
-before he could refuse to obey. 
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But will the Liberal party, sinking all differences and for- 
getting old jealousies, unite in an invitation to their former 
chief, which he would find it impossible to decline ? We await 
the answer with some anxiety, for on it we believe depends the 
history of the next few years. Under the standard of Mr. 
Gladstone a decisive Liberal victory is certain. Under any other 
leader victory at all is doubtful, and one which would really 
crush the hopes of the party of reaction all but impossible. We 
hear that in this matter there is a want of accord between the 
Liberals of the House of Commons and those of the country. 
If it be so, the voice of the country must be supreme. It is 
idle, with our democratic constituency, to try and repeat the 
game of the early Reform Ministry. Parliamentary tact and 
judgment are extremely useful in their way, but where will be 
their value if there is no force in the country to secure a 
majority on whom their power may be exercised? It is said 
that Mr. Gladstone abandoned the helm when the vessel was 
drifting in dangerous seas and all but a wreck, and that it would 
be ungencrous in him to resume the command now after the 
ship has been extricated from its perils, repaired and refitted, 
and apparently about to make a prosperous voyage. We 
do not admit either part of the statement. Of the secret 
reascn for Mr. Gladstone’s retirement we know nothing, and 
are therefore without the materials necessary for forming a 
true judgment. But as to the revival of the Liberal party 
we do know, and we hesitate not to assert that it is due mainly 
to Mr. Gladstone himself. What is more, we believe that he 
only can complete the work he has begun. He has always 
honourably and loyally enforced allegiance to Lord Hartington, 
and assuredly nothing would be more contrary to his desire 
than any unhandsome treatment of a chief who has deserved 
well of his party. But is it too much to ask his lordship to 
waive the undoubted claim he has in favour of the veteran 
who has been the true hero of the fight? We honestly ad- 
mire Lord Hartington and hope he will have a long and 
honoured career as Prime Minister of England. But these are 
exceptional times, and it would simply be suicidal folly for the 
Liberal party to put aside the exceptional leader who happily 
is still in its ranks. Already the difficulty, to say nothing of 
the meanness, of using his power without accepting his lead 
is becoming apparent. We want all the enthusiasm it is 
possible to command; yet Mr. Gladstone’s power is not em- 
ployed as it might be, lest he excite too much personal devo- 
tion. It is time we took the nobler course of placing bim at 
our head. Chivalry demands it in order that we may thrust 
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back in the teeth of his calumniators the slanders with which 
they have pursued the statesman who is hated by them, because 
he is the incarnation of Liberalism. Justice requires it, for the 
Nemesis of Imperialism and its champions will be incomplete 
unless the defeat of Lord Beaconsfield be also the victory of 
Mr. Gladstone. But if we leave the high ground and come 
down to lower considerations, policy enforces it, for the name 
of Gladstone is the magic name which alone can touch the 
oar heart of the nation and secure the triumph all Liberals 
esire. 
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Germany, Past and Present. By S. Bantye-Gounp, M.A. 
Two Vols. C. Kegan Paul and Co. 


Mr. Baring-Gould just has missed achieving a really good book. Thecon- 
‘ception of his work is admirable ; its compass, method, and completeness 
of treatment leave nothing to be desired. He classifies, in some eighteen 
chapters, the characteristics of the German people which he treats. These 
are such as the Nobility, Laws of Succession, Peasant Proprietors, Marriage, 
Women, Education, the Universities, the Army, the Stage, Music, Pro- 
testantism, Culture, &c. In each section he begins with the beginning, and 
from the first inception of things traces their. development down to the 
present time. His research and breadth of recognition are admirable. 
Curious facts and remote modifications are brought out, analogies are 
suggested, and unexpected illustrations supplied, so that the chapters are 
vivid with interest. Two defects, however, are to be noted here. The 
author gets so interested in the past that his space is filled before the later 
development is traced, and the present is huddled up in a very unsatis- 
factory way—the porch, that is,is bigger than the house. The other thing 
is, that we are at the author’s mercy as to the facts selected, and as to 
their relative importance in the development. There is such an obvious 
wish to be smart, such a roundness of assertion, and such a manifest 
strength and confidence of personal opinion, not to say bias, that we have 
an uneasy feeling that the conditions of history are not very judicially 
fulfilled. The facts may be all true, and yet they may not be representa- 
tive of all the truth. We should have felt much more assured had Mr. 
Baring-Gould evinced more critical discrimination as to the mixed value of 
his facts, had he endeavoured to show how they qualified and were quali- 
fied by other things, and so contributed to a compound result. In Mr. 
Baring-Gould’s picture there are no neutral tints. He uses his colours 
just as he puts them upon his palette. 
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Take, for instance, his chapter on Protestantism, which is clearly in- 
tended as a heavy indictment against both its religious and its moral infiu- 
ence ; all the piety and all the purity are assigned to Catholicism. The 
only characteristics of the Reformation that he instances are its internal 
polemics—the intolerant struggles between Lutheranism and Calvinism— 
of these he gives a long catalogue of illustrative'instances; but he has not 
a single word to say about the liberating, spiritual, and quickening forces 
of the Reformation itself. He does not mention one of the heroic and 
martyr instances of it. The impression produced is that the Reformation 
was a senseless and godless revolution, and that its only fruits have been 
religious deterioration and moral disaster. Does Mr. Baring-Gould mean 
this? So in speaking of the present state of German Protestantism ;' 
ke not only denounces the violent process whereby Lutheranism and 
Calvinism were in 1839 amalgamated by Frederick William III. in a 
national Evangelical Church, which Mr. Baring-Gould recklessly says 
abolished all creeds, and permitted the clergy to believe or disbelieve 
what they like, but he selects as his illustrations of the present result 
only instances of theological rationalism and social demoralization. 
Every rationalistic writer that can serve his’ purpose is adduced, but 
not a word is said about men like Neander and Tholuck, and Heng- 
stenberg, and Dorner, and Keil, and Delitsch, and Meyer—not a single 
evangelical theologian or influence is mentioned even to qualify the 
hard, repellant, and untrue picture. Mr. Baring-Gould, both here and 
throughout his work, whether speaking of the Kulturkampf, or of the 
Alt-Catholic movement, does not attempt to conceal his strong Roman 
Catholic sympathies. Not an excellency or good influence is attributed 
to anything that dissents from it. Men like Déllinger count for nothing. 
Protestantism in all its forms is spoken of much as we should speak of 
Mr. Bradlaugh’s infidelity. Myr. Baring-Gould, that is, is a pronounced 
advocate, and makes no pretensions to a judicial estimate of exact and 
qualified results. We do not dispute his facts, although numberless 
instances have met our eye of gross exaggeration and inaccuracy ; but 
we more than question his use of his instances. It is easy to reach con- 
clusions by selecting only such facts as serve a polemical purpose and 
ignoring all others, and this, it appears to us, Mr. Baring-Gould has very 
largely done. 

With much in the chapter on the Kulturkampf we are disposed to 


concur. We have always thought the Falk Laws both a mistake in policy 


and a wrong in principle. But Mr. Baring-Gould has not a word to say 
about the provocation given by the Church of Rome and the necessity for 
dealing with its policy. Nor do we think his judgment, that these laws have 
so largély produced the Ultramontanism of Germany, is evenapproximately 
correct. In the chapter on Education, not contented with his unqualified 
eulogy of the State administration of Germany, he devotes just one-half of 
his chapter to a denunciation of English middle-class schools, as exempli- 
fied in the experiences of an anonymous German tutor! Whatever may be 
their demerits, anything may be proved by such a process ; and the method 
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is characteristic of the author’s habit of mind and of proof. The chapters 
on the Army, the Labour Question, and Socialism, tempt also to similar 
remarks. Every chapter, indeed, would furnish abundant matter for 
exact criticism; and both in colour and conclusion, would have to be 
largely qualified. And yet an immense amount of out-of-the-way informa- 
tion has been brought together. Although by no means an accurate, yet a 
general knowledge of German character and life which will be new to them 
will be derived by many from these volumes. They will be read, more- 
over, with unflagging interest. There is not a dull page from beginning to 
end. Mr. Baring-Gould belongs to the historical school of which Mr. 
Hepworth Dixon is a representative. He has done for German Protes- 
tantism, for instance, just what Mr. Hepworth Dixon has done for cer- 
tain obscure sects in America—presented it in ludicrous caricature. With 
much more of scholarship, and much less of sentimentalism, he yet 
lacks the faculty of accurately estimating the relative and causative value 
of his facts. Were he patiently to review his materials, to consider the 
value of classes of facts which he has ignored, and to be a little less 
solicitous about popular effects, he might furnish information concerning 
Germany of great interest and value. 


England: Its People, Polity, and Pursuits. By T. H. §8. 
_ Escort. Cassell, Petter, Galpin, and Co. 

We have not space at our command to review at length these two very 
bulky volumes. They undoubtedly contain much information which, 
while it may be found elsewhere by those who know where to search for 
it, is not accessible to the general reader. But some chapters might have 
been condensed with advantage, while others are wholly inadequate in 
their treatment. Amongst the most valuable parts of the book are those 
for which the author is indebted to Mr. Courtney, Major Arthur Griffiths, 
and Mr. J. Scott Henderson. Mr. Escott himself suffers from no hesita- 
tion in pronouncing off-hand judgments upon the most weighty themes, 
and gives one the impression that he is the Sir Oracle in whose presence 
others must be reticent. Yet in saying this we must not withhold the 
meed of praise due to him for his industry and ability in compiling these 
volumes. In an introductory chapter the author sketches the general 
plan of his work. He is of opinion that socially and politically we are in 
the midst of a revolution ; that is, that England is divesting herself of the 
old order, and preparing for the new. ‘It is a moot point,’ we are told, 
‘whether the governed or the governors should be the judges of the plan 
of government that is adopted. It is an open question whether we should 
accept measures because of the man, or base our estimate of the man 
upon his measures.’ We confess that we cannot precisely see what Mr. 
Escott is driving at in these sentences, which are typical of too many 
throughout the work. Take the following again: ‘Amid the ceaseless 
clang of hammers, and the everlasting war of human industry, the 
Englishman unconsciously apprehends some echo of the far-off infiniie. 
Carlyle is welcomed as a great teacher, because he appeals to this inar- 
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ticulate feeling, and, without his readers being precisely aware it, shapes it 
into ruggedly eloquent utterance. Is it an idle fancy to see in the vague 
popular desire for an indefinite extension of the dominions and the 
responsibilities of England an enlarged reflection of the insatiate passion 
that is generated by the social conditions under which we live ?’ We say 
unhesitatingly that it 7s an idle fancy. A man of vigorous imagination 
may, perhaps, perceive a relation between the clang of hammers, the roar 
of industry, Carlyle, and the lust of empire, which has suddenly set in in 
high quarters, but the average Englishman will assuredly not. Mr. Escott 
says that ‘an imperial policy not only means abundance of civilian, but 
regularity of military employment.’ It would be difficult for him to prove 
the former half of this statement, while the latter, unfortunately, is disas- 
trously true. The ‘imperial policy’ England is at present pursuing has 
crippled every kind of peaceful industry, and has added enormously to 
‘our burdens. We must protest against the doctrine that Ergland achieved 
greatness by the sword, and must maintain it by the sword. Mr. Escott 
is very indignant with the ‘ printed broadsheets and itinerant spouters ” 
connected with the Agricultural Labourers’ Union, forgetting that the 
advocacy of the noblest causes is almost always attended by some ex- 
travagances. It is easy for men brought up in luxury to condemn 
warmth of language on the part of those whose condition has long been a 
disgrace to English civilization. When thousands of English gentlemen 
spend more upon one article of luxury than a whole family in the rural 
districts has to subsist upon, we cannot be surprised that if the people 
find a voice it will be an indignant voice, We heartily rejoice that the 
slaves in the agricultural districts of this enlightened England have at 
length made themselves heard. Though we had marked some other 
passages in these volumes for the purpose of expressing our disagree- 
ment, we gladly admit that there are many others which are full of 
information, and to which no possible objection can be taken. 

With the limited space at his command in which to deal with the 
various branches of English literature, it is but natural that Mr. Escott 
is not very successful in this part of his work. But an author who, in 
dealing with novelists, stops to assure us that Mr. Edmund Yates 
possesses ‘a singularly acute mind, equipped with a large store of 
imagination, fancy, and humour,’ might surely have something to say 
of the author of ‘John Halifax, Gentleman,’ Julia Kavanagh, Sarah 
Tytler, Mrs. Henry Wood, Mrs. Riddell, Miss Yonge, and Holme Lee. 
Neither—with regard to positive statements made—can we agree that 
Mr. Hardy shows the disposition to repeat himself so painfully apparent 
in Mr. Black. Again, an author who tells us that ‘we have had few 
more melodious singers than the late Mortimer Collins,’ might cer- 
tainly have found something to say of Dante G. Rossetti, Philip James 
Bailey, R. H. Horne, Jean Ingelow, Lord Lytton, Gerald Massey, 
Coventry Patmore, Mrs. Webster, and others whom we could name. Yet 
nearly two pages are given to Mr. Alfred Austin! We doubt the statement 
that Dean Stanley has as many readers as Carlyle, for Carlyle’s readers are 
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a hundredfold the number of those who, until recently, were able to pur- 
chase his books. But we cannot follow the author through his brief 
criticisms of living writers. We note one unfortunate misprint in the 
body of the work (repeated in the index), where Mr. Sime, the author of 
the ‘ Lifé of Lessing,’ is spoken of as Mr. Sims. It would have been better 
that the section of the work devoted to culture should have been done with 
greater fulness and a nicer critical sense of proportion, or that it should 
have been left alone altogether—though of course, in the latter case, there 
is the difficulty that the book could not have been a fair representation of 
England. The literature of England bears a far larger proportion to the 
life and growth of this country than the reader would gather from the 
space devoted to it in these volumes. 


Historical Essays. By Epwarp A. Freeman. Third Series, 
Macmillan and Co. 

A characteristic of Mr. Freeman’s work is that, however slight and 
occasional any individual article or paper of his may appear, it will be 
found on examination that it is not isolated or independent. Independent 
it will be indeed, in the sense that it is the product of original research ; 
but it relates itself to other questions and wider subjects, which again in 
turn are connected, not only with each other, but with further topics of 
interest. Not in any vague, metaphysical, but in a very real, sense his 
interest in history is universal. History is not a series of dissolving 
views, pictures of men and their actions that come we know not whence, 
and go we know not whither, but an articulated and interconnected series 
which unfolds itself under a majestic law of evolution. Not that Mr, 
Freeman has any affinity with the speculative theorists who make the 
philosophy of history a region into which to run all sorts of fanciful lines, 
and wherein to find starting-points for any number of romantic day- 
dreams. He is soberly inductive, and, as the essay in this series on 
‘Race and Language’ shows, his instrument is probable reasoning, not 
deduction. He frankly reminds his readers that the same certainty is not 
attainable in reference to even well-ascertained historical facts as the 
mathematician has regarding his demonstrated propositions. Neverthe- 
less, on the basis of that kind of proof which is alone to be had in 
historical science, and in which there must ever be an element of con- 
tingency, it is possible to rear an edifice of formulated and logically con- 
nected doctrines regarding races and nations which is well worthy of the 
careful appreciation of the scientific intellect. Language, as is shown 
in the essay already referred to, may thus become, with sufficient cer- 
tainty to be an adequate guide in our practical political judgments, an 
instrument and means for enabling us to determine the great lines of 
national and race distrikution. Allowance of course must be always made 
for possibilities of error; and in such researches the influence of many 
other factors, mainly of a practical character, must be admitted. The 
extent to which success is attainable, in thus forming classified historical 
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generalizations that.will supply the broad and compreheusive outlines of 
a@ universal scheme of history, is seen in the mode of Mr. Freeman’s 
work, At first sight it might seem.that the subjects dealt with in this 
‘third series’ of essays are so various and diverse that there can be no 
common features between the members of the series, and no connecting 
links to bind them together in any sort of unity. What can ‘First Im- 
pressions of Rome,’ it may be asked, have to do with ‘The Illyrian 
Empires and their Land’ which succeeds it? or with the ‘Goths at 
Ravenna’ further on? And what can ‘First Impressions of Athens’ 
have to do with the ‘Southern Slaves* or ‘The Byzantine Empire’ ? 
Nevertheless we find that in each of these instances the ‘First Impres- 
sions ’—in the one case of ‘ Rome’ and in the other of ‘ Athens’—intro- 
duce us to, or form the porch cf, a group ef essays closely associated together 
in a unity of their own by identity of subject. We have spoken of the ‘ uni- 
versal’ interest of the historian, and that may be translated into the more 
éxpressive concrete, the ‘unbroken continuity of history.’, This continuity 
finds conspicuous illustrations in the Roman Empire, eastern and western. 
Rome is the centre of an unbroken chain of empire—empire over nations, 
and therefore material or political in the first instance; and next over. 
men’s minds and spirits, and therefore spiritual in the other. Even the. 
local Rome of the present day is full of suggestiveness to those who are 
thus able to realize its true ‘cecumenical’ position, and to see that the 
Papacy was a continuance in the spiritual sphere of the great world- 
power represented ‘by the Roman empire’ in the secular. Only to a 
mind rich in culture and stored with the results of lifelong historical 
studies will ‘ First Impressions’ of the local Rome have any such sug-- 
gestive power as we see they have had in Mr. Freeman’s case ; but less 
cultivated minds will be able to follow where he leads. We find as we 
follow that the reality of the Roman power subsisted long after the local 
Rome had ceased to be the centre, and thus we have a series of what Mr. 
Freeman calls ‘ new capitals of the Roman world.’ The first four essays 
of the volume thus group themselves round and serve to illustrate one 
common idea. We find a like process worked out in the case of ‘ Athens,’ 
which is the ‘ccumenical’ centre of the Greek world, the south- 
eastern countries of which the Greek lands form a notable part. Here, 
we are reminded, the intermediate time, which represents the true middle 
age of Rome, when as yet the Roman and Teutonic elements of modern 
Europe had not worked themselves out into separate streams, comes 
down to our own day, the various races of the land, both its first inhabi- 
tants and the successive waves of settlers and conquerors, abide still 
side by side. The Greek element stands side by side, not yet fused with 
the Slavonic, but the Slavonic and the Greek are intimately associated, 
a fact which has important bearings upon any determination of the poli- 
tical problems that are being so swiftly shaped by events in South-eastern 
Europe at the present time. In this second group we have the paper on 
‘Race and Language,’ which supplies the historico-scientific canons that 
help to guide our researches—‘ The Byzantine Empire,’ ‘ Medieval and 
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Modern Greece,’ and ‘The Southern Slaves.’ Of course, a writer who 
thinks so clearly and expresses himself so strongly as Mr. Freeman, and 
who holds his opinions with such passionate fervour, is likely to stir opposi- 
tion in the minds of many readers ; but whether we agree with or differ 
have from him, we are always sure of enlightenment and instruction if we 
patience to follow where he leads. In addition to the two groups of 
essays of which we have spoken—Roman and Greek, or Greco-Slave— 
there is in the volume before us a third group, consisting of only two 
essays—one on ‘The Normans at Palermo,’ and the other on ‘Sicilian 
Cycles.’ These were added, the author explains, from ‘a wish to take 
every opportunity of insisting on the true historic character of Sicily, 
first, as what its geographical position made it—the general meeting- 
place of all the nations round the Mediterranean ; secondly, as, in its 
later shape, one of the states which were carved out of the eastern Roman 
Empire. The history of Sicily, Mr. Freeman remarks, is wholly mis- 
understood if it is taken, as it often is, for merely part of the history of 
Italy.’ 

We have said enough to make clear our first statement that Mr. Free- 
man will be found in these essays to illustrate the historical continuity 
which is the rhythmic law of universal history, and to have taught us to 
regard everything in its relations with the abiding elements that are 
brought by research into greater prominence. These considerations take 
us to the verge of the vast sphere of the primé philosophia, into which it. 
is not the historian’s business to enter. 


The History of France, from the Earliest Times to the Outbreak 
of the Revolution. Abridged from Mr. Rosert Buack’s 
Translation of M. Guizot’s Larger History. By Gustave 
Masson, B.A. Sampson Low and Co. 


We devoted an article to M. Guizot’s history when Mr. Black’s transla- 
tion of it appeared. We need only therefore now record this very able 
abridgment of it. M. Masson has brought to his task a high degree of 
intelligence and skill. The result issomething more than mere excisions— 
the narrative preserves all its essential points, and reads smoothly and 
connectedly. The somewhat academic style of M. Guizot gave way under 
the influence of the juveniles for whom his history was written, and its 
easy flow is well maintained in the translation. 


Records of York Castle: Fortress, Court-house, and Prison. 
By A. W. Twyrorp, Governor of H.M. Prison, York Castle, 
and Major Artuur Grirritus, Author of ‘ Memorials of 
Millbank.’ With Photographs and Wood Engravings. 
Griffith and Farran. 


York Castle is a fruitful text for both antiquary and historian. Its 
history as a building, dating from the time of Athelstan ; its connection. 
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with momentous events in our history, from Constantine to the Common- 
wealth; the political personages who have been its governors; its records 
as a prison of political, religious, and criminal offenders, are all unusually 
full of incident and interest. These are traced with care and simplicity 
in chapters under various heads. Among the criminals executed at York 
Castle are Nevison, 1676 ; Turpin, 1734; and Eugene Aram, 1759. Nevison 
was the real hero of the great achievement attributed to Turpin. In May, 
1684, he rode from London to York, a distance of two hundred miles, on 
the same horse, in fifteen hours. The volume is as interesting to the 
general reader as to the antiquary. 


Early Chronicles of Europe. England. By James GARDNER. 
France. By Gustave Masson, B.A. 

The Fathers for English Readers. St. Ambrose. By R. 
THornton, D.D. The Venerable Bede. By Rev. G. 
F. Browne, M.A. St. Basil the Great. By Ricnarp 
Travers SuitH, B.D. Gregory the Great. By Rev. J. 
Barmpy, B.D. Non-Christian Religious Systems. Con- 
fucianism and Taouism. By Roserr K. Dovenas. 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. 

The §.P.C.K. is doing excellent service by these valuable series of 
popular works. The volumes on the ‘ Early Chronicles of Europe’ do 
not furnish a history, so much as an account of the sources of history. 
Thus Mr. Gairdner tells us about Gildas and Bede, the Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle (originated in the time of Alfred and continued to that of 
Stephen), Florence of Worcester, Eadmer of Canterbury, William of 
Malmesbury, &c., the records of the monastic orders, the friars, and of 
the city; and about historians such as Stow and Holinshed. 

Similarly Mr. Gustave Masson informs us concerning the varied 
sources of French history, so that general readers may from these 
volumes obtain an intelligent conception of the chroniclers upon whom 
historians rely. 

The volumes on the Fathers are short critical biographies, written 
with scholarship and care, and, as a whole, with commendable fairness. 
Thus, concerning Basil, Mr. Travers Smith writes: ‘If we might venture 
to express him in terms of our parties, we should say that he is much 
more addicted to preaching works than our Low Church; much less 
sacramental than our High; much more definite and ecclesiastical than 
our Broad.’ The compendium of Confucianism and of Taouism is lucid 
and scholarly ; but if Laou-tsze was born fifty years before Confucius, 
and Confucius did not visit him until he was fifty-one, the former must 
have been more than a century old; and yet he did not resign his office 
till some time afterwards, and went into retirement, and then travelled 
westward. He, therefore, merited the name Laou-tsze, or ‘ Old Boy,’ by 
which he is known. 
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“The Life of Alexander Duff, D.D., LL.D. By Grores Sire, 
- ©.LE., LL.D., Author of the ‘ Life of John Wilson, D.D.’ 
Vol. If. Hodder and Stoughton. 


Dr. George Smith has certainly failed neither in energy nor in skill in 
‘this second volume of his life of the great Indian missionary. His grasp of 
“his subject is as clear, his method of arranging his materials as admirable, 
as in the first volume. One special disadvantage he labours under; and 

it is one which springs from the very greatness of his subject—the mani- 
fold influence Dr. Duff wielded, and the mode in which he made it his one 
great work and aim to touch all the other leading intellectual influences 
at work in the Indian world. To exhibit him faithfully in relation to all 
these, and yet clearly to bring him forward in his own individual cha- 
racter; to pourtray the process by which he gained the high place that 
he did—becoming in very deed an element which politicians in the highest 
‘places must take fully into account in their more important proposals, 
and yet not to dim or to blur the outline of his features; to keep the bio- 
graphical element in the forefront, and yet to do justice to the historical 
-bearings of it—was a task demanding not only fine sympathy, but most 
minute and extensive knowledge of Indian history and of great Indian 
statesmen, great tact, and that taste which springs only from the prudence 
of true refinement and high motive. These qualities Dr. George Smith 
has exhibited; he has given us a portrait which may take its place by 
the side of some of our most famous biographies. At the close of his first 
volume he left Dr. Duff just returned to India, and beginning work in 
midst of rumours of the contest which issued before long in the Disruption 
of 1848. While the great questions remained merely matters of debate 
between two Church parties, Dr. Duff regarded them as secondary, and 
declined even to deliver himself so decidedly as some would have liked; 
though his more intimate friends knew well how his heart leaned. He 
had his work to do; and he could do it while others debated. And this 
attitude he maintained, notwithstanding that some years before, in the 
tour which he took through Scotland to stir up missionary zeal, he had 
found evidence enough of the evils of which Moderatism had been the 
cause. He met with old men in Ayrshire, who told him that ‘ Burns 
was often blamed for caricaturing sacred things, when, in truth, he was 
giving a most vivid description of sad reality.” A man of Burns’s pious 
training, knowledge of the Bible, and exceeding acuteness, could not fail 
to be struck with the marked contrast between Christianity as expressed 
in the creed, and in the life of a great body of the ministers and people. 
‘Having thrown off the fear of man, and, alas! to somo extent the fear 
of God,’ remarked Dr. Duff, ‘ Robert Burns satirized this state of things 
in their gross literality with all faithfulness. Hence not a few who were 
godly men declared to me their conviction that the description given in 
the ‘* Holy Fair,” of scenes in the administration of the Lord’s Supper, 
was not exaggerated; and the same was asserted of some of what were 
reckoned his more objectionable minor poems. Oh! what these ministers 
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have to answer for at the day of judgment! The mischief that they did 
by lapsing into gross errors in doctrine, and more than loose practices in 
life, is incredible!’ Notwithstanding all this, Dr. Duff contented himself 
with the satisfaction of doing his own work, till the crisis came, then he 
declared himself. At the cost of such deprivation, self-denial, and loss, 
as few men would have faced, he took his stand firmly outside the 
Establishment. The story of the efforts to re-establish the mission as a 
Free Church mission is told with great animation and effect, no less 
than the incidents of his tour through South India, and the homeward 
journey in 1850. Tie years 1850-53, which were spent at home, were 
notable for the power displayed in organization and administration—the 
Free Church missions, as well as its finances, receiving no little aid from 
Dr. Duff. Whether as Moderator of the General Assembly, as a traveller 
in America (where a most enthusiastic welcome was accorded to him), in 
the midst of the horrors of the Indian Mutiny, or of earnest in labours to 
strengthen the native churches, or at home again, and still active in many 
ways to further the cause of missions in Africa as well as in India, we see in 
Dr. Duff the devoted, single-minded man, whose very errors were indi- 
rectly the fruits of his nobleness. If ever a man could be said to have 
a single eye, it was Dr. Duff. The last years of his life were an excellent 
commentary on his earlier ones—the child had been, in the most expres- 
sive sense, father of the man; and his life is all of one piece. It is much 
to the honour of Scotland that she has produced a galaxy of such men; 
rearing such stalwart and indomitable sons, she lays claim to a generous 
praise and sympathy which none but churls would refuse. When we say 
that such is the sentiment powerfully stirred by this life of Dr. Duff, 
we awar it the very highest praise. 

Tho volume is remarkable also, and very attractive, on account of the 
sketches we have of such men as Drs. Burton and Chalmers at home, 
and of Sir Henry and Lord Lawrence, Sir James Outram, and many 
others in India. Dy. Smith brings such men before us with graphic 
touches. and in such a manner as to emphasize the most striking features 
of his immediate subject. Truly, great and good men were Sir James 
Outram and Sir Henry Lawrence. We can never hear too often of their 
Christian labours and self-denials. Sir Henry Lawrence, whilst he was 
still a captain, devoted £400 a year to works of benevolence, most of it 
through such men as Duff and the presert biographer as almoners, and 
Sir James Outram declined to accept, or to have any share in that ‘ blood 
money’ which still leaves a stain on some otherwise honourable names. 
On the whole, the work does full justice to Duff, and to the Free-Church 
cause, with which he was so intimately associated, while there is in it a tone 
of genuine breadth and liberality, which is particularly refreshing. We 
can cordially recommend it, first, as an attractive piece of biography, 
next, as a contribution to Anglo-Indian history, and last, as a proof of 
the power of Free-Church principles to awaken and to sustain the most 
devoted labours in face of the most adverse circumstances. 
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Erasmus Darwin. By Ernst Krause. With Notes by Cuartes 
Darwin. John Murray. 


The substance of this work consists of a translation from the German 
of Ernst Krause of an able essay on the scientific works of Erasmus 
Darwin, the once famous ancestor of the great living naturalist. The 
object of Herr Krause is to show in Erasmus the same views and prin- 
ciples struggling into definite outline which are now universally associated 
with the name of his grandson. His system was, indeed, he claims, ‘a 
most significant first step in the path of knowledge which his grandson 
has opened up,’ though to attempt to return to or revive it in these days 
is described by Herr Krause as ‘a weakness of thought and a mental 
anachronism which no one can envy.’ It will not be denied, we 
think, that the German writer has succeeded in showing that there 
were in Dr. Erasmus Darwin decided tendencies towards evolution- 
ary principles, and in a loose way therefore he may be said to have 
established his main thesis. It may be questioned, however, whether 
much is gained when this has been secured, for there are many other 
writers in whom similar tendencies might be proved to have had exist- 
ence. To purely English readers the main interest of the book will 
consist in the pleasant, ample sketch of the life and character of his 
ancestor which has been supplied by Charles Darwin. We do not fancy 
there is any more likelihood of the poetical works than of the scientific 
system of Erasmus Darwin becoming popular again. It is well toremem- 
ber, however, that at one time they had a very large amount of popularity. 
Readers of the once celebrated Lectures on Moral Philosophy of Dr, 
Thomas Brown of Edinburgh will recall the extent to which they are 
studded with quotations from Darwin’s ‘ Botanic Garden.’ To the present 
generation, however, he has become a name and nothing more, and a 
revival of interest in him is natural, if only in association with the name 
and fame of his grandson. 


Foreign Classics for English Readers. Montaigne. By the 
Rey. W. Lucas Cotuins. W. Blackwood and Sons. 


The usual plan of volumes of this series—one half biography, the other 
criticisms and extracts—is more than usually suited to Montaigne, a writer 
whom we love as much for himself as for his writings, and whose writings 
are all so many revelations of himself. Save, indeed, Horace, whom he 
resembles in so many ways, there is no author, till within the last two 
hundred years, whose attraction for us is so distinctly personal. There is 
no prettier picture in the world than that of the Seigneur de Montaigne in 
his turret-study, penning his moralizings amidst the crash of the religious 
wars as though enthroned upon serene philosophic heights scarcely imag- 
ined not to say scaled, by the men who, ‘ because there is a hailstorm 
overhead, think the whole hemisphere full of storm and tempest.’ The 
philosopher, it is true, is no faultless Epictetus; if he were, we should not 


like him half so well. Fond of ease and fond of self, thcugh capable of at 
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least one ‘remarkable friendship,’ and full of that tender consideration for 
dependants, whether man or beast, which we are told on the best authority 
is a characteristic of the good, he was, it may be admitted, the very reverse 
of what is sometimes styled an ‘earnest’ man. No one was so dear to him 
as Montaigne ; neither friends nor dependants, nor the wife of his bosom, 
nor the young children, whose loss he bears, ‘if not without grief, at least 
without repining.’ Yet, with St. Beuve, we feel quite sure—we have 
indeed evidence to show—that he did his duty quite as well as those who 
made more fuss about it, even if he did refuse to go back to Bordeaux out of 
‘the fresh pure air’ to meet the plague there, at the very close of his two 
years’ mayoralty, and all for some routine work that could be perfectly well 
discharged by deputy. A little hardness towards Montaigne on these points 
is our chief ground of quarrel with Dr. Collins. The very difficult task of 
giving specimen extracts from the essays—difficult, not because they do 
not lend themselves to quotation, but from the impossibility of doing 
justice to that ‘ style bref, mdle, qui frappe « tout coup’—is very credit- 
ably surmounted. Altogether, we are disposed to rank this as one of the 
best volumes of 2’somewhat useful series. 


The History of Napoleon the First. By. Vol Iv. 
Maemillan and Co. 


M. Lanfrey died November, 1877, at the early age “of scales leaving 
his great work unfinished—we presume where this volume breaks off, 
for he had given his sanction to this translation of it. It traces the career 
of Napoleon from the beginning of 1809 to the eve of his Russian expedi- 
tion in 1811. We are not brought much into contact with ‘the Emperor 
himself. The volume is chiefly occupied with the Peninsular War— which 
first successfully stemmed the torrent of his unscrupulous ambition, and 
was the means of his subsequent disasters and overthrow—with the suicidal 
effects of his continental system, and with the strange coquetting between 
Alexander of Russia and Napoleon, both maintaining the pretence and 
courtesies of friendship, while both were preparing for the rupture which 
they saw to be inevitable. The essential falsehood of Napoleon’s cha- 
racter, the unprincipled and impudent lying of his policy, are nowhere 
more strikingly seen. His ambition was so thoroughly unprincipled, his 
mendacity so habitual, that the very sense of justice and trath seems to 
be lacking. His blind infatuation, the unaccountable hesitancy and 
vacillation, which is so often the judicial retribution of a character like 
his, are well brought out. Full justice is done to the sagacious and patient 
genius of Wellington, to the base treachery of Soult towards Massena, 
and, we think, something less than justice is done to the selfish time- 
serving of Alexander. Except in the details of the Peninsular campaign, 
the volume contains no great events or salient points for remark. 

The author’s strong and righteous hatred of the man whose unscrupu- 
lous and insane ambition devastated Europe and ruined France breathes 
in every page. One rejoices that a Frenchman has written such a history 
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if of the scourge of Europe, and can only regret that he was not spared to 
‘complete his history and point its moral in the utter overthrow of perhaps 
the most wicked and remorseless adventurer since Attila. 


The Marquess Wellesley, Architect of Empire. Vol. I. By 
W. M. Torrens, M.P. Chatto and Windus. 

The plan and scope of this work is suggested in its more general title of 
* Pro-Consul and Tribune, Wellesley and O’Connell, Historic Portraits.’ 
In two volumes. The volume before us (the first) is exclusively devoted 
to the former of these two, and does not even take us to the close of his 
distinguished career. We are not, therefore, in a position to be able to 
judge of the work as a whole. In explanation of his reasons for classify- 
ing together men so different in character, and the nature of whose work 
was, to all outward seeming, so little in accord, Mr. Torrens tells us that 
they appear to him the most characteristically representative of ‘ the two 
races long alienated [in Ireland] by evil laws’ of the eminent men known f ?” 


=] 
— 


to him in his earlier years. The illustrious statesman and the unrivalled va 
vdeader of the people presented marked contrast in their ways, habits, 
chgrudters, and-cateers, yet both contributed in different manners to the 
_ reyolution which bas, heen consummated, and which, by dethroning a 4 | 
» dominant caste, ligs raiged'to the level of freedom the community over + 
whom they formerly tyrannized. It is the object of these volumes to ma 
exhibit each of these great men in their habit as he lived. So far a 
as the former of the two is concerned, we may say, without suspicion of J “4 
flattery, that the historic portrait Mr. Torrens has here presented is al 
painted with rare skill and verisimilitude. He writes with the pen of a J ™ 
literary artist, and his work is thus in striking contrast with the rude to 
daubs with which we have been made familiar of late, which seek to the 
compensate by the expanse of their rough canvas for the lack both of Bt 
critical power and artistic perspective. The proper criticism of the work a 


would occupy much space. But we have only room to express in a 
sentence or two our admiration for a work of genuine literary power and 
finish, which may be fitly offered as a model to all writers essaying the A 
task of historic portraiture. We may have more to say when the second 
volume appears, 


Memoirs of Edward and Catherine Stanley. Edited by their : 
Son, Penruyn Sranuey, D.D., Dean of West- 
minster. John Murray. of 


Dean Stanley has done well to republish the memoir of his father, pre- | int 
fixed to a volume of sermons and charges which was given to the world | me 
thirty years ago. It is refreshing to be brought into contact with a man f kn 
so simple and strong in his sense of duty, so lofty and liberal in his | ten 
‘sympathies with all good men—the result of a clear perception of spiritual | spe 
qualities and values, as distinguished from the mere accidents of Church | spe 
and party—and so fearless in his avowal of what he deemed truth and 
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right. With a strong bias for a seafaring life, and with his ardent love for 
natural science, each pointing to pursuits in which natural bias would 
chave kindled that enthusiasm which is the supreme expression of charac- 
ter and sympathy, he was yet predestined to the family living, and became, 
through the force of genuine religion and the sheer sense of duty and 
privilege, almost a model parish minister and bishop. He had strength of 
character to oppose almost alone the Toryism and exclusiveness so cha- 


: racteristic of his class—in many points resembling the present Bishop of 
1 Manchester; and he had weight and force of genuine and unmistak- 
: able Christian character and purpose to command the respect not only 
‘ of those from whom he differed, but of those of his clergy whose very 
different spirit and practices he resolutely opposed. The condition in 
. which he found the diocese of Norfolk adds a melancholy chapter to the 
t history of the Establishment. 

‘ But the feature of the volume that is its novelty, and that, without dis- 


y | Paragement of the bishop, we may say is its charm, is the collection of 
q — extracts from the letters and journals of Mrs. Stanley. In every way they 
are remarkable. They indicate not only.what Sidney Smith designated 
‘a porcelain understanding,’ but qualities of both mind and heart of a 


. very high order indeed. They are full of subtle thought, fine moral dis- 
ve tinctions, suggestive wisdom, broad spiritual estimates, and also a lofty, de- 
e vout, and tender religiousness ; they are full of the seeds of things. For girls 


forming their character, for women living their life, they are an invaluable 
if vade mecum. To read and ponder two or three of these meditations, full 
of wisdom, sensibility, and piety, is more than the hearing or reading of 
many sermons. Great and rare is the privilege of the man who can give 


a 
ie ft the world such a record of both his parents. Short notices of two of 
ce the brothers, Captain Owen Stanley and Captain Charles Edward 


of Stanley, are included. The third brother is the gifted and Catholie- 
kk hearted biographer. Of such parents, what wonder that such sons are 


born ! 

ns A Short Biography of Robert Halley, D.D. With a Selection 
1d from his Sermons. Edited by Roverr M.A. 


Hodder and Stoughton. 


iy The apology for so short and slight a memoir as this which Mr. Halley 
t puts forth is a genuine one. There was nothing more to tell. The mere 
” | chronological facts of a man’s life are soon enumerated, and if his course 
of life be uneventful, as Dr. Halley’s was, any attempt to fill in the 
e- | intervals by padding is futile. Of his intellectual and spiritual history no 
ld {| memorials in the shape of diary or letters are left. Dr. Halley will be 
un | known to the next generation, therefore, only by his books. To his con- 
is | temporaries he was known as a manly, scholarly, robust thinker and 
al | speaker, generous in sympathies, fearless in convictions, and forcible in 
ch | speech. He was a man susceptible of ignition on almost any platform, 
and the explosion was always strong and effective. Jets of eloquence 
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‘would be projected full of the seeds and the inspirations of things. His 
instincts were all with freedom. He never hesitated about his champion- 
ehip through fear either of public opinion or the opinions of his brethren, 
He spoke out boldly the generous sympathies that were in him, and he 
won a high place in popular esteem and a warm place in the affections of 
his brethren. 

The sermons in this volume somewhat disappoint us, partly because 
they are incomplete; for although Dr. Halley largely wrote his dis. 
courses, yet even on the most special occasions he did not write fully, 
but left spaces for extemporaneous completions ; and partly because they 
seem to us inferior in structure and strength to sermons we have heard 
from him. They are, however, robust, like the man, and many will be 
forcibly reminded of his jets of speech, and of the physical momentum 
with which they were propelled. His wit was quiet, his satire keen, and 
his exposure of all shams was unsparing. He was a true, strong man, 
upon whom it was good to rely—a man who by sheer force of keen, 
strong intellect and passion sometimes produced great effects, both on the 
platform and in the pulpit. An admirable portrait is prefixed to the 
volume. 


Politicians of To-day: a Series of Personal Sketches. By T. 
Wemyss Rei. Two Vols. Griffith and Farran. 


This is a remarkable series of vignette pen-and-ink portraits. Written 
originally for a newspaper, they are necessarily brief, but they do not 
therefore fail in any point necessary for adequate portraiture. The 
salient points are well selected, the style is lucid, terse, and elegant, and 
they are conspicuous for their fairness. Mr. Reid does not hesitate 


either in his commendation of what is good in an opponent, or in| 


his censure of what is defective in an ally. As the editor of ‘The Leeds 
Mercury,’ he has had large opportunities of knowledge, and he has in an 
eminent degree that editorial instinct which seizes not only upon inter- 
preting things, but which also places them in their right relation. In his 
hands undeserved obloquy and meretricious popularity are alike brushed 
away. Clever politicians are firmly discriminated from statesmen. Some 
of them, we fancy, must wince as, in the mirror which Mr. Reid holds up to 
them, they see their own vera effigies. In dealing with men like Lord Bea- 
consfield, Lord Salisbury, and the late Mr. Roebuck, for example, Mr. Reid 
has surely anticipated the verdict which, after the fogs and gusts of con- 
temporary ignorance and passion have passed, history will surely pro- 
nounce. On the other hand, the great names of men like Mr. Gladstone and 
Mr. Bright are set in the clear lights of broad historical induction and 
reverential moral homage. Lesser men, like Mr. Forster, Lord Derby, and 
Mr. Cowan, have also full justice done to them. Mr. Reid strikes us as 
eminently just in his estimates of political proportion. He enables us 
unconsciously to classify public men; and it would be difficult, we think, 
either to reverse or seriously to modify the verdicts which he pronounces. 
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He only gives utterance to the instinctive feeling of judicial men of all 
political parties in his severe judgments of the ‘ impartial’ self-seeking of 
Lord Beaconsfield, the humiliating moral failure of Lord Salisbury, and 
the calm, strong principle of Lord Derby. No book of the kind enables 
so just an estimate of our public men, and this is mainly by the author’s 
honest endeavour fairly and fearlessly to present them as they are. Some 
names, that of Mr. Lowe for instance, are conspicuous by their absence, 
and it is not easy to speculate on their omission. But no man can say 
everything. 


Lives of the Leaders of the Church Universal from Ignatius to 
the Present Time. Edited by Dr. Frrpinanp Pirer. 
Translated from the German, and Edited with many 
Additional Lives, by H. M. Maccrackxen, D.D. Two Vols. 
Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark. 


This is a very interesting and useful hagiology. So far back as 1850, 
Dr. Piper, Professor of Theology at Berlin, conceived the idea of ‘a 
common roll of lives for all the days of the year, to be settled on the 
foundation of our common history, and thus to be made a bond of union 
of the churches in all the countries.’ 

The publication of these began in a German year-book, and continued 
for twenty-one years ; and from this they are here reprinted. The idea 
found favour with divines in many countries. Drs. Neaader, Tholuck, 
Ranke, Krummacher, Wiese, Hagenbach, Leo, Bouterwek, Lechler, 
Pauli, Liibke, Otto, Hoffman, Oosterzee, Hare, Heubner, Hundeshagen, 
Pastor Monod, Drs. Lorimer and Macrie, are among the contributors. The 


¥ lives are short, some occupying only two or three pages, none of them ex- 


ceeding fourteen or sixteen. Beginning with Symeon of Jerusalem and 
Ignatius of Antioch, they end with William Wilberforce and Elizabeth Fry. 
The German section, however, has been weeded by the American editor. 
Scripture lives have been omitted, and many peculiarly or locally German 
—more than two-thirds, indeed, of the whole series. Dr. Maccracken, the 
American editor, has added to the forty-eight German lives, filling 540 pages, 
a new series of thirty-seven lives, all but eight of them being American, 
filling 300 pages. This we cannot help thinking a mistake. Fully half of 
them are unknown even by name on this side the Atlantic. Some, again 
—Samuel Davies, for instance—with more than an American reputa- 
tion, are strangely omitted. The principle of allotment—one famous 
man to every five hundred parishes, three to every three thousand—is 
fatal. Great men are not so allotted by Providence. These superfluous 
lives notwithstanding, the collection is one of remarkable value and in- 
terest—a kind of biographical dictionary of a novel and Catholic kind. 
English and American Christians are not likely to allocate the days of 
the year to individual saints, but they will none the less feel interest in 
these records—some of them done with great ability. 
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Memoir of Sir Francis Henry Goldsmid, @.C., M.P. C. Kegan 
Paul and Co, 


* A record by his wife, written with great good taste, of a singularly wise 
and honourable career; chiefly relating the efforts made by Sir Francis 
Goldsmid and his’ co-religionists to secure the removal of Jewish dis- 
abilities, happily crowned with success. It is sadly characteristic that 
the bitterest and most stubborn antagonism was evinced by the Tories 
and the Bishops—all the more honour to Archbishop Whately and Dr, 
Stanley, Bishop of Norwich, the only exceptions among the latter. 

‘ The father of Sir Francis Goldsmid, Mr. Isaac Goldsmid, like his son, 
was a man of singularly Catholic heart, and. freely gave sites upon his 
estate for the building of Christian places of worship. One’s very blood 
boils at the fatuous arrogance of one incident here recorded. 

‘A dignitary in the diocese of Chichester, where Mr. Goldsmid held a 
large property, applied to him to purchase a piece of land for the build- 
ing of a church. Mr. Goldsmid declined to sell the land, but freely 
offered it as a gift for a purpose so sacred. The gift was accepted; but 
after a time another application came from the same quarter for an ex- 
tension: of the grant in order to increase the size of the edifice. Mr. 
Goldsmid regretted his inability to comply with the second request, as: 
there were also on his estate Dissenters of different denominations, for 
whose places of worship he felt it his duty as a landlord to grant building 
plots. This reply was met by a strong remonstrance from the said 
dignitary, who ‘earnestly hoped that Mr. Goldsmid would not think of 
encouraging Dissenters on his estate.” ’ 

Sir Francis was a man of large culture and wide benevolence. A 
citizen who would have been an honour to any country. He vigorously 
sought for his co-religionists in other countries the just liberties secured 
for them in this. Of these efforts the Rev. A. Lowry gives a detailed 
account. 


The Count Agénor de Gasparin. A Biography. Translated 
from the French of Tu. Borex. Hodder and Stoughton. 


* Count de Gasparin, the representative of a historic French family, took 
up his abode in Switzerland on the abdication Louis Phillip in 1848. 
From that time he was one of the leading figures of Swiss Evangelicalism, 
a friend of Vinet, an advocate of voluntaryism, an eloquent lecturer and 
preacher, and graceful writer, and a devout man. His influence was 
great and good. This is a slight, and only a slight, sketch of him. 


Worthies of Science. By Joun Srovenroy, D.D. Religious 
Tract Society. 
‘ Dr. Stoughton sketches the characters of eighteen eminent scientific 


men, beginning with Roger Bacon and ending with Adam Sedgwick. The 
purpose being to show how compatible the highest scientific genius is 
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with devoutest Christian belief and life. This is done by simply exhibiting 
the men as they were. When one thinks of names like Bayle, Pascal, 
Locke, Newton, Faraday, and Brewster, the claim of infidelity to have the 
chief authorities of science on its side is ridiculous enough, Written for 
a popular periodical, these sketches are purposely popular rather than 
scientific. Dr. Stoughton’s style is easy, flowing, and graceful, and hig 
collected sketches will be an admirable gift-book for young people, 


Uncle John Vassar. By his Nephew, the Rey. T. E. Vassar, 
R. D. Dickinson. 


- A record ably and sensibly written of the life of an American evangelist 
and colporteur, who, as an agent of the American Tract Society, was with 
the armies in the Civil War, and who worked in connection with various 
Churches and ministers in the States, through a long life of singular de- 
votedness, faith, and wisdom. It is a record to make even good men blush 
for their own shortcomings. If any man in modern life deserved to be 
ranked with the New Testament heroes of faith, it was Uncle John 
Vassar. 


Cyprus as I saw It in 1879. By Sir Samven W. Baker, M. A., 
F.R.S., &e. Macmillan and Co. 


_ Though we have been almost surfeited with literature respecting Cyprus, 
this work will naturally excite considerable interest, as being a record of 
the personal experience of a distinguished and independent traveller. It 
does not supplant the work of Mr. Hamilton Lang upon England’s newest 
possession, but travels upon different lines. Sir Samuel Baker has 
examined Cyprus in every district, and tested the climate in spring, 
summer, and winter, so that from this point of view his experiences and 
observations should be valuable. This part of the volume we leave 
for the perusal of our readers. It is more interesting at present to note 
the author’s views upon the Anglo-Turkish Convention, with Lord 
Beaconsfield’s supposed grand coup, the acquisition of Cyprus. Sir S. 
Baker says that, if the island had been presented as a ‘bonus’ by the Porte 
to counterbalance the risk we should incur in a defensive alliance for the 
protection of Asia Minor, we could have seen an addition to our colonial 
empire of a valuable island, that would have been not only of strategical 
value, but such that in a few years money and British settlers would have 
entirely changed its present aspect and have created for it a new era of 
prosperity. ‘If England had purchased Cyprus,’ he further remarks, ‘I 
could have understood the plain, straightforward, business-like transaction, 
which would at once have established confidence, both among the inhabit- 
ants, who would have become British subjects, and through the outer 
world, that would have acknowledged the commencement of a great 
future. But, if we were actually found in a defensive alliance with 
Turkey in case of a war with Russia, why should we occupy Cyprus upon 
such one-sided anomalous conditions, that would frustrate all hopes of 
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commercial development, for the sake of obtaining a strategical position 
that would have been opened to our occupation as an ally at any moment ?” 
We apprehend that the truth with regard to this acquisition was 
expressed by a distinguished member of the Opposition in the House of 
Lords, when he said, ‘If we are supreme at sea, Cyprus is not wanted ; if 
we are not supreme, Cyprus will be an encumbrance.’ Sir 8. Baker 
thinks that the advantages of Famagousta, as a powerful fortress, have 
been underrated; at the same time, with regard to the whole matter, he 
admits that ‘ British interests’ in this transaction are represented by 
Cyprus, which we occupy as tenants, paying £96,000 a year for the ruined 
house, and leaving ourselves no balance from the revenue for the neces- 
sary repairs. The author further admits that there is no more difficult 
political associate than the Turk. The English Government is beginning 
to find out that it has already done too much for him. He has always 
traded under false pretences, and made promises of amendment which he 
never intended tokeep. Sir S. Baker believes that Turkey will persist in 
maladministration. Whatever may be her future, she is in all probability 
destined to be the source of a good deal of trouble to us. Butwe must 
refrain from further discussion, and leave this entertaining volume in the 
hands of our readers. The author writes in a fair and judicial spirit, 
when dealing with controverted questions. 


Guienne : Notes of an Autumn Tour. By Aucernon Taytor. 
C. Kegan Paul and Co. 

Mr. Taylor is not to be confounded with the unobservant traveller. 
He tells us much, and in a pleasant way, respecting a district in France 
very little known to Englishmen. He has especially a keen sense of 
architectural beauty, and is an opponent of restoration as generally 
understood. He made a considerable stay at Conques, which possesses 
a grand Norman minster, very dear to archeologists and antiquarians. 
Of the style in which his book is written there is not much to say. Like 
many travellers who set out with a determination to record their experi- 
ences and observations, the writer is inclined to be a little garrulous ; 
and when next he essays a similar work, it would be well for him to study 
the important literary virtue of concentration. But it is something to 
find an intelligent and capable guide, with whom we can make excur- 
sions into one of the most beautiful and romantic provinces of France. 
Much that is picturesque remains yet unexplored—or if explored, still 
comparatively unknown — both in France and other European countries, 


The Great African Island. Chapters on Madagascar. By 
the Rev. James Siprez, Jun., F.R.G.S. With Physical 
and Ethnographical Sketch-Maps and Four Illustrations. 
Trubner and Co. 


This is by far the most complete account of Madagascar that has been 
given to the world. Mr. Sibree went to Madagascar as a missionary of 
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the London Missionary Society in 1863. He has, therefore, had lengthened 
and almost unique opportunities of acquiring information, and from the first 
he seems eagerly to have sought and carefully to have noted it. Not only 
does he tell us more about the present state of Madagascar than any one 
else has done, he has accumulated a vast amount of information concern- 
ing its language, folk-lore, superstitions, manners, and customs, &c., and this 
concerning not only the Hovas, but concerning tribes in remote parts of the 
country, about which very little was known. For the last four years a peri- 
odical called ‘The Antdnanariva Annual,’ printed and published in Mada- 
gascar, originated and edited by Mr. Sibree, has been the repository of 
papers concerning the country and people, contributed by missionaries and 
others. Mr. Sibree has laid these largely under contribution, as well as 
other pamphlets and itineraries published in Madagascar. The discovery 
of the island, its physieal geography and geology, its animal life and 
vegetable productions, the origin and divisions of the people, their 
characteristics, their language, nomenclature, ard curious customs, their 
relationships and industries, folk-lore and popular superstitions, idolatry 
and religious beliefs, and their Christianity, furnish topics for a series of 
chapters of very rich and curious information. Much of it is of great 
value to the ethnologist, philologist, and naturalist, as well as to the 
friends of missions. 

The wise and discriminating remarks about Malagasy Christianity 
especially will commend themselves to all candid men. Mr. Sibree has 
taken, not only a comprehensive, but a sagacious and acute estimate of 
what has and what has not been done. We are sorry that we cannot 
cull from these interesting pages. We have not often read a book so full 
of important and interesting information. 


A Lady's Life in the Rocky Mountains. By L. Brrp. 
With Illustrations. John Murray. 


Miss Bird is literally indefatigable, and she seems everywhere at home. 
Whether in the ‘Sandwich Islands,’ in Iceland, or in America, it is all 
the same to her. Very pleasant were her last two books, especially the 
account of her tour in the Sandwich Islands, where she ventured where 
no European lady—indeed, we are not quite certain whether we should 
not be safe in dropping out the lady —had ever gone before. Here, she 
surpasses herself, travelling alone through the wildest and most unsettled 
regions, with a complete sense of her own power to smooth the rough 
places should they need it. In the month of September she left San 
Francisco by the Pacific Railway, and by that means got to Greeley, in 
Colorado. Then, as the best resource open to her, she proceeded by 
horseback, or mule’s waggon, to the Rocky Mountains, a large extent of 
which she thus traversed. She found that a log cabin in one of the many 
grassy valleys, which open out from the central line of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, could afford a delightful rest of three weeks, which was not, how- 
ever, spent in entire idleness. The p!ace where she had her quarters 
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was some 7000 or 8000 feet'above the level of the, sea and immediately 
behind it was a mountain called Long’s Peak double that height; and 
Miss Bird found the relief she needed in climbing this considerable 
mountain. The only companion she had in this case was a mountain- 
trapper named Jem, who had no good repute—had, in fact, been noted 
as a ruffian and a thief, or worse (and, it would seem, has since come to 
a bad end), but who throughout treated Miss Bird with a delicate con- 
sideration and courtesy, which prove that there was an honest spot in his 
heart. Miss Bird gives many admirable glimpses of the life of the half- 
wild settler in that region, and gives many hints of the possibilities of 
the country. She loves natural beauty and all wild creatures, and is 
never wanting in the power to describe them, and to make the reader a 
sharer of her feelings amid many new and exciting experiences. But, 
truth to say, Miss Bird is too old a traveller to be aught else than 
supremely collected and full of resource. We admire her readiness, her 
power of adapting herself to new circumstances, and to new companions, 
as much as we admire her clear and forcible style, which is seldom dis- 
figured by any of the effusiveness so common to lady-writers, and is 
always dignified and clear, and not seldom elevated and eloquent. Her 
book will be read by thousands with a fresh access of knowledge and of 
pleasure ; for, though the Rocky Mountains have been often done, they 
have never been done more thoroughly, or with more of the sense of the 
writer elevating that of the traveller. 


Celebrated Travels and Travellers. The Exploration of the 
World. By Jutes Verne. With Fifty-nine Ilustra- 
tions and Fifty Fac-similes of Ancient Drawings. Trans- 
lated from the French. Sampson Low and Co. 


We shall not find fault with anybody who prefers Jules Verne as a 
scientific romancer. We frankly confess that, although we have read 
through this big octavo volume—just because we could not leave off--our 
enjoyment of it has not been equal to that of reading ‘Twenty Thousand 
Leagues under the Sea.’ The difference is that between Kean or Macready 
on the stage and in the drawing-room. It is interesting enough to meet 
them anywhere, but most so where they are greatest. Here Jules Verne is 
very much like other men—a grave, careful, exact historian, making no 
statement without authority, and carefully limiting it to his authority. 
Here, however, we have the full benefit of his literary art in the skill with 
which he selects his materials and in the lucidity and vivacity of his style. 

This is the first instalment of a huge undertaking. Jules Verne pur- 
poses to narrate the explorations of all travellers in all ages of the world 
who have contributed to our present knowledge of the surface of the 
earth. Beginning with Hanno and Herodotus, he ends with Livingstone, 
Stanley, and Cameron. The present volume comes down to the planting 

of the American colonies by the English in the seventeenth century; the 
second is to be devoted to the Great Navigators; and‘ the third to ‘ The 
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Explorers of the Nineteenth Century.’ In addition to his own extensive 
knowledge, the author has secured the scientific supervision of M. Gabriel 
Marcel, of the ‘ Bibliothéque Nationale,’ one of the most competent of - 
modern geographers. Throughout the work Jules Verne evinces the 
greatest solicitude for accuracy, and in the many vexed questions con- 
nected with competing claims, and dubious character or conduct, he main- 
tains a most admirable judicial spirit. The narratives are necessarily 
condensed, but the condensation is done in a very masterly way, and the 
romance of travel takes possession of the reader. The volume embraces 
the achievements of the greater travellers, Herodotus, Cosmos Indico- 
pleustes, Benjamin of Tudela, Marco Polo, Columbus, Americus Vespucius, 
Cortes, and Pizarro, Cabot, Drake, Raleigh, Dampier, &c., and also records 
of less known men who added important items of geographical knowledge. 
The patient industry, the instinctive literary genius, the picturesque 
tableaux, and the vivid narration, make the book one of especial interest 
and value. Nevertheless, while we do not love the historian the less, we 
love the romancer the more. 


The Arctic Voyages of Adolf Erik Nordenskjild, 1858-1879. 
With Illustrations and Maps. Macmillan and Co. 


Although this volume is a record of voyages as remarkable as any 
which have been made for many generations, the work accomplished by 
Nordenskjéld seems to excite but a languid interest amongst us. We 
have sent native explorers to the Arctic regions, and awaited with breath- 
less interest the result of their investigations, yet here is a man who has 
accomplished a feat which must be the theme of comment for future ages. 
He has successfully traversed the North-east Passage with one ship, and 
given us the result of his observations. That such a thing was possible, 
geographers of course have long known; but Nordenskjéld has now trans- 
lated the possible into the actual, and no one will begrudge him his 
laurels. He has had a magnificent reception in Japan, where his voyage 
seems to have excited the liveliest interest in the whole population, from 
the emperor downwards. The professor took all possible care to guard 
against failure, every member of his expedition on board the Vega being 
selected for his practical knowledge or skill. Nordenksjéld is a Swede, with 
2 distinguished ancestry, and he himself is entitled to sit in the Swedish 
House of Peers. He was born at Helsingfors, in the year 1832, 
and is thus still comparatively young, although, as the title of his 
work shows, he has had twenty years of Arctic experiences. We are 
to have a much fuller account of his voyages than we yet possess when 
Nordenskjéld arrives in Europe. He is expected to reach here in tne 
course of the next few months. The present narrative has been compiled 
by Mr. Alexander Leslie, of Aberdeen, and its effect upon the readey’ will 
be to whet his appetite for the more extended work. This eminent ex- 
plorer claims that-his expedition of 1861 laid the first foundation of a 
true knowledge of the natural history of the Polar regions; but it has been 
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pointed out that this is scarcely just to Dr. Rink, Torrell, and the many 
other explorers and naturalists who have sailed from almost every country 
in the north of Europe. Yet this and other objections which have been 
taken to certain of his statements detract little from his claims. Besides 
his now ever-memorable voyage of last year, Professor Nordenskjild has 
shown that there is an open sea course to the Yenisei, and has himself 
twice accomplished the passage. This accouut of his operations is most 
interesting and valuable, and it cannot but lead to a much wider appre- 
ciation of his labours. The romance of Arctic travel has taken deep root 
in almost all the European nations, and this last chapter in it is one that 
will assuredly be warmly welcomed. 


Picturesque Europe. With Illustrations on Steel and Wood. 
By the most Eminent Artists. Cassell, Petter, and Galpin. 
This fifth volume completes a work which in its artistic beauty and 

general interest has, so far as we know, no peer in the class to which it 

belongs. Paper, letterpress, and illustrations are beyond all praise. 

These five superb volumes of three hundred pages each are an album on 
a large scale of all that is most sublime and picturesque in the natural 
scenery and architecture of Europe. The full-page steel engravings are 

of a very high order of art; and even still more beautiful are the minor 
wood engravings which adorn and half fill aimost every page. Open 
where one will, something presents itself that delights the eye; read 
where one will, admirable descriptions and well-selected information 
interest and instruct us. The first two volumes are devoted to Great 
Britain; the last three to continental Europe. The present volume con- 
tains Sweden, described by Arthur Griffiths, with illustrations by J. D. 
Woodward; the Tyrol, by T. G. Bonney, with illustrations by Skelton, 
Senior, Fenn, and Williams; Gibraltar and Ronda, by Arthur Griffiths, 
with illustrations by Harry Fenn; Dresden and the Saxon Switzer- 
land, by George Adam Smith, with illustrations by Woodward, Fenn, 
Skelton, and Leitch. Eastern Switzerland, Constantinople, Belgium, 
the High Alps, Granada, and the east coast of Spain, Russia, the Jura, 
Athens and its environs, Holland, and the Danube are subjects of the 
other sections. Few will be able to resist the excitement of these magni- 
ficent volumes, or the cacoethes ambulandi which they inspire. They 
are perhaps the most successful, as they are the most ambitious and 
costly, of the great pictorial undertakings for which the world is indebted 
to Messrs. Cassell. 


Our Own Country: Descriptive, Historical, Pictorial. Tllus- 
trated. Cassell, Petter, and Galpin. 


Having completed for the wealthy the five sumptuous volumes of 
‘ Picturesque Europe,’ Messrs. Cassell have provided for readers of mode- 
rate means a miscellany similar in character, but of humbler pretension. 
This first volume of ‘ Our Country’ consists of a series of chapters, devoted 
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respectively to some centre or representative place. Thus the first chapter 
describes Salisbury Plain and Stonehenge; the second Leeds; the third 
the Cinque Ports; the fourth Dunfermline ; the fifth the Plym, from its 
source to Plymouth. The sixth Crowland; the seventh Ludlow, &c.— 
each, representative of a distinct class of feature, association, and histori- 
cal event. Whether the descriptions are by one or different hands we 
are not told. We have read several of them, and find them exceedingly 
well done; legend and history, antiquarian lore and description, are skil- 
fully blended. Adequate information concerning each locality selected is 
admirably condensed and arranged. The volume is profusely illustrated. 
In addition to full-page illustrations, smaller engravings elucidate almost 
every page. It is an admirable and instructive miscellany. 


Pictures from Bible Lands. Drawn with Pen and Pencil. 
Edited by Samuen G. Green, D.D. Religious Tract 
Society. 


Dr. Green’s addition to the illustrated series of books of travel edited by 
Dr. Manning is in every way congruous. The volume entitled ‘ Those 
Holy Fields’ was necessarily restricted to Palestine proper. The present 
volume includes the adjacent scripture countries—Damascus and Lebanon, 
the Hauran, and the land beyond Jordan; Northern Syria, Cyprus, and 
Asia Minor; Ararat, Babylon, Nineveh, and the Isles of the Gentiles. 
Dr. Green has followed Dr. Manning’s method. Availing himself of all 
accessible sources of information, he has wrought the materials furnished 
by other travellers into a pleasant and flowing narrative, enriched by 
copious extracts, and profusely illustrated by engravings chiefly from 
photographs. Thus Professor Bryce’s ‘ Ascent of Ararat’ in 1876 has been 
laid under contribution, and Dr. George Smith’s and Sir H. Rawlinson’s 
‘ Babylonian Researches.’ Perhaps a little more might have been told 
about Arcadian literature and the Babylonian Tablets, as narrated in 
Professor Sayce’s ‘ Lectures on Babylonian Literature.’ The volume is 
of intense interest, and, like its predecessor, is an admirably illustrated 
drawing-room book. 


Morocco: its People and Places. By Epmonpo bE Amicis. 
Translated by C. With Original Illustra- 
tions. Cassell, Petter, Galpin, and Co. 


We should have been glad to have known a little about the author of 
this vivacious and very pleasant book of travels; but without a word of 
preface, we are earried bodily to Tangiers. Incidentally, we gather that 
he is an Italian, and that he was a member of an Italian embassy—the 
first ever sent—from Tangiers to Fez, the capital of the empire. His 
sketches of the people and the country are clever and interesting, the book, 
however, is one de lwxe—it is an imperial octavo, printed on fine paper, and 
very profusely and cleverly illustrated. Signor Bisco, the artist, was pro- 
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fessionally attached to the expedition. Almost on every page he gives us 
some admirable sketch of character or scene full of oriental picturesque- 
ness and life. The vignettes and full-page engravings are equally good, 
while the translation is both spirited and idiomatic. No one would 
suspect that he was reading a translation. Mrs. Tilton is, we believe, 
the wife of an American artist and a traveller in the East, whom long 
residence in Rome has made familiar with Italian. In both a literary 
and artistic sense it is a handsome volume. 


The Countries of the World. By Rosert Brown, M.A. Vol. IV. 
Cassell, Petter, Galpin, and Co. 


Mr. Brown in this volume tells us about Oceania, New Zealand, Tas- 
mania, Australia, the Malay Archipelego, and Japan. Mr. Brown comes 
here to the paradise of natural beauty, and to the romance of savage life. 
He blends very skilfully history and personal adventure, industries and 
government, social traits and religious characteristics. He tells again the 
story of Pitcairn Island and the mutineers of the Bownty, of the discovery 
and civilization of the Sandwich and other South Sea Islands. Mr. Brown 
gives an account of the French at Tahiti, not very flattering to them, nor 
encouraging as to the natives, who, he says, are rapidly diminishing, and 
the plantations are returning to their natural condition. Mr. Brown might, 
we think, have given a little more prominence to the remarkable trans- 
formations wrought by Christianity. 

He has laid under contribution the latest authorities, and — compiled 
a most interesting and instructive volume. 


The Sea; its Stirring Story of Adventure, Peril, and Heroism. 
By F. Waymrer. Vol. II. Cassel], Petter, Galpin, and Co. 


' The present volume is occupied with the history of ship and shipping 
interests, lighthouses, breakwaters, notable storms, life-boats, wrecking, 
&c. Like its predecessors, it is full of thrilling narrative and anecdote, 
and is profusely illustrated. 


POLITICS, SCIENCE, AND ART. 


Reviews and Discussions, Literary, Political, and Historical. 
By James Speppinc. Kegan Paul and Co. 


A significant addendum to the sub-title of this work tells us that its 
contents are ‘ not relating to Bacon.’ Mr. Spedding’s name is so closely 
associated with Baconian literature that the reminder was not without 
warrant. It is, however, purely explanatory, and only defines negatively 
the nature and range of the essays which the volume contains. We learn 
from the preface that these were written in the ordinary course of what 
we may call the business, or avocation, of a litterateur, or a literary 
critic. Mr. Spedding has collected in this volume a number of papers 
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which he wrote, not because out of the fulness of his heart he felt 
he had a mission to say something which nobody else was likely to 
say in regard to some particular work or enterprise that was brought 
under his notice, but because, through a professional connection with a 
review, some notice or essay was wanted, in the ordinary way of busi- 
ness, which he was able to supply. ‘Almost all these papers were 
written,’ he says frankly in his préface, ‘not because I wanted a subject 
for an article, but because an article on the subject was wanted at the 
time.’ Some people may conclude that, in these circumstances, the 
articles “ wanted” are not likely to be particularly well worth reading ; 
but if they do, they will commit a great mistake. For there is no paper 
in the nineteen essays of which the volume is composed that will not 
approve itself as a faithful and careful piece of literary workmanship to 
all who will take the trouble, without prejudice and without hypocrisy, to 
go over the contents. Mr. Spedding is a writer who conscientiously 
weighs and estimates the work that is before him. During a period that 
now dates back to nearly half a century, he has contributed papers 
on a variety of topics to reviews or periodicals, In bringing together a 
collection of his essays written during that time, he must, of course, 
have felt that subjects that were of prime moment and importance 
when he wrote of them have since faded into comparative insignifi- 
cance. With the occasions which produced the essays has also passed 
the particular value which then attached to them. But the views 
which are set forth in these essays possess, in any case, historical value:; 
and some of them have more than that. Thus, there is a historical] 
element and influence in each case; and we are convinced it will 
be found, apart from all questions and interests of merely temporary 
and transitory interest, that Mr. Spedding’s essays contribute something 
to the permanent interests and judgments to be passed upon men and 
things of the period of which he writes. 

Although some of the later of these essays connect us with the inci- 
dents and controversies of the present time, the earlier of the series carry 
us back to a period that is quite remote from the present. ‘ Henry 
Taylor’s Statesmen,’ with which the work opens, is one of these; and 
there may be even room for doubt if a sound discretion is shown in 
reprinting in 1879 criticism of a book which, more than forty years 
ago, dealt with a condition of things, in regard to government and 
administration, so very different from any existing now. It is not the 
same with the discussions of the questions arising out of the emanci- 
pation of the slaves in the West Indies, although the time when that 
great measure was carried is so far off. ‘The Working of Negro 
Apprenticeship in 1888,’ and ‘The Jamaica Bill of 1839, both contain 
important information and sound discussion that still make them worth 
reading, even forty years after the occasions which produced them. Of 
another order of interest is the article on ‘ Dickens’s American Notes) 
which is a well-informed and perfectly candid piece of criticism, though 
it gave dire offence to the then rising novelist. One reads with a sort of 
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half-sad, half-amused interest, the account which Mr. Spedding gives of 
Dickens’s wrath at the mention of his name in connection with a 
‘ mission ’ as to international copyright. We confess we remain quite as 
puzzled as Mr. Spedding himself seems to have been why there should 
have been such anger stirred by so trivial a cause. An appreciative 
notice of Tennyson’s poems, written before the poet-laureate had been 
crowned with the laurels he now wears, will be read by the admirers of 
Tennyson with sincere satisfaction. Mr. Spedding shows real insight 
and critical acumen, and one reads with equal pleasure the very genial 
notice of poor Hartley Coleridge; although Mr. Spedding has formed a 
higher estimate of the intellectual power of that ill-starred genius and son 
of a genius than many. It is not necessary to particularize the other 
essays and articles; but the reader may feel sure, whichever of the 
number he selects, that he is in the hands of a thoroughly competent and 
careful critic, whe has bestowed trouble in looking for his facts, and who 
marshals them in the lucid order which is a second nature to a logical 
mind. 


Political Studies. By the Hon. Georce C. Bropricx. C. Kegan 
Paul and Co. 


Although Mr. Brodrick tells us in his preface that he has, in the present 
volume, put together only a few out of many political studies to which he 
has given his best thoughts during the last twenty-five years, and although 
the selection has been made under the advice of friends who deemed the 
selected articles worthy of more than ephemeral notice, we cannot say 
that we recognize the raison d’étre of the book. Friends are apt to be 
partial; and ‘articles in the daily press,’ as a rule, are not fitted 
for permanence, especially if they are reprinted with merely verbal 
alterations, as is the case here. The only paper in the volume that has 
not thus seen service before is an able study on ‘The Roman Colonies 
under the Empire,’ but that is not enough to justify a thick volume of 
nearly six hundred pages. Nor can we admit that an author is entitled to 
reprint his daily paper articles and expect his readers to judge of each ‘ by 
the date of its first publication.’ The world is burdened enough already 
with collections of-essays and articles that have seen service in other 
forms; and if journalists were to follow Mr. Brodrick’s example in any 
large number, ‘the world itself would not contain’ the multiplicity of 
works that would issue forth. While saying all this we admit that 
Mr. Brodrick has claims to be heard on political topics. He has poli- 
tical principles which have been obviously formed after careful ob- 
servation and reflection. He writes with force and ability, and says 
many things and adduces many arguments that deserve to be pondered. 
There may be reasons that would justify the publication of a work 
embodying the results of the author’s investigations in book - form, 
and with the unity we usually look for in a book; but they are not, 
as it seems to us, sufficient to justify the republication of articles and 
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letters such as many of those contained in this volume. For example, 
under ‘A Political Crisis in Canada,’ we have a letter Mr. Brodrick wrote 
to ‘The Times’ while the Pacific Railway scandal was still fresh in the 
Dominion. It was admirably suited for its purpose at the time, but six 
years have passed since then, and we fail to see why it should be repro- 
duced now. The same remark applies to the letters on ‘ University Reform, 
now three and a half years old. Of the more elaborate papers, that on 
‘The Irish Land Question’ has already been given to the public, and read 
and commented upon, in the volume of ‘ Recess Studies’ nearly ten years 
ago. The opening paper on ‘ Representative Government,’ again, is 
about a quarter of a century old. With all respect for Mr. Brodrick as a 
thoughtful and vigorous writer, we could have wished he had refrained 
from reprinting the greater portion of the contents of this volume, or that 
he had taken more time and pains to prepare for the press a work con- 
taining fresher materials, or had welded these materials into the unity of 
a complete work. 


Essays on Finance. By Roserr Girren. George, Bell and 
Sons. 


Mr. Giffen’s advance into popularity as an expert in statistical and econo- 
mical topics may seem sudden to those who only know of him since he has 
been commonly spoken of as an authority by the newspapers. Those, how- 
ever, who were aware of ‘the long period of careful and laborious work he 

’ passed through, during which he served his apprenticeship, as it were, to the 
duties which now occupy him, are aware that he did not spring into fame 
without much diligent ‘taking of trouble.’ He now enjoys the reward of his 
previous researches, and it is because of these that what he now gives forth 
to the world comesstamped with some sort of authority. The fourteen essays 
of which the volume before us is composed, have been written at various 
periods during the last dozen years. ‘ Mr. Gladstone’s Work on Finance’ was 
prepared as long ago as 1868; and although the materials were then fully 
available on which a judgment could be passed on the financial genius of 
the Liberal leader, it is probable that if written more recently there might 
have been some differences. This remark applies also to ‘ The Liquida- 
tions of 1873-76,’ for since 1876 the liquidations have continued up till 
almost the present time. It is different with the first essay in the volume 
on ‘The Cost of the Franco-German War of 1870-71,’ which is an ad- 
mirable example of lucid exposition and thorough investigation. Some of 
these essays are already widely known, having been read at meetings of the 
‘Statistical Society, after which abstracts of and discussions upon them ap- 
peared in the daily and weekly newspapers. There are a good many 
points as to which economists will not be completely at one with Mr. 
Giffen in his essays on ‘ Foreign Competition’ and on ‘ Recent Accumu- 
‘lation of Capital in the United Kingdom.’ Itis the temptation of the 
economical mind to be dogmatic, and we cannot but think that Mr. 

Giffen has sometimes yielded to it, and expressed probable conclusions 
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in too sharply accentuated a shape. Finance is nothing, he says, if 
not scientific; but it is not scientific in the precise sense in which the 
exact sciences are so called. There is an element of contingency in 
it, just because—as with political economy—there are so many con- 
ditions, social, moral, and individual, which bear upon and affect it. 
Apart from the qualifications which such considerations might lead us 
to apply to Mr. Giffen’s work, we give hearty welcome to the present 
volume, the contents of which will seem dry to the merely general 
reader, but the importance of which will be at once recognized by those 
who have knowledge of financial and statistical matters. 


Oratory and Orators. By Wituiam Matuews, LL.D. From 
the Seventh American Edition. Hamilton, Adams, and 
Co. 


We are not sure that Dr. Mathews has adopted the best arrangement 
possible for his subject, or that he has in all respects treated it with the 
fulness and finality desirable; but there can be no doubt that he has 
written a most agreeable and informing book. He thoroughly understands 
the advantage of illustration, and has drawn, from a very wide field, 
admirable stores of instance and anecdote. He has carefully traversed the 
extensive records of oratory, both English and American, and has culled, 
with great art, what he deemed best and most typical. ‘Of the essential 
nature of oratory,’ he has not much to say that is original ; but he has 
done well in his decisive assertion of the need of moral conviction and 
impression, in other words, of a personal atmosphere ‘to the highest 
results of oratorical effort.’ ‘ Language,’ he says, ‘is only one of the media 
through which moral convictions and impressions are conveyed from the 
speaker to the hearer. There is another and more spiritual conductor, a 
mysterious, inexplicable moral contagion, by means of which, indepen- 
dentiy of the words, the speaker’s thoughts and feelings are transmitted 
to his auditory. This quality—call it personal magnetism, call it a Divine 
afflatus, call it, with Dr. Bushnell, a person’s atmosphere, or what you will 
—is the one all-potent element which, more than any other, distinguishes 
the true orator. It is an intangible influence, an invisible efilux of per- 
sonal power which radiates from the orator’s nature like heat from iron ; 
which attracts and holds an audience as a magnet draws and holds steel 
filings ; and no physical gifts, no mere intellectual discipline, no intellec- 
tual culture, however exquisite or elaborate, will enable him to do with- 
out it.’ Nothing could, perhaps, better illustrate the peculiar effect of the 
voice as a stimulative reflex influence on the wielder of it, than the anecdote 
here given of Madame Talma. On the whole, though Dr. Mathews has 
not produced a strictly scientific and formal treatise on rhetoric, he has 
given us what may have more influence, a volume full of excellent 
counsel, so enlivened by story and anecdote that it must recommend itself 
to a very large class of readers. 
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‘Mind in the Lower Animals, in Health and Disease. By W. 
Lauper Linpsay, M.D. In Two Vols. C. Kegan Paul 
and Co. 

Two large volumes, aggregating more than one thousand pages, pretty 
closely printed, and wholly given to facts and remarks about the ‘lower 
animals,’ will, we are greatly afraid, be caviare to the general reader. Dr. 
Lauder Lindsay, it is very obvious, has a tender heart for the whole 
animal creation, and if his counsels were put in practice it would be well 
for both the higher and the lower members of the series. We doubt, 
however, if his magnum opus will have the good effect which a much 
smaller book might have produced. His readers will be thankful to him 
for providing them with an index ; and as in this case the index occupies 
seventy-three pages of small type, we can well believe that the work of 
compiling it occupied him, as he tells us, ‘several months.’ It seems 
that in the view of the author the work before us is a ‘condensation of 
four or five volumes into two,’ so we may be thankful he has been so con- 
siderate as to confine himself within his present limits. There can be no 
question that he has brought together an immense mass of materials 
illustrative of ‘ mind in the lower animals,’ both in health and in disease, 
and many, we can well believe, will find the work serviceable for consul- 
tation. Only those people, however, who find dictionaries pleasant 
reading will not stumble over these volumes. The work is, in reality, a 
vast encyclopedia of facts and statements bearing upon animals and their 
treatment, but put together without order and without any seeming sense 
of proportion, for there is no subordination or classification even of the 
encyclopedic kind. The author tells us he expects readers from a very 
wide class, or series of classes—from ‘physicians and metaphysicians, 
travellers and naturalists, sportsmen and veterinarians, theologians and 
moral philosophers, critics of all kinds, as well as members of that 
unlimited heterogeneous class, the general public.’ We hope he will not 
be disappointed, for the book has a value ofits own, and in parts it is full 
of interest. We cannot, however, conceive that it will be consecutively 
read through by even the most enthusiastic lover of the lower animals. 


The Chemistry of Common Life. By the late Prof. Jouyxsron. 
A New Edition revised and brought down to the Present. 
Time by A. H. Caurcu, M.A. William Blackwood and 
Sons. 


The appearance of a new edition of a popular work of science twenty- 
five years after its first publication is the best proof of its real worth, both 
for its accuracy of scientific statement and its agreement with the law of 
progress the particular science has followed since it came before the world. 
In an eminent degree is this the case in the present instance. ‘The Che- 
mistry of Common Life’ was to many the revelation of a new world, . 
showing how closely science touched the commonest things in and around 
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us; and so accurate was it that, spite of what chemical research has done 
since, the first edition still remains of substantial value. This edition ap- 
pears to have been carefully revised, and to have been brought fairly 
abreast of the science of the day. We have noticed, indeed, one or two 
assertions the authority of which appears to us to be doubtful, and we 
think it would have been well if Mr. Church had challenged a little more 
boldly some of Professor Johnston’s positions; but the reserve which the 
editor has imposed upon himself is a fault on the right side, as he has 
thereby preserved more fully the very tone and spirit of the best work of 
an able man too soon called to his rest. We may add that the chapter for 
which the editor is entirely responsible, ‘The Colours we admire,’ is 
well up to the high level of the rest of the work. 


Gleanings from the Natural History of the Ancients. By the 
Rey. H. Houcuron, M.A. Cassell, Petter, Galpin, and Co. 


The title of this interesting book very accurately expresses its contents. 
In no very systematic way the writer has gathered together the natural 
history notices to be found in ancient, principally Greek and Latin, 
authors; and, aided by a rather copious selection of anecdotes, has 
produced a most readable work. After a short general dissertation, he. 
begins with the domesticated animals, giving a longer list than at first 
we might expect, for it includes such animals as monkeys and elephants, 
as well as those we more ordinarily think of as trained companions of 
man. And yet no doubt the ancients did pay a great deal of attention to 
such animals. The existence of different races of dogs employed for 
various purposes, such as the chase, war, and home protection, is shown 
from Assyrian and Egyptian sculptures, which at a glance reveal the 
mastiff, the greyhound, and other types with which we are now so 
familiar. The various races of cattle and horses, with the camel, ass, 
and mule, also come under review, as do also hares and rabbits, fowls, 
pigeons, parrots, fish, and lastly bees; about all of which interesting 
information is given. From these the transition is easy to the wild 
animals—the lion, hyena, wild elephant, birds, and fish, with stories of 
modes of capture. 

Although the book is essentially a popular one, Mr. Houghton has 
evidently a large knowledge of his subject; and even the well-read 
classical student could often, by reference to its pages, refresh his memory 
and get valuable hints that would throw light on some of the difficult 
allusions he may meet with in his reading. 


Animal Life: being a Series of Descriptions of the Various 
Sub-Kingdoms of the Animal Kingdom. By E. Percevan 
Waraicut, M.A., M.D. With Illustrations. Cassell, Petter, 
Galpin, and Co. 


This handsome volume aims to ‘combine a popular story-book about 
animals aid a scientific manual.’ It is intended for ‘ that large class of 
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readers who, while they take an intelligent interest in the study of natural 
history, have but little taste for the technical details which would naturally 
form the bulk of a scientific manual on the subject.’ It is chiefly devoted 
to mammals and birds. Dr. Wright is an accomplished naturalist. He 
has, of course, laid under contribution all available authorities, and intro- 
duced plentiful quotations and anecdotes from books of travel. The 
volume is as readable as it is instructive. As a popular compendium of 
natural history it will be as attractive to the family as useful to the student. 
It is profusely illustrated. 


Science for All. Edited by Rosert Brown, M.D., Ph.D. 
Illustrated. Cassell, Petter, Galpin, and Co. 


Dr. Brown’s second volume contains a great variety of papers, such as 
‘The Northern Lights,’ by G. W. von Jungelmann ; ‘The Mathematics 
of Plants,’ by George Dickie, M.A.; ‘How the Wind changes,’ by R. J. 
Mann, M.D.; ‘Dreams,’ by Robert Wilson; ‘ Why the Sea is Salt,’ by 
W. A. Lloyd; ‘A Glass of Wine,’ by Professor F. R. E. Lowe; ‘ Voyages 
in Cloud Land,’ by P. C. Hepworth; ‘The Chemistry of Water,’ by J. 
Falconer King ; ‘ What are Stars made of, by William Ackroyd; ‘ Teeth,’ 
by Andrew Wilson, Ph.D. These are but specimens of the variety, inte- 
rest, and instructiveness of the sixty popular scientific papers which the 
volume contains, the descriptions being well illustrated by diagrams, 
drawings, &c. 


Cassell’s Natural History. Edited by P. Marriy Duncan, 
M.B., F.R.S. Vol. III. Illustrated. Cassell, Petter, 
Galpin, and Co. 

In this new volume Professor Garrod contributes the section on Ungu- 
lata; Mr. Dallas the section on Rodentia; the Editor the sections on 
Edentata and Marsupialia; and Mr. Bowdler Sharp the section on Aves. 
While the teaching is strictly scientific, it is made popular and interesting 
by historical information, anecdotes illustrating the habits of animals, 
and sketches of travel and adventure; the whole being profusely illus- 
trated. The volume is replete with the romance of natural history. 


The Higher Life in Art. With a Chapter on Hobgoblins by the 
Great Masters. By Wyxe Bayuiss, F.S.A. David 
Bogue. 

Mr. Bayliss is a suggestive writer, with delicacy of perception, elevation 
of thought, and, occasionally, considerable force and subtlety of expression. 
He is, at heart, an artist too, and, in some degree, that is why he fails as a 
thoroughly reliable critic. For while he aims at the utmost simplicity of 


statement and illustration, he is constantly tempted into sheer fantastic- 


ality and affectedness, of which the present volume is almost one con- 
tinuous illustration. We read on, gratified and admiring, while he states 
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his problems, and faney that he is about to exhibit distinctions of real and 
enduring character, when, presto! he is off on the back of a conceit, and fails 
to return to make clear to us the main thesis. In one part of this volume 
we are led to believe that Mr. Bayliss holds ‘ the higher life of art’ to lie 
merely in some external truth to nature, some faithfulness of perception 
as represented in various media, whether colours of the painter, marble of 
the sculptor, or words of the poet. And he decidedly shows ingenuity in 
illustrating the various capacities of the various arts in representation, 
though we could prove, had we space, that there is nothing final in his 
dividing lines, and that the arts, like other subtle elements, oscillate and 
shade into each other, and that a great genius is usually one who shows a 
possibility of extending at some point the lines of the one into those of the 
other. And though Mr. Bayliss has dwelt on some ‘truth to nature,’ as 
the ‘higher life in art,’ in the first part of the volume, we find at page 
148 the avowal that, of objective and subjective, the latter is the higher, and 
that its realization should be the aim of art. Now, so far as we can see, 
the truth on this point may be simply stated: there is but one truth for 
art-emotion; and its absolute demand is that all the associative elements of 
form, figure, and so on, shall be in harmony with it. The poet may 
even use a figure which shall be opposed to the demonstrated truth of 
nature or science, and yet it shall express truly that commonalty of the 
heart which is the world primal to him. Has David's figure of the sun 
coming forth like a bridegroom to run a race become a ‘ hobgoblin ’ with the 
' advance of science ? And we are doubtful whether that figure of Cowper’s— 


The bud may have a bitter taste, 
But sweet shall be the flower, 


deserves all the scorn Mr. Bayliss heaps upon it, because it has been found 
to convey fitly a phase of certain great Christian experiences. And, liter- 
ally, the buds of certain fruit-bearing plants are bitter to the taste, while 
the final form of the flower—the fruit—is sweet. Because Mr. Bayliss 
in his first so-called sonnet—which is truly beautiful—is utterly untrue to 
the form, was he guilty of a hobgoblin? And if not, why not? That— 
trifle as it seem—will lead to the root of the question. We cannot, how- 
ever, follow the subject further here. Mr. Bayliss is versatile, ingenious, 
suggestive, and we have read his clever book with not a little pleasure and 
profit. 


A Series of Character Sketches from Dickens: being Fac- 
similes of Original Drawings. By Frep Barnarp. 
Cassell, Petter, Galpin, and Co. 


Half-a-dozen lithographic plates of very great excellence, both as con- 
ceptions of character and.as works of art. Mr. Barnard’s embodiments 
are almost equal to those of Dickens himself. Mrs. Gamp by the fireside, 
with a black bottle on the mantel-piece, her apron half lifted to her eye, 
in the very act of protesting to Mrs. Harris, and her umbrella and bonnet. 
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within reach, is as perfect a rendering as one can well imagine. Alfred 
Jingle, Esq., seated on a three-legged table, seedy, jaunty, with a would-be 
respectable air and ahalf-meditative, half-resolved attitude, is equally good : 

_ it is an irreverent and irresistible suggestion of Lord Beaconsfield in his 
early days, with his curly black hair and Israelitish cast of feature—only. 
as he would have been had his destiny been to cry Old clo’. Bill 
Sikes is another type, perhaps the best in the collection, only in ex- 
treme contrast—fierce, truculent, like a reprobate coalheaver, with a 
stout bludgeon in his hand, and his dog, evidently familiar with it, 
pressing his head hard against the wall and showing his teeth, with 
almost more of human expression in his face than in Sikes himself, 
who, however, contemplates the dog with just a latent glance of kind- 
ness but playing over a terrific blackguardism. Little Dorritt sits 
at her window in her garret prison, ethereal in her beauty, wrapped 
in dreamy thought, exquisitely pure and lofty in expression, with her poor 
bits of belongings—her broken looking-glass and wooden table and sewing 
about her—but she a thousand leagues away in her day-dream. A mos 
touching and masterly rendering—Dickens deepened and etherealized. 
Sidney Carton, standing on the top step of the guillotine ladder, with a 
grand, worn, prophetic face, full of his inward vision of what his own 
beloved ones and their children will think of his heroic act. And Mr. 
Pickwick seated under the oak, with plate and bottle before him, a glass 
of whiskey-punch in his hand—Wardle and Tupman invisible—a face 
radiant with benighity and rippling with smiles, portly, and satisfied with 
himself and with the world. A canital embodiment of his character. The 
only drawback is that it disturbs the type which Mr. Seymour has so 
firmly established. Mr. Barnard could scarcely have selected half-a-dozen 
more distinctive types of character. Mrs. Gamp and Little Dorritt, 
Alfred Jingle and Mr. Pickwick, Bill Sikes and Sydney Carton, are about 
as far removed from each other as is imaginable, and he has been wonder- 
fully successful with them all. Among the many illustrators of Dickens 
he may claim a foremost place. 


The Gamekeeper at Home. With Illustrations by Caarues 
Wuyrwrer. Smith, Elder, and Co. 

The ‘ Gamekeeper at Home’ is destined to be an English classic. The 
publishers have, therefore, done well to give it a place among illustrated 
‘Christmas books. Mr. C. Whymper has supplied for it forty exquisite 
vignettes, designed and engraved with much artistic skill. But why make 
the gamekeeper himself do duty twice, first as frontispiece, then again at 
page 11? 


Men of Mark. A Gallery of Contemporary Portraits. Sampson 
Low and Co. 


The fourth series sustains both the excellency of its portraits and the 
‘interest of its subjects. Among the latter are Dean Stanley, Lord Penzance, 
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W. P. Frith, Professor Huxley, Birket Foster, Thomas Faed, the Earl 
of Carnarvon, Thomas Hughes, Sir Fitzroy Kelly, Bishop Lightfoot, the 
Crown Prince of Germany, &c. 


The International Portrait Gallery. Cassell, Petter, Galpin, 
and Co. 


Messrs. Cassell have followed the four volumes of their National Portrait 
Gallery by a uniform volume devoted to eminent men of other nations. 
The portraits are executed in the same style, and the letter-press memoirs 
are constructed on the same model; both are of a very high character. 
The portraits are artistically coloured, and the memoirs are written with 
what we may call a kindly impartiality. The contents of the present 
volume are the Emperor of Germany, Gambetta, the Czar of Russia, 
Osman Pasha, the Emperor of Austria, Bismarck, Midhat Pasha, Andrassy, 
President Hayes, Moltke, Garibaldi, Victor Hugo, Macmahon, Abdul 
Hamed, Todleben, Humbert King of Italy, Dr. Déllinger, Longfellow, 
the Grand Duke Nicholas, and the Marquis of Lorne. 


The Book of Job. Illustrated with Fifty Engravings from 
Drawings. By Sir and with Explanatory 
Notes and Poetical Parallels. James Nisbet and Co. 


No book of Scripture lends itself to the illustration of the artist, or to the 
imagination of the poet, more richly than the Book of Job. It is, perhaps, © 
our very highest possession in the literature of poetic imagination, while 
its grand religious conception, and the dramatic working out of it, are 
full of tragic elements. It is scarcely a disparagement to any artist 
to say that he does not rise to their level. And yet Sir John Gilbert 
has given us some very artistic conceptions. His illustrations are 
vignettes reproduced in wood engravings by Whymper, Dalziel Brothers, 
and others. He very wisely selects little bits suggested by some 
passing phrase or allusion, and by fine imagination and truth of draw- 
ing charms us much ; especially as the engraver has done full justice to 
them. But one thinks of what genius might make of the suggestions of 
the Book of Job if fully grappled with in genre pictures. Some of the 
bits here, such as the group of the ‘ Patriarch and his Family,’ ‘ Bereave- 
ment,’ and ‘ The Council of Despair,’ are very suggestive and true; but it 
is like looking at a landscape through a telescope. The literary editorship 
does not attempt much. The old conclusionsas to the antiquity of the book 
are accepted; the speculations of even orthodox critics like Delitzsch are 
not even alluded to. The poetical parallels of the appendix are very 
interesting ; they indicate the depth and intensity of the hold that the book 
has taken. Altogether it is an elegant table book, with much of artistic 
feeling and fancy. 
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Gilpin’s Forest Scenery. Edited, with Notes and an Introdue- 
tion, by Groner Francis Heats. Sampson Low and Co. 


. The Rev. William Gilpin, vicar of Baldre, in the New Forest, was born 
in 1724 and died in 1804. He wrote ‘twenty-four volumes descriptive of 
various parts of Great Britain and their picturesque beauty. The first— 
observations on the River Wye—won the commendation of the Poet Gray, 
‘and encouraged him to produce other works of the same character. His 
book on ‘ Forest Scenery’ was his best. It was published in 1791, having 
been written ten years earlier, and revised with great care. It was success- 
ful, and a second edition was published in 1794, a third in 1808—four 
years after the author's death—and a fourth, edited by Sir Thomas Dick 
Lauder, in 1834. Gilpin revised each edition and made important altera- 
tions, but for some reason or other, Sir T. Dick Lauder’s edition was 
simply a reprint of the original edition of 1791, overloaded, as Mr. Heath 
tells us, by irrelevant editorial notes. The present edition includes all the 
author’s additions and revisions. It is purely descriptive. Every variety 
of woodland and forest scenery is characterized, the author being not so 
much a scientific botanist as an artistic expositor of the picturesque, both 
in detail and in combination. The twofold charm of the work is its minute 
observation and its literary style, the latter being natural, simple, strong, 

and graphic; these qualities being combined with a manly beauty which 
scarcely can be either analyzed or described—what beauty can ?—the 

style and the theme admirably fitting each other, so that the nearest 
approach to the undefinable enjoyment of forest beauty and atmosphere is 

to read Gilpin. Mr. Heath’s enthusiasm for trees has led him to re-edit a 

work which has somewhat fallen out of sight, but to which the present 

edition will probably restore somewhat of its early popularity. Mr. Heath 

has done his work with enthusiasm and good taste ; and the publishers 

have sent it forth in an elegant form, and richly illustrated. 


The Magazine of Art. Vol. II. Cassell, Petter, Galpin, and 
Co. 


Nothing is more difficult to describe than a miscellany. Here is a 
miscellany of papers, biographical, descriptive, and critical, devoted to art ; 
with illustrations, reproducing pictures ancient and modern, and artistic 
bits of various kinds. The galleries of the year are criticised; countries 
are sketched from an artistic point of view; schools ancient and modern 
are characterized; old artistic names are recalled, and new ones are 
introduced or made more familiar. Wood-engraving, architecture, metal- 
work, &c., have also a place. Among the contributors are Henry Black- 
burn, W. W. Fenn, H. Schiitz Wilson, George Wallis, Sydney Hodges, 
Wyke Bayliss, Seymour Haden, &c. It admirably sustains the reputa- 
tion of the first volume, and fills a niche of its own. To art-lovers and 
amateurs it will have both interest and value. 
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‘The Amateur Poacher. By the Author of ‘The Gamekeeper 
at Home.’ Smith, Elder, and Co. 


The author of this volume, who has already‘made us his debtor, is not 
only a minute and patient observer of nature, but possesses that touch of 
poetry and imagination without which details of rustic life would be dry 
and wearisome. He has been compared to White of Selborne; but there 
are points of unlikeness. White has possibly more knowledge of a recon- 
dite kind; but he lacks what we have so plentifully here, the little 
felicities which proceed from no trick of expression, but from delicacy ot 
intuition and from the subtle penetration which characterizes it. This very 
element would, we fear, stand in the way of our author becoming an 
exhaustive scientific writer. However that may be, his books so far are 
less valuable for their scientific result than for the personal sympathy 
which he evokes in us towards what may not have hitherto interested us, 
or may, indeed, have repelled us. A score of illustrations of this might 
be given had we space, which we have not; but this is the less to be re- 
gretted, because we would fain send many of our readers to the little 
volume itself. It is not a continuous treatise; it fails, indeed, in some 
details in the chronological order which it professes ; but it is full of un- 
consciously picturesque description and fine touches of fancy; and now and 
then a gleam of humour and pathos shoots across the page very effectively, 
The author, too, has an extensive knowledge of local beliefs and super- 
stitions, and can use it well. On the whole, it is one of the most delightful 
books of the kind we have recently met with, showing how, to the open 
heart and eye, a hedgerow is a mighty world. 


Attic Nights. By Cuartes Chatto and Windus. 


Mr. Mills adopts the machinery, ‘and, at’ the expense of frequent ana- 
chronisms, the characters, of the famous ‘ Noctes Ambrosiane,’ and thus 
delivers his criticisms on men, books, and things, many of them purely 
contemporary; and yet the shepherd and his interlocutors of fifty years 
ago are made to talk about them. For instance, the shepherd quotes 
Dr. Carlyle’s Autobiography, published in 1860; the theories of Darwin, 
Mr. Herbert Spencer, and Huxley are discussed; books like Professor 
Blackie’s ‘Four Phases of Morals,’ Hamilton’s ‘Lectures on Metaphy- 
sics,’ Freeman’s ‘Growth of the English Constitution,’ Longfellow’s 
Poems, Van Laun’s ‘ History of French Literature,’ &c., are referred to. 
One does not lose the sense of this incongruity. Mr. Mills would, we think, 
have done better to have devised his own interlocutors, if he preferred 
such a medium of criticism. He is well read, acute, and vigorous, and 
delivers himself of valuable criticisms upon a thousand subjects; but 
there is a great deal of unnecessary surplusage, through the machinery 
chosen. 
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Cassell’s Library of English Literature. Cassell, Petter, Galpin, 
and Co. 


‘ Mr. Morley devotes the present volume to the shorter prose works of 
English literature from the fourteenth century to the nineteenth. Be- 
ginning with Sir John Mandeville’s travels in 1856, he comes down to 
Hazlitt and Sydney Smith. Of such a miscellany it is impossible to speak 
in detail. Mr. Morley gives us a clear and complete account of each work, 
and illustrates it by well selected passages. 


Florilegium Amantis. Selections from the Writings of Coventry 
Patmore. Edited by Ricnarp Garnett. George Bell 
and Sons. 


Mr. Coventry Patmore is essentially a poet of quiet English life. He 
realizes all its prosaic circumstances, skilfully ignores them, or uses only 
such an aspect of them as will harmonize with his sentiment. And he is 
a master of sentiment so controlled by the sense of propriety and pro- 
portion that his poems not only reflect English life, but faithfully idealize 
it, without any of that effusive and over-excited imagination which seems 
‘so alien to the decorous aspect of the life itself. ‘The Angel of the House’ 
is perhaps his most typical work. But Mr. Coventry Patmore, though 
far from diffuse, inclines to work on large canvasses. As the intensest 
form of poetic conception is denied him, he effects his purposes by a mul- 
titude of little circumstances, all viewed from one predominant mood, and 
made to render, by skilful subordination to this, the sense of calm com- 
pleteness. Mr. Richard Garnett has done a greai service in collecting 
and editing this beautiful volume. It does not need to be said that it 
is done with care and taste; it is done with such insight and critical 
wisdom that the most ordinary reader, who would never have laboured 
through Mr. Patmore’s volumes, will be able to carry away not only a 
clear idea of Mr. Patmore’s genius, but also a very vivid impression 
of his uniqueness as an English poet. This result indicates the fine art of 
editing of this kind. The volume is as beautiful in all that pertains to 
its get up as the poems are refined and tender. 


Catullus, Translated into English Verse. By T. Hanrt-Daviss, 
Bombay Civil Service. C. Kegan Paul and Co. 


. In a Preface and Introduction (together of thirty-four pages), the author 
at once explains his motives and apologizes for the ‘feeble attempt to 
popularize still further the productions of so unique and radiant a genius’ 
as Catullus. The work, he tells us, was mainly composed in the intervals 
of the labours of an Indian official life. His object in publishing it was 
not only admiration for the poet himself, but the consideration that ‘the 
translations of Catullus are markedly few in number.’ He thinks, never- 
theless, that Catullus is ‘ peculiarly untranslatable.’ That the poet, who 
died comparatively young about fifty years before the Christian era, was 
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man of wit and genius is not to be denied. Many of his longer pieces, 
especially the Epithalamium on tbe marriage of Vinia to Manlius (LXx1.), 
‘of Peleus and Thetis (uxrv.), the justly famous ‘ Atys,’ or ‘ Attis’ (Lx), 
‘and the curious and difficult elegy entitled ‘Coma Berenices’ (txvt.), 
have attained a reputation equal to that of any of the best poets of the 
Augustan age. But the great blot on Catullus is his obscenity. His mind 
was evidently that of a depraved sensualist, and some of his odes have 
‘been by necessity passed over in this work. The truth is, Catullus is an 
author for scholars and critical students of the language rather than for 
young students or for ordinary readers. That, probably, is the real reason 
why English translations of this author are few, rather than from any 
inherent difficulty in the task. 

In his translation of the minor pieces the author has adopted an easy 
and elegant rhyme, and the poet’s meaning and spirit is, in all the pieces 
-we have examined, very happily conveyed. In the Atys alone, which he 
calls, perhaps justly, ‘a poem unequalled in the whole range of classical 
literature,’ he has essayed to reproduce the metre (galliambic) in English 
verse, according, however, ‘to the Tennysonian rather than to the Catullian 
form of galliambics.’ A short extract will suffice as a specimen: for our- 
‘selves, we confess a misgiving as to these unmanageable metres ever falling 
smoothly on the English ear— 


* Of a sudden all the rout with quivering tongues began their yelling, 
_ Bellow back the timbrels light, the hollow cymbals echoing ring, 
_ And with eager feet the chorus rush to ascend green Ida’s hill. 
With them raging, breathless, wandering, all aoe mind distraught with 
madness, 
Atys with the timbrel hurries through all iain groves their guide, 
As the steer unbroken flees the burden ponderous of the yoke.’ 


New Poems. By E. W. Gossz. C. Kegan Paul and Co. 


Mr. Gosse’s new poems raise a very peculiar question. Herder was 
wont to say that the epoch of decadence had begun when poetry became 
mostly an affair of form. There can be no doubt that Mr. Gosse has not 
a little of the poet’s inspiration ; but that it is lessened, and notincreased 
by his strivings after refinements of form, exotic or other, can hardly be 
denied. No ordinary direct and simple expression will content him. He 
would rather not be like other people, even although echoes of Mr. 
Tennyson’s blank verse, and of Mr. Swinburne’s choruses, haunt him, no 
less than some subtle refrains of the sweeter singers of lyrics of many 
lands. Perhaps Heine is amongst these; perhaps Béranger. We had 
fancied that the lesson of ‘ King Eric’ would not have been so far lost. 
Mr. Gosse has lyrical faculty; but it must be more and more frittered 
away, if he fails to make bolder approaches to the language ‘ understanded 
of the people.’ Even his own friends cannot refrain from using the 
word frigid in reference to a good deal in this book; and they admit 
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that it fails to fulfil the promise of his earlier ones. Mr. Gosse has’ 
certainly shown here a great command of instruments; but no closer 
access to the heart. Even when he turns away for a moment from the 


Gods blowing horns of mellow leisure, 


to such poems as those on ‘Dartmoor’ and ‘ Beachy Head,’ we feel the 
lack of freshness—the air comes to us refined through the warmth of the 
study—it is the self-conscious poet who guides us. ‘The Ballad of Dead 
Cities’ is a conspicuous example and illustration of what we have said; 
and if his ‘ Sonnet in Dialogue’ (chaste and clear in outline as it is, with 
its whiff ofclassical grace) further extends its infectious influence in re- 
production, the effect will only be too patent. Some of the classical 
poems are stately, full of a kind of nameless distinction which makes 
them resemble somewhat fanciful outline drawings from statuary: they 
so thoroughly lack colour. ‘The Gifts of the Muses,’ ‘May Morning,’ 
© Greece and England,’ are more or less successful efforts to unite a touch 
of antique conception with modern feeling. We like best of all ‘ The Pipe- 
player,’ ‘ The Golden Isles,’ ‘The New Endymion,’ ‘The Autumn of the 
World,’ ‘ The Return of the Swallows,’ ‘The Menad’s Grave,’ and ‘My Own 
Grave.’ While, then, Mr. Gosse’s real destination is clearly the lyric of 
distinguishing sentiment or idea, and though he is in this volume dealing 
precisely with such themes as might be presumed to stir his genius to 
the utmost, there is a lack of that sense of strength and finality which 
we were almost justified in expecting. Passages and stanzas there are, 
yery fine for expression and rhythmic effect, but the predominating feel- 
ing produced is an unrealized aspiration after Nature, which opposes a 
determination to artificialized expression, and causes a want of spon- 
taneity, or a spontaneity checked in its progress to expression, in the result. 


The Village Life: a Poem. Glasgow: J. Maclehose. 


The author of this poem is too modest, and the very worst part of it is 
the rhymed preface, in which he gratuitously prophecies what we have 
good hopes will not be its fate. For it is a piece of sturdy, dramatic 
realism, in which is presented to us a series of portraits, with all the de- 
fined individuality, the pathos, the humour, the worn, weather-beaten 
lines which characterized Wilkie’s earlier paintings. or Faed’s later ones. 
The author introduces us to commonplace. Scottish village-folk, and 
makes such stand before us plainly in their most essential features. There 
is the minister, the beadle, the doctor (an advanced scientist, with a touch 
of the new ideas of evolution, and so on), the squire, the lady of the 
imanor, the miller, and the blacksmith; and in every case we have the 
very man as he is known to all who know the life which is here painted. 
Only a long life of kindly, cautious observation, based on the most sympa- 
thetic interest and attraction, could have produced this volume. The 
versification is not always so polished as it might have been, but we 
never lose sight of the man who is being presented to us. A healthy, 
vigorous sympathy suffuses the author; and he paints the portraits of his 
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friends with touches as firm and decisive, and with as much indifference to 
minutie of criticism, as though he had already established his reputa- 
tion, and was indifferent. His sly hits at theology and the narrowness. 
associated with it are admirable, though we can easily believe that he is 
a devoted supporter of the Church of his fathers. But he is a widely 
cultured man, and he has not a few of the gifts of the poet. We shall 
hope to meet with him again. 


Ballads. By Maxerrece Tuackeray. With Illustra- 
tions by the Author, Mr. Butler, George du Maurier, John 
Coltier, H. Furniss, E. E. Kilburne, M. Fitzgerald, and 
J. P. Atkinson. Smith, Elder, and Co. 


The Works of William Makepeace Thackeray. 
Volumes, imperial 8vo. Smith, Elder, and Co. 


~ Thackeray’s dramatic genius as a novelist has somewhat overshadowed 

his poetical gifts. This collection of the ballads scattered through his 
works will enabie his admirers to realize how genuine and great the latter 
were. They found fitting embodiment in ballads. Ballad metre was a 
facile instrument in his hand, and gave exact expression to the half- 
moralizing, half-pathetic tone of his narration. The first, and one of the 
best of his ballads, ‘The Chronicle of the Drum,’ is typical. It is the 
story of a French drummer, who is inspired solely by the spirit of war as 
embodied in French armies, and narrates the occasions on which he has 
drummed, from the Great Revolution to Waterloo, with reminiscences of 
his father’s drumming before him. The skill with which the blind mad 
passion is expressed, and at the same time the moral of war sug- 
gested, is unsurpassed even by Southey’s ‘ Battle of Blenheim.’ Pierre 
sees only the glory of victory, and has only curses for those who defeat 
him ; the whole moral being gathered by the writer into a few telling 
stanzas at the close. It is a (fine homily on war. Thackeray is never 
sentimental, but he is always full of high purpose, fine feeling, and true 
pathos. These ballads are to his novels what Macaulay’s are tohis history, 
and we can scarcely give them higher praise. 

The handsome volume into which they are collected is a finely illus- 
trated drawing-room book, which will add yet one more laurel to a 
classical reputation which is growing every year. 

The édition de luxe of Thackeray’s works is now complete. Thackeray 
has received the highest homage which publisher and artist, and, by implica- 
tion, which the public can render. A sumptuous edition in twenty-four 
volumes of the works of a novelist is an unequivocal certificate of classical 
honour. With Fielding and Scott, Thackeray takes his unquestioned place 
in the permanent literature of his country—the most graphic, discerning 
and masterly painter of the manners and customs of the nineteenth century. 
Through him the men of three centuries hence will know more concerning 
certain phases of its social life than through all others writers put together, 
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This edition is intended to preserve all that contributes to the first form 
of Thackeray’s works, and to present it with the highest artistic excellence. 
Type and paper are of course specially provided for it ; these are as perfect 
as the modern arts which produce them can make them; thus the illus- 
trations are shown up in all their characteristic and minute features. For 
these again ‘real China paper’ has been prepared ; and nothing that could 
enhance the beauty of both steel and wood engravings has been neglected. 
All the original illustrations by Thackeray himself, Richard Doyle, 
Frederick Walker, A.R.A., and George Cruickshank have of course been 
reproduced, while some twenty of our greatest living artists, beginning 
with Millais, have contributed additional illustrations. The edition con- 
tains 248 steel engravings, 1473 wood engravings, and 88 illustrations 
coloured with great delicacy and effectiveness. Only 1000 copies of the 
work are printed, and each is numbered; so that the book will take its 
place among the rarities of bibliography as well as among its finest products, 


The Truce of God, and other Poems. By Witu1am Stevens. 
Kegan Paul and Co. 

Many of these pieces have appeared in magazines. They are worth 
collecting. The note of true song is in them. Several are founded on 
‘ Passages in Christian History;’ but some of the lyrics are happy and 
tender—‘A Sigh,’ for instance. Mr. Stevens might with advantage 
cultivate a greater variety of metre. 


The Leisure Hour, 1879. The Sunday at Home, 1879. (Religious 
Tract Society.) Both of these popular magazines appear in a new and 
gayer dress. Their contents are as usual cyclopedic. History, biography, 
travel, science, legal anecdotes, poetry, stories, make up the salad. ‘ The 
Leisure Hour’ contains Jules Verne’s new story, ‘ The Begum’s Fortune,’ 
which we have elsewhere noticed, also two serial stories, respectively en- 
titled, ‘ Wait a Year,’ and ‘ Straight to the Mark.’ ‘The Sunday at Home,’ 
in addition to its distinctive biblical illustrations and short sermons, has 
several serial stories—‘ A Thorny Path,’ by the Author of ‘ Jessica’s First 
Prayer ;’ ‘ Désirée Lefranc: a Tale of Dieppe ;’ ‘ Failures and Successes,’ 
by Miss E. J. Whately; ‘Light on Fair Isle: a Story of Shetland ;’ 
‘Linder: a Village Record ;’ ‘ Life’s Changes,’ by Agnes Giberne; and 
some interesting papers by Dr. Cairns, ‘Sundays in Norway.’ Could not 
a slightly better paper be supplied ? The copy sent to us tears like blot- 
ting paper.——Good Words, and the Sunday Magazine (Isbister and Co.) 
sustain their character. The former contains, as serial stories, ‘ Young 
Mrs. Jardine,’ by the Author of ‘John Halifax, and ‘ The Bride’s Pass,’ 
by Sarah Tytler; and the latter, ‘Joan of Arc,’ by Mrs. Charles; ‘In 
Prison and Out,’ by Hesba Stretton; and ‘The Wrong Side of Life,’ by 
Sarah Doudney; and both their usual miscellany of excellent reading. 
—The Day of Rest (Strahan and Co.) is an admirable family miscellany 
for Sunday reading. Dean Vaughan is here in his best form with some 
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admirable sermons. Professor Blaikie has some good papers on the 
Book of Psalms; Mr. W. E. Stephenson with some graphic papers on 
China; Mr. John Hunt with ‘ A Story of Pagan Rome ;’ and the author of 
‘ Gideon’s Rock’ with an effective story entitled, ‘ Be-be, the Nailmaker’s 
Daughter.——The Quiver. An Illustrated Magazine for Sunday and 
General Reading. Vol. XIV. (Cassell, Petter, Galpin, and Co.) ‘The 
Quiver’ is as full as ever of good miscellaneous reading. Mort of the 
old names of contributors reappear in sermon, song, or story. Sketches, 
anecdotes, riddles, Bible-class lessons, almost every kind of wholesome 
literature, finds here its examples. Three or four serial stories—an indis- 
pensable magazine clement—are run, and a dozen original hymn tunes 
furnish new vehicles for favourite hymns. A week in a Highland bothie 
with only this volume of ‘The Quiver’ would be a good allowance of 
reading for almost any class of readers.——Cassell’s Family Magazine. 
1879. (Cassell, Petter, Galpin, and Co.) Like other magazines of its class, 
this volume defies both analysis and criticism. It is a bulky cyclopedia of 
all kinds of instructive and amusing reading, singularly, however, main- 
taining the speciality of tone and excellence which has given it a popu- 
larity second to none of its class. Its serial stories are the ‘ Tenth Earl,’ 
by John Harwood, ‘Frank Ross at Oxford,’ by a Resident M.A., ‘The 
Artist and the Man,’ by C. Despard, and ‘ But for Ilion.’ ‘ The Gatherer’ 
continues its miscellany of useful information about everything. A series 

of papers on Dress will be useful in the workroom, and a dozen original 
gongs, set to music by some of our best musicians, will be welcomed in the 
drawing-room.—Among the crowd of birthday books we must distin- 
guish one—The Birthday Book of Quotations and Autographic Album, 
published by Messrs. Griffith and Farran, is by far the best that we have 
seen. It is sumptuous in form, with literary quotations for each day in 
English, French, and German, the opposite page being ruled for names, 
two days only filling a page. Pages for photographs are at the end.—— 
The following appear in new editions :—The World of Religious Anecdote. 
By Epwin Paxton Hoop. Fifth Thousand. (Hodder and Stoughton.) 
—tThe Saint and his Saviour. By C. H. Spurcron. (Hodder and 
Stoughton.) Full of almost passionate spiritual earnestness, and greatly 
improved in form.— Bunyan, The Pilgrim's Progress, Grace Abownd- 
ing, and a Relation of his Imprisonment. Edited with Biographical 
Introduction and Notes. By Epmunp VenasiEs, M.A. (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press.) Bunyan a Clarendon Press classic! and edited by a 
scholarly clergyman with admirable candour and admiring sympathy. 
Time brings strange revenges. This is one of the best edited of the innu- 
merable editions of Bunyan. 


NOVELS OF THE QUARTER. 


The Egoist. By MerepitH. Three Vols. (C. Kegan Paul 
and Co.) A new novel by George Meredith is an event so rare, and his 
former works, by their thoughtfulness and originality, are so distinctive 
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that the announcement of ‘ The Egoist’ excited special expectation. Thé 
title indicated a theme in which the insight, reflectiveness, and subtle 
moralizing of the author would find peculiar scope. George Meredith 
claims to be measured by a very high standard. His novels are so full of 
deep thoughtfulness, subtle fancy, suggestive meanings, and inspired 
touches, that, as we endeavoured to show in a recent article, they place 
him among the eight or ten greatest masters of the art. Works of this 
order are necessarily the result of severe and patient processes. Acute, 
often profound, meanings are embedded in almost every paragraph. They 
will, we think, be enjoyed the most by readers who forget the novel in 
the psychological analysis, the moral epigram, or the subtle dissertation. 
Certainly those who read for incident or plot will have their patience 
sorely tried by ‘The Egoist.’ It is a minute and subtle dissection not of 
one character only, but of many. Each is brought deliberately to the 
table, and every minute tissue and corpuscle is carefully examined. The 
process is tiresome to all but scientific readers; but those who have 
philosophy enough to enjoy a keen and clever analysis of character and 
life, its lights and shades, its manifestations and motives, will have a very 
rich treat. Every page contains gems of wit and wisdom, of sententious 
thought and subtle passion, of brilliant imagination and practical philo- 
sophy of life, that may be read again and again, and fructify as seeds of 
things. We scarcely hestitate to place him in these respects among the 
eight or ten greatest novel writers of the world. The Egoist is Sir 
Willoughby Patterne, a baronet with fifty thousand a year, young, hand- 
some, clever, and who takes it as an ordinance of nature that the world 
should be at his feet. He is virtuous and benevolent, but with a kind of 
Divine authoritativeness. He will make people happy, but they must 
implicitly submit to his way of doing it. In this spirit and after this 
method he takes to love-making. Unconsciously regarding himself as the 
sun of his social system, he expects everybody else to revolve as a planet 
round him. He is engaged to be married, but just before the wedding 
the lady elopes with a humbler and more congenial divinity. Again he 
becomes engaged, to the heroine—Miss Middleton—who with her pedantic 
father comes to visit at the Hall shortly before the intended marriage. 
The chief part of these three volumes is filled with a subtle analysis of 
what everybody thought and felt during this eventful fortnight. Poor 
Clara, fairly overpowered by Willoughby’s magnificent egoism of affection, 
chills towards him, and they gradually drift away from each other. 
That she should so feel towards him, however, is a conception of which he 
is incapable, and he has to be somewhat rudely disenchanted of his com- 
placent self-delusions. All,this is told with equal subtlety and tediousness. 
There is absolutely no incident to relieve the psychological process, and 
Willoughby takes a great deal of dissecting. Page after page is filled: by 
comments and moralizings of the writer, often as pregnant in their 
suggestiveness and as penetrating in their insight as one of Bacon’s 
essays. Long chapters consist of the ‘high falutin’ conversation of 
transcendental people. who are explaining themselves to each other. 
Sometimes, as in Willoughby’s early outpouring of himself to Clara, 
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and again in the contest of Clara with Willoughby and. her father, 
at the last, the situation degenerates into caricature. Hence, perhaps, 
the word ‘comedy’ on the title page. It indicates the fareical side of 
transcendentalism in ordinary human nature and life. Throughout, in- 
deed, there is the feeling of sly satire, but very subtly suggested rather 
than obtruded. The style is paradoxical—long passages of magnificent 
English alternate with spasmodic sentences and laboured epigrams. Mr. 
Meredith’s cleverness betrays him into extravagance and obscurity. He 
often fails in directness, lucidity, and pertinence; and you get into a 
labyrinth of deep meanings without any clue for getting out again. One 
can read him best as one reads Pascal’s Pensées—a bit at atime. The 
story is utterly unimportant; the morsels stuck upon it, as upon skewers, 
are often delicious. The dialogue often dazzles with its crowded clever- 
ness; the disquisitions weary with their mystical wisdom. Utterly 
regardless of dramatic proportions, the characters speak floods of wisdom 
and of these, regardless of the story, the thoughtful will delight to sip, 
The case of the Egoist is a very doubtful one. One feels that he is dyed 
in the wool, and one pities poor Letitia—whom he has twice passed over 
for other girls, when at the last he marries her—as much as we pity her all 
through. The engagement is oddly and incongruously sealed, after 
Letitia has avenged herself for some years of snubbing and domination 
by ‘telling him a bit of her mind,’ with even more than Mr. Poyser’s 
frankness. 


Was woman e’er in such a humour wooed ? 
Was woman e’er in such a humour won ? 


The book is amazingly clever, and full of human insight. It is the com- 
monplace book of years poured out in rich effusion. For a comedy it is 
too ponderous, its rich humorous and farcical bits notwithstanding, while 
as a novel its characters do not so much speak as they are spoken from. 
—Daireen. By Frank Franxrorp Moore. Two Vols. (Smith, 
Elder, and Co.) ‘ Daireen’ is not without cleverness. It has some good 
bits of description and some smart bits of humour. McDermot, the 
descendant of a hundred Irish kings, is racy of the soil. Glosten is a well- 
conceived caricature of artistic namby-pambyism, and Mrs. Crawford of 
&@ managing, match-making, Indian officer’s wife; but the story is feebly 
constructed. It suppurates too much, and is too lavish of small sen- 
sations. One volume is occupied with the details of the heroine’s voyage 
to the Cape, the other with details of small love-making intrigues 
when there. Daireen could not have cared for Osric or treated Stan- 
dish as here represented.—The Madonna of the Future and other 
Tales. By Henry James, Jun. In Two Vols. (Macmillan and Co.) 
Mr. Henry James shows all his old delicacy of touch in these tales, but 
hardly his fullest strength. They may be represented in a general way 
as studies in one great problem, which seems somehow to overshadow Mr. 
James’s creative organ and to circumscribe its action, while giving a pre- 
ternatural sensitiveness to the speculative fancy. Like Hawthorne, he 
believes in, and efficiently illustrates, the peculiar inheritances which, if 
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they do not dominate the will, impart that peculiar incapacity for decisive 
action, inthe moment when it would be easiest to ordinary minds. This it 
is chiefly that gives the self-reflective and self-analysing interest, which: 
stands for so much in the type of modern fiction to which Mr. James’s’ 
stories belong. In order to get his characters to act consistently upon 
each other at all, he must reduce the sense of ordinary motive, the play of 
which would conflict with that strangely reserved and remote chill of 
scepticism which clings around all his leading characters like a mist- 
They may feel themselves out of keeping with circumstances; but they 
would themselves be the dissipators of the only charm that pertains to their > 
existence were they to confront circumstances actively and gain the feeling: 
even of partial mastery. ‘The sense of an overpowering pathos—as of 
fate and complete human helplessness, consciously realized, giving the lie 
to common aspirations and activities, of a dim deceiving life-in-death, as 
the portion of many men and mostwomen—would inevitably be felt if Mr. 
James’s wistful approach to human life were not qualified by the dominance 
of mere intellectual vision concentrated on certain types as mere signs or 
symbols of certain ideas and associations. Mr. James’s ‘ American,’ for 
example, exhibited in contact with all the traditions of European life, was 
the rare yet concentrated essence of all Americans rather than any flesh- 
and-blood individual, aud for a great and growing class of readers it had thus 
all the more attraction and significance ; and when we read that the young 
American, in what is perhaps the most effective story in these volumes, 
does not set off for America but remains at home, after he hears that 
Madame de Mauves’s husband is dead, doubtful whether his feeling and 
the great awe he feels for her person would justify a nearer approach, we 
have a sufficient proof of what we have said. By what may be thought a 
perverse and gratuitous association, we could not help thinking of some of 
Goethe’s odd attractions, and his retreats from the objects of his passion, as’ 
we read. He, too, elways retired, whether with acknowledgments of 
‘awe’ or without them, when the way was open for the formation of 
specific ties, and, indeed, even in some details, his relations to the young 
Milanese, with whom, as Mr. Lewes has characteristically told us, he was 
thrown together (!) in Castel Gandolfo, are suggestive of some details in 
the story of Madame de Mauves. ‘I amunable to tell this story with any 
distinctness,’ wrote Mr. Lewis, ‘for Goethe was nearly eighty years old 
when he wrote the pretty but vague account of it in the Italidénische Reise, 
and there are no other sources come to hand. Enough that he loved, 
learned she was betrothed, and withdrew from her society to live down 
his grief (!) During her illness, which followed upon an unexplained 
quarrel with her betrothed, he was silently assiduous in attentions; but, 
although they met after her recovery, and she was then free, I do not find 
him taking any steps towards replacing the husband she had lost.’ If 
in his account Goethe threw a little of the Dichtwng into the Wahrheit, 
the case would only be the stronger for us. InMr. Henry James thenwe 
have a genius which seeks to modify the old puritan sentiment as seen, for 
instance, in Hawthorne, by contact with the later and more artificial ideas 
of life which have emerged in a school altogether alien. The thoughts: 
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and sentiments which were most sacred to such a mind as Hawthorne’s are 
here made mere offsets or reliefs for casuistical and not always wholly: 
sincere treatment of points in conventional morality, or what to the 
merely artistic mind passes for such. Mr. James is, perforce, a moralist 
in his own way, and the touch of pessimism, which will give a flavour to 
his writing to readers by no means easily satisfied as respects literary: 
finish, will not prove of any effect with those whom it might otherwise 
injure, simply because .the sense of reality is never established, He can- 
notinvest his characters with the flesh-and-blood attributes which lay hold 
of simple sympathies ; and airy, delicate, graceful, and refined as are his 
creations, they belong to a world of make-believe after all, brought into 
existence and controlled entirely by the intellect and conscious artistic 
sense of the author. To that element in Mr. James we heartily do all 
justice. Art for art we have, with just such perception and power of finish 
in what pleases a certain kind of artificial society without deeply moving 
them. And it is indeed very curious to find how completely society in 
certain conditions has developed a fiction, with a kind of perverted 
earnestness, a refined and nicely shaded melancholy, and involved mo- 
tives, in many respects exactly analogous to what we have in these tales. 
A Wayward Woman. By Artuur Grirritus, Author of ‘ Lola,’ &e. 
(Smith, Elder, and Co.) Major Griffiths is a pleasant writer, and can tell 
a story very well. The present novel is an advance upon its predecessor, 
and it reveals a considerable knowledge of the world and of human cha- 
racter. The heroine, Winnifred Forsyth, is not a very original creation, 
she has often appeared in fiction. She is one of those young ladies with ~ 
‘ go’ in them, who delight in shocking people by their outré manners; 
yet at heart she is a thoroughly good and loveable creature. Those 
who care to follow her history cannot but be interested in it, as well 
as in the fortunes of Dominic Gwynne, who is eventually successful 
in winning her hand. Gwynne is an artist who in the outset struggles 
painfully for fame and gains it; but he becomes careless, and is at 
length left behind by others of his profession who have not half his 
genius. Colonel Forsyth and his second wife, Lady Clementina, are 
excellently drawn characters. The latter talks glibly upon art, and 
imagines herself to be possessed of artistic gifts. Gwynne himself is a sur- 
prising character. He has been blocked up among icebergs, buried be- 
neath a sandstorm in an Eastern desert, has crossed the Rocky Mountains, 
scaled many Alps, ridden across the Pampas, gone up the Nile; he was 
in India at the tail end of the Mutiny ; and in 59 sketched busily, through 
the war-trodden gardens of the Lombardy plains; he had been upon the 
Danish side in the defence of the Dannewerke, with the needle-gun in the 
short campaign which laid the foundation of the German Empire, and 
had helped to accomplish Italian independence. There was, therefore, just 
that romance about his character which suited such a nature as Winni- 
fred Forsyth’s. Some of the scenes in this novel are very amusing, and of 
the whole, it may be said that it is entertaining, and agreeably written. 
——Little Miss Primrose. By the Author of ‘St. Olave’s,’ &. (Hurst 
ani Blackett.) This is an excellent though somewhat slight story. Its, 
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title, however, is to a certain extent misleading; for after Miss Primrose’s. 
introduction in the outset, the reader sees nothing more of her for a. 
volume and a half. The name is chosen, we suppose, because at a critical 
stage in the heroine’s ‘history, little Miss Primrose becomes of essential. 
service to her. The groundwork of the novel is insufficient for the three 
volumes into which the narrative has been woven. The whole of the plot. 
may be condensed into one sentence. It consists of the manceuvres of 
one Miss Petsie Lavendale to detach from pretty Nelly Willoughby her 
lover, Mark Heslington ; and when this has been done to no purpose, 
seeing that Heslington declines to be captured by Miss Lavendale, the 
scheming young lady flies at still higher game, the son of a baronet, 
and ‘successfully brings him to earth. There is really little or nothing 
more in these three volumes. Some private theatricals, balls, &c., 
employed by Miss Lavendale as agencies whereby to work out her plans. 
on Captain Mannersby, are described happily and with spirit. Nelly 
Willoughby is a charming girl, and wins upon the sympathies of the 
reader by her simplicity and artlessness. But if the picture of feminine 
duplicity as we find it in Miss Lavendale be true, there are certainly 
contemptible female depths which it is beyond the power of the male sex 
to fathom. Our author has a very pleasant and graceful style of writing, 
and she exhibits considerable vigour also in the delineation of character. 
Her latest story will in all probability enjoy no small share of popularity. 
—Children’s Children. By Auan Muir. Three Vols. (Smith. 
Elder, and Co.) Children’s Children does not fulfil its promise. But 
then the promise is a high one. Tue story opens on a high level of 
imaginative conception and literary excellence. The style is distinct, 
crisp, and artistic; the sentiment is natural and noble; the concep- 
tion is of an. accomplished Comtist of wealth and great strength of 
character, and we must add, of strange and strong antipathies, for a 
more remorseless picture of family hatreds has rarely been ventured 
upon by a novelist. Its boldness and force give the first volume a 
strong impress of originality. Mr. Bolton has educated his daughter 
Diana in his principles. He disinherits his eldest son because he has 
chosen the profession of a clergyman, and cuts off his second son with 
a legacy of £10,000, because he refuses to marry the not very attrac- 
tive lady chosen for him. The bulk of his property is left to Diana, who 
has many of the stronger characteristics of her father, and who is charged 
to publish his magnum opus on Positivism—the MS. of which, how- 
ever, gets destroyed by fire. The eldest brother dies, and rejects the offer of 
Diana to adopt his infant daughter on condition that she be brought up 
in Comtist principles. Hercules, the second brother, becomes bankrupt, 
and Diana offers to provide for him and his only son on the same condi- 
tions, which are eagerly accepted. From this point the story disappoints 
us. Clearly it ought to have exhibited the contrasted influences of Chris- 
tian beliefs and Positivism, in their relation to some of the profoundest of 
social questions, instead of which it degenerates into an ordinary love 
story. Mr. Muir’s opening volume, in its resolute and remorseless 
strength, indicates abundant ability to carry out this purpose, and* we 
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are at a loss to account for his failure. His grasp relaxes, and he talks 
loosely and inconsequentially; his purpose fails, and we get the ordinary 
types of a novelist, good and bad. He has missed a good opportunity, 
which he had grasped with great power. Miss Crow should have been a 
true development of Diana, and some elements of her character are such. 
But the iron is mixed with the clay,'and marred. In conception and 
execution Mr. Muir’s story is so much above the ordinary level of novels 
that we regret, and wonder at, its failure of purpose.——Hermann. By 
E. Warner. Translated by Hreten Kerr Brown. (Remington and 
Co.) A novelette full of dramatic positions and strongly drawn cha- 
racters. The story is rapidly and powerfully told. A few masterly 
touches and a strong, complex character, Hermann, Gertrud, or the 
Prisidentin, is before us; a few incisive touches, and a powerful scene 
is complete.. Skilfully leaving much to the reader’s imagination, we 
yet understand the pride and exclusiveness of the class to which 
Hermann belongs; but love conquers all. Only, we fancy, the psycho- 
logy is somehow at fault. We do not see how Gertrud could have 
loved a man like Hermann, hard, haughty, and repellant as he was, 
and as she manifestly thought him. But the story is powerfully written. 
—Lowis ; or, Doomed to the Cloister. By M. J. Horz. (Griffith and 
Farran.) It is not given to many writers to wield the magic power of a 
Sir Walter Scott; and we must not, therefore, expect too much in a his- 
torical novel from an untried writer. Having said this, we may at once 
admit that we have found the present story, which is concerned with the 
times of the Huguenots in France, more than equal to the average ex- 
cellence attained by adventurers in the same field. The dedication to 
Dean Stanley is one of the least happily expressed passages in the work, 
but that need not detract from the value of the story itself. The history 
of Louis, who from an early age is doomed to the cloister, is told with 
considerable power; and there are two other characters in the novel 
whose strength of delineation is creditable to the writer. These are 
Louis’s mother, a beautiful, vain, and bigoted aristocrat, and Don Hippo- 
lyte, @ young monk of noble disposition and exalted sentiments. The 
introduction to this work conveys, for those who are not acquainted 
with the period of which it treats, much information as to the relations 
subsisting between the Church and the State in the Grand Monarque’s 
time, the bearings of the Pragmatic Sanction, ke. When this has been 
mastered, the reader begins the story proper, and here he will find many 
side-lights thrown upon French court life in the seventeenth century. 
There is perhaps no age so fascinating or so illustrious in French history 
as that of Louis XIV., Bossuet, Moliére, and Mazarin. It is this age the 
author has attempted to mirror, in a story described as ‘a condensation of 
many years’ study in an old library, which contained an unusually large 
and interesting collection of French memoirs, histories, and theological 
writings. ——-The Sister. Two Vols. (Smith, Elder, and Co.) If this 
be a first novel, it is very promising. There are in it good taste, fine dis- 
crimination, quiet power, and subdued pathos. Nothing is overdone, nor 
is any thing feeble. It is full of natural, well-balanced strength. The 
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scene is a small southern town. The sister is the eldest of four daughters. 
The father is a drunken captain on half-pay. The mother is an imbecile 
paralytic, who suffers and then dies from the effects of an accident, 
The girls have to struggle against the social difficulties of such a position. 
Charlie Clifford, the heir of a proud county magnate, falls in love with 
Sophy, the second sister, and after years of fidelity of a weak, good- 
natured sort, is weaned off, and poor Sophy is left to a blighted life- 
Jane, the sister, is informally engaged to Mr. Campbell, an Indian officer, 
who, in spite of his honour and right feeling, is fascinated and conquered, 
on his return after seven years of absence, by the youngest sister, Sarah, 
Jane’s nobleness comes out chiefly in her self-sacrifice when she discovers 
this and she is surrendered to an old maid’s blighted affection. But 
the whole story of quiet, social incident is excellently managed. We do, 
however, decidedly object to the fashion of modern novelists of so fre- 
quently marrying young girls to old men. Josephine marries a rich 
merchant thirty years older than herself, and Major Campbell is more 
than twice the age of Sarah. Lytton Bulwer set the fashion in his later . 
novels. It is an offence against both the romance and the natural con- 
ditions of married life. It may exceptionally occur with happiness; but 
our novelists are exalting it into a doctrine——The Twins of Table 
Mountain. By Bret Harte. (Chatto and Windus.) It is not easy to 
say wherein consists the unmistakable touch of genius, but Bret Harte 
undoubtedly possesses it. He introduces just the right elements of a 
story, and employs just the right words. He does not supersede the ima- 
gination of his readers, but gives them just sufficient for its exercise. 
He does not overload his narration with words, or his canvas with 
touches, but says just the right and sufficient suggestive thing. He is 
fresh rather than original, piquant rather than profound. He again 
touches, in this story, his mother earth, and is at his best. A couple of 
miners, twin brothers, live together on Table Mountain, and have just 
such kind and measure of intercourse with the world below as pleases 
them. The touches and traits which describe them—the chalk mark on 
the floor, for instance, which, when made by one of them, silenced every 
dispute, and when rubbed out ended every alienation—are admirably cha- 
racteristic. Women, of course, are the cause of their trouble. One 
brother has found an actress in the world below whom he loves. The 
other learns to love another actress, who seeks him above. The one loves 
not wisely, but too well, and his child is born in his absence in their moun- 
tain hut, the mother being saved by his brother Rand, who then goes to 
seek the missing father. There is not much of story, but it is presented in 
pictures of a life that no writer knows so well as Bret Harte, and that 
only he can so vigorously and dramatically present. The artistic defect 
is the fate of Rand’s wooing, which is left obscure, and the destiny of 
Ruth’s child.——-High Spirits: being certain Stories written in Them. 
By James Payn. (Chatto and Windus.) Some seven and twenty short 
stories collected by their author, and certainly giving him the foremost 
place among English humorous writers. Some ludicrous incident ex- 
plodes each, like a cracker, somewhat like his own confiscated weeds; 
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but it is so skilfully prepared for and embodied, the circumstances are 
narrated with such amusing and life-like detail, and inlaid with so much 
shrewd observation and remark, such clever cartoons of character and 
circumstance are drawn in the telling, that a strong interest is in the 
most artistic way excited. Nothing can be better than the artistic skill, 
the shrewdness, the fun, and the finish of each. Mr. Payn is a master 
of humorous irony. They are a collection of trifles, but they are the 
trifles of a man of genius, and are charged with the laughter that does 
men good.——Young Mrs. Jardine. By the Author of ‘John Halifax, 
Gentleman.’ (Hurst and Blackett.) This novel cannot by any means 
be ranked among the most successful of Mrs. Craik’s writings. For one 
thing, it is monotonous, and was perhaps meant to be so. The author 
may have said to herself, ‘ Let me experiment with my readers for once, 

and see in how far they will look favourably on my latest style of story- 
telling ; and let me find out also how far I can dispense with the acces- 
sories On which other successful novelists lay such weight.’ Mrs. Craik 

. has chosen for hero a man who is pre-eminently a lady’s hero—a man 
whom she would have us to regard as noble and firm ; and who, though 
she makes him in a certain way succeed as a self-helper, by the boldest. 
violations of all the laws of probability, is perpetually harking back on the 
‘good things’ he has left behind, or, as he would say, on principle. Has 
it struck any reader to apply arithmetic to some elements in this novel ? 
How often does Roderick (or ‘ Rody’) Jardine express the wish that he 
had a carriage for the sweet Swiss cousin whom he has married, in de- 
fiance of the schemes of his vulgar, purse-proud, but clever mother, and 
on the implicit resolution that the carriage-idea was once for all laid 
down? How often does she have (as the author would fain make it. 
appear) tenderly to soothe and to brace him up, even by suggestions of 
certain ‘coming events,’ which are somewhat too effusively dwelt on ? 
How often are the assurances of steadfast love vocally given after they 
are a married pair, surely in a fashion hardly common? And how often 
are we led by certain words back to ideas of fate, which do not sort well 
with the more obtrusive lessons of the story, suggesting the author’s con- 
tact with a notorious work of fiction, in which ‘fate,’ ‘ elective affinities,” 
&ec., play too great a part? Both phrases are found here in places where 
to save all intrusion of ideas alien to the time of the story, they had 
better have been absent. The central interest is not strong enough for 
the weight laid on it: it gets worn like a ragged violin-string, and gives 
harsh notes in spite of the strength of the instrument. We welcome even 
the coarse episode—and it is meant to be a coarse episode—of the run- 
away wife with her baby. She is surely a bad and exceptional specimen 
of the Richerden (? Glasgow) gentry! Mrs. Craik has raised expectations 
in this story which she has not fulfilled; and when we contrast it, on the 

whole, with ‘ John Halifax,’ or ‘ Agatha’s Husband,’ or ‘ The Brave Lady,’ 

we really cannot regard it as anything but asad decline, with only ex- 
ceptional passages here and there that show the author might still do 
work like that which gained her—and justly gained her—her fame.—~ 
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Under which Lord? By Mrs. Lynn Linton. Three Vols. (Chatto and 
Windus.) Mrs. Lynn Linto1, who never writes without power, has here 
attempted what is hardly possible to art. She wishes to make it the 
medium of polemic. But, even in her hands, art is a tricksy master, 
and will not be outwitted. The story, as we read it, is meant to exhibit 
the conflict of priestly pretension in the English Church with the up- 
rising rationalism calling itself agnosticism, to which it is admittedly a 
powerful provocative. Mrs. Lynn Linton introduces us to a quiet country 
district wherein one Mr. Fullerton—a man of fine intellect, and of great 
goodness of heart—has married a lady of property. They have one daughter, 
a pure, sweetly-shrouded, half-saintly creature by nature, and of a strain 
likely to be easily led by a certain type of more practical turn. Though 
owing to Mr. Fullerton’s rationalistic tendencies, there is a slight lack of 
full sympathy, all goes fairly well, till a new High Church rector comes 
to the parish, bringing with him an active and most indefatigable coad- 
jutor in his sister, who, in fact, turns out to be a secret Jesuit. The virus 
soon works. The ‘weekly meeting’ is cunningly turned into a confes- 
sional. Influence is obtained over Mrs. and Miss Fullerton, who are 
gradually led to look on Mr. Fullerton’s views with loathing. All this is 
well traced; the high-minded, patient, almost over-tolerant nature of Mr. 
Fullerton being well shown as he struggles to make allowances, to let his 
womankind go their own way, as he goes his, in hopes that practically 
their ways may not finally prove divergent. It will not do. He is at 
last compelled to see that a stand must be made; that, while he has been 
trying to instruct the clodpoles in politicat economy and so on, his wife 
and daughter have came to have wholly alien interests from his. All thie 
is strikingly but somewhat harshly done ; but the story collapses, to our 
thinking, for lack of a broader human interest that might easily have 
been found, when Mr. Fullerton declines so unavailingly to assert himself 
as against the rector. His daughter, led off by the sister, becomes a nun, 
and he, completely cowed, hides himself in London. At length his wife, 
seeing her error, comes to London and seeks him out to find him dying, 
but faithful to his own creed. That may all be quite true to nature; but 
the lesson of the story would rather be that the agnostic has no means of 
answering to certain needs of the human heart, and necessarily loses 
influence with common types, rather than that Mrs. Fullerton was com- 
pelled into any sympathy with his views; for she was not. An agnostic 
may die as Mrs. Lynn Linton pictures; for such very much we believe, 
to have been Professor Clifford’s end; but that does not help her. The 
radical defects of the story lie deeper, in spite of the keen and searching 
intellect, and the somewhat cynical temper, which are rather too trium- 
phantly impressed on us from first to last, rendering the atmosphere of the 
story close and artificial and burdensome.——Donna Quixote. By JustTIN 
McCartny, author of ‘Dear Lady Disdain,’ &. (Chatto and Windus.) 
Mr. McCarthy is a charming writer, but his latest story bears evidence 
that he is producing too much. It is not so fresh and vigorous as some 
of its predecessors, and there are other objections which could be taken to 
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it. We fail to see, for example, that the title of ‘Donna Quixote’ is 
strikingly appropriate to Gabrielle Vanthorpe. She is a delightful heroine, 
but so distinct a designation seems to us to call for actions much more 
Quixotic than any of which she is guilty. Moreover, there does not ap- 
pear to be sufficient motif for the rapid deterioration in the character of 
Robert Charlton, and his miserable end; while there is exaggeration 
and burlesque in the drawing of Paulina Vanthorpe, a vulgar, scheming 
widow, upon whose movements the plot chiefly turns. But after making 
these deductions, we acknowledge the skill with which the two brothers, 
Sir Wilberforce and Clarkson Fielding, are placed before us. They 
are both extremely natural and life-like; and a word also must be 
said for the young and deeply wronged wife of Charlton. The story 
does not hang so well together as in the author’s novels generally; and 
the last volume conveys the impression that the plot is not manipulated 
and exposed according to the original intention of the writer. But it is 
scarcely necessary to say that the work is thoroughly readable, or that 
here and there we find traces that Mr. McCarthy has not lost his old 
power. Any little disappointment the reader may feel with this novel 
is doubtless attributable to the fact that it has been produced amidst a 
multiplicity of literary engagements and occupations. But Mr. McCarthy 
at his worst is better than many novelists at their best.—— Worthless 
Laurels. By Emity Carrincton. Three Vols. (Griffith and Farran). 
Miss Carrington’s novel is fresh and clever and full of good senti- 
ment, but with just the touch too much in its expression. She needs 
a little self-restraint to produce the subtle effects of pure moral harmony 
and human similitude. Lady Wrighton is a little too sentimental; 
Mrs. Kingsley a little too violent; Mr. Kingsley a little too meek; 
Helen a little too heroic. This, however, is a defect of intensity, and 
will be remedied by greater practice in her art. The story is far 
from common-place, and is told with much vigour. Its first heroine is 
a@ popular actress, its second an unsophisticated country girl, with, how- 
ever, a good deal of character. The relations of the two are skilfully 
managed, and the story developes naturally and with great interest. 
It is a good novel of its class. —— A Woman’s Patience. By Emma 
Jane Worsorsk. (James Clark and Co). We wonder that Miss Wor- 
boise is not tempted to publish in three-volume form. Her novels are 
far above the average of those so published. They are ingenious and 
natural in construction, well individualized in character, full of com- 
mon sense and sound feeling, and vivacious in dialogue. They are a 
little too prolix, and make no pretensions to imaginative writing; but 
they are natural, shrewd, and wholesome, and fix the interest of the 
reader. ‘The Patient Woman,’ Constance, is a wife who through circum- 
stances—for which, perhaps, the husband is not wholly to blame—has 
been married for her money, to save her husband’s family from ruin and 
shame. Engaged to another lady, she refuses to marry a poor man, and 
herself marries for wealth and rank an old earl. Percy passionately loves 
her, and continues with her an intercourse which hinders his wife from 
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gaining his affections. How in patient fidelity she waits, and is at 
length rewarded, the story itself must tell. The character of the self- 
made manufacturer, Constance’s father, is well drawn ; as indeed are all 
the characters of the story; its keen insight, delicate touches, and robust 
common sense and goodness, make it in all respects very admirable.-—— 
The Greatest Heiress in England. By Mrs. Ourpuant. (Hurst and 
Blackett). Mrs. Oliphant might have called her novel a comedy with even 
more reason than George Meredith. It isthroughout a satire on money 
and fortune hunting, as delicate although far less forcible and penetrating 
than the satire on self-complacency of the ‘ Egoist.’ There is throughout a 
feeling of persiflage which takes away the sense of reality. Mrs. Oliphant 
comes very far short of the satire of Salem Chapel ; but she is very skilful 
in subtle touches and half-concealed sarcasm. Her novel is a kind’ of 
jeu d’esprit expanded into three volumes, with the feeling of the ludicrous 
always in the ascendant. When we say that the heroine is the daughter 
of a quiet, homely old schoolmaster, whose penultimate wife, Lucy’s 
mother, inherited a huge fortune through her brother, all of which is 
hoarded for Lucy, whose interests the father seeks to secure by endless 
ingenuities of will-making, one of which is that she is not to marry until 
she is twenty-five without the consent of half a dozen guardians, most of 
whom have eligible sons or nephews, the ludicrousness of Lucy’s em- 
barrassments will be easily imagined. Lucy herself is somewhat abnormally 
simple in her goodness, but little Jack is charming. A thousand weak- 
nesses of human nature are subtly brought out and quizzed, but all ends 
well; only we protest against a young girl marrying a man twice her age, 
and who has been somewhat fast. Our lady novel writers seem to have 
made up their minds that this is the modern ideal. 


’ 
JUVENILE BOOKS. 

The Bird and Insects’ Post Office. By Rosert BuoomFieLp. With 
Thirty-five Illustrations. (Griffith and Farran.) The author of the 
‘Farmer’s Boy’ wrote these letters, and projected their publication as a 
juvenile book, as a companion to his ‘ History of Little Davy’s New Hat,, 
but died before it was completed ; they appeared, therefore, only among 
his literary remains. They are here reprinted, with four additional letters 
in rhyme by his son Charles, edited by Walter Bloomfield, a relative of 
the poet. The letters are ‘From the Magpie to the Sparrow,’ ‘ The 
Nightingale to the Wren,’ &c., and are apparently intended to give in- 
formation of bird and insect life from the standpoint of consciousness. 
They are very interesting, but scarcely wrought out as such a conception 
might be. The engravings are very good, and make the volume a very 
attractive one ; they are by different artists, with the names of only some 
of them inscribed.—Tales of Old Thule. Collected and Illustrated by 
J. Mayer Suir. (Chatto and Windus.) Mr. Smith has provided for the 
juveniles a very attractive novelty. He has embodied a number of old 
Norse legends and: fairy tales, constructed upon, or growing out of, tlie 
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Scandinavian mythology, more especially at the period of its dying 
struggle with Christianity. In two or three of the tales the early con- 
nection of Scandinavia with Scotland is indicated, and Rollo connects it 
with the conquest of Normandy and England. The rendering might have 
been a little simpler, perhaps—children below eight or ten will have diffi- 
culty in following some of the stories. The illustrations are done with 
much artistic taste——Travel, War, and Shipwreck. By ParKxer GIL- 
morE. (Griffith and Farran.) Mr. Gilmore intends his book, we suppose, 
for lads. We all know how well he can both imagine and describe. He 
seems equally familiar with prairie and ocean. Two old salts live on the 
Northumberland coast in a companionship very racily described; one of 
them has a son, whose adventures by sea and land he here relates. He 
goes to New York to see the world, finds himself in St. Louis, and has 
manifold adventures in} America, about which he travels. The Indian 
stories are especially good. He visits Santa Fé and California; then finds 
new adventures in Singapore; afterwards we find him in the Crimean 
war, and finally at Tynemouth, where, as a volunteer in a lifeboat, he rescues 
an old friend from shipwreck. The book is full of romantic adventures 
and steries very skilfully interwoven.——The Men of the Backwoods. 
True Stories and Sketches of the Indians and the Indian Fighters. By 
Ascott R. Horr. Illustrated by C. O. Murray. (Griffith and Farran.) 
Mr. Hope has here collected a number of incidents and characteristics of 
the struggles of the Indian tribes against the white settlers of North 
America, from the true story of Wyoming—sadly contrasted with Camp- 
bell’s sentimental idyll—to the achievements of Tecumseh, ‘ the Napoleon 
of the West.’ The book is strictly historical, but nothing in romantic 
tragedy can surpass its deep and terrible interest. Even Cooper’s Indian 
novels are not more absurbing.——Poor Papa. A New American Story. 
(Hodder afd Stoughton.) ‘ Helen’s Babies’ have borne much fruit, some 
of it neither wholesome nor pleasant. ‘Poor Papa,’ however, is both 
clever and amusing. Not very skilful, and a little selfish, his troubles 
with his motherless boy and girl, whom he takes to Europe and Italy, are 
very comic: young people will have great fun over them.——Little Folks. 
A Magazine forthe Young. (Cassell, Petter, and Co.)——The Little Folks 
Holiday Album. (Cassell, Petter, and Co.) ‘ Little Folks’ maintains its 
character, first, in being strictly a miscellany for the juveniles, and next, 
as in the character and quality of its contents, being indisputably the best 
of its class. As in manufactures so in periodicals, there is a specialty and 
permanence of character which ‘ Little Folks’ singularly maintains. The 
‘ Little Folks’ Album’ is a selection of engravings and of stories and other 
pieces reprinted from volumes of the magazine.-——Alice, and other Fairy 
Plays for Children. By Kate FReiLicRaTu-KRorker. With Eight Original 
Plates and Four Pictures. Initials by Mary Srsree, with Original and 
Adapted Music. (W. Swan Sonnenschein and Allen.) Mr. Lewis Carroll's 
‘Alice’ is cleverly adapted for drawing-room acting, and the other 
pieces are written for the same use with fair ability. Nothing new in 
‘ Fairy Tales’ can be invented. ‘ Snowdrop’ is a new rendering of the 
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old Romulus story; the ‘Bear Prince’ brings Little Red Riding 
Hood to life again, and brings together other well-known nursery 
heroes. The music will greatly help the success——Little Hinges. By 
MabDELINE Bonarre Hunt. Illustrated by Mr. E. Epwarps. (Cassell, 
Petter, and Co.) A well-constructed story of a family of children, showing 
how little petulances and disobediences may lead to great misfortunes 
and disasters. ——-The Favourite Picture Book and Nursery Companion. 
Compiled anew by Uncite Cuaruiz. With Four Hundred Illustrations. 
(Griffith and Farran.) An old favourite full,of nursery lore, illustrated 
by some of our best artists, beginning with a picture alphabet, 
and including Old Mother Hubbard, Cinderella, Cock Robin, &c., &e., 
together with nursery rhymes and other scraps. The illustrations are 
exceptionally good, and the book is a very handsome one.-——The 
Begum’s Fortune. By Jutes Verve. Translated by W. H. Kingston. 
With an Account of the Mutineers of the Bouwnty.. (Sampson Low and 
Co.) Jules Verne’s conceptions are as stupendous as ever. Dr. Sarrasin, 
a French savant, simple in taste and absorbed in science, delivers an 
address at the Brighton Scientific Association. The publication of it with 
his name in ‘ The Daily Telegraph’ discovers him to a London lawyer as 
the lost heir of the Begum, whom his uncle had married in India. He 
inherits a moderate property of twenty-one millions sterling, all ready for 
him in the Bank of England. Dr. Schultz, a German professor, also a 
connection by marriage, threatens to dispute it. They settle the dispute 
by dividing it. Dr. Sarrasin founds in the Rocky Mountains a city of 
health, modelled on Dr. Richardson’s lines. Dr. Schultz founds at thirty 
miles distance a stupendous cannon manufactory. One piece fires a shot 
with a velocity and force that give it perpetual motion. He resolves to 
destroy Dr. Sarrasin’s city. How he fails and perishes by his own science 
the story must tell ; but it is prodigious. The magnificence and the veri- 
similitude are perfect.——Post Haste: a Tale of Her Majesty's Mails. By 
R. M. Batuantyne. With Illustrations. (James Nisbet and Co.) Mr. 
Ballantyne has constructed an exciting romance of London life in its lower 
strata. He has skilfully connected many of his personages with the post- 
office service, and thus he has contrived to embody a large amount of 
information concerning Her Majesty’s mails, the romance of which far 
transcends that of Bones the burglar, or of Axel the reformed rake, who 
becomes a city missionary. Mr. Ballantyne’s tale is full of interest from 
beginning to end.—An Involuntary Voyage. By Lucien 
Translated by Mrs. CasHeEL Hory and Mr. Joun Illustrated. 
(Sampson Low and Co.) Pinson, a French engineer, accompanies to 
Liverpool his friend Boisjoli, who is leaving for America. He goes with 
him on the Canada down the Mersey, misses the boat which takes back 
the pilot, is prevented by a storm from landing at Cork, and thus involun- 
tarily sails five days on the voyage to America. He is taken off by an 
American war-ship— it is the time of the civil war—the Fulton, who is on 
her way to the channel in search of a Confederate cruiser, the Davis. 
Instead of being landed at Cherbourg, he is taken in chase of the Davis, 
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ultimately to Mexico and Vera Cruz, where he is landed, with a smart, 
French boy picked up in London. The interest of the story, which’is 
vivaciously told, is inthe incidents of poor Pinson’s travels, and the various 
phenomena of the seas. Story and description are cleverly blended.—. 
Golden Threads from an Ancient Loom: Das Nibelungenlied. Adapted ' 
to the Use of Young Readers. By Lyp1a Hanps. With Fourteen Wood 
Engravings. (Griffith and Farran.) The gist of the famous legend of 
Germany is here lucidly and gracefully told. Young readers will- be 
thrilled with its romance of fierce, feudal passion and heroism, knightly 
chivalry, and treachery ; and woman’s love, in both its tenderness and 
fierceness, are init. The ‘Nibelungenlied’ is the Iliad of Germany, and in its 
entireness is a treasury of legend, romance, and poetry. We thank Miss 
Hands for this epitome of it. The Serpent Charmer. By Louts 
Rovussetet. Translated from the French by Mary pe HAavTeEVILLE. 
With Sixty-eight Engravings on Wood by A. Marre. (Sampson Low and 
Co.) M. Rousselet has interwoven his story very cleverly with the Indian 
mutiny. A factory of a wealthy Frenchman, near to Bithoor and the 
palace of Nana Sahib, is destroyed and its people massacred at the out- 
break of the mutiny. The father is stabbed; the son is saved by Moli a 
serpent charmer, to whom he has been kind; the daughter is carried off 
by Nana. The escape across the Terai and into Thibet is made the occa- 
sion of a vivid account of the country and people. Moli’s boundless 
resources and fidelity are rewarded after exciting adventures and perils, 
and the father and his twochildren meet at the moment of the fall of Delhi. 
The story is cleverly constructed. A more exciting and interesting book 
for boyscan scarcely beimagined. We have been beguiled into reading every 
page.——All True. By Dr. Macautay, Editor of ‘ Leisure Hour.’ (Hodder 
and Stoughton.) Dr. Macaulay has the genuine instincts of a book-worm, 
with a special development towards young folk and the common people. 
He has collected from sources old and new, recondite and obvious, an 
interesting miscellany of incidents of adventure, peril, and enterprise; of 
missions, Christian history, and biography—beginning with the True Story 
of Alexander Selkirk, taken from the account of Captain Woodes Rogers, 
who found him, and ending with the History of Africaner. The Perils of 
Whale Fishing, the Great Storm of 1703, the Story of Gustavus Adolphus, 
&e., are among the contents. A more delightful miscellany for Sunday 
reading could scarcely be found. A dozen well-executed illustrations make 
the book, which is well got up, attractive-——Hendricks the Hunter; 
or, the Border Farm. A Tale of Zululand. By W. H. G. Kiyeston. 
Illustrated. (Hodder and Stoughton.) Mr. Kingston gathers upon the 
thread of his stirring story the manifold characteristics and perils of 
Zululand. Hendricks the hunting trader, and Captain Broderick the 
border farmer, contrive to have everything happen to them and to 
those belonging to them that can happen in South Africa, from 
elephants and lions, buffaloes and crocodiles, serpents and road accidents, 
and especially from wild native tribes. Catchewayo, his father Panda, 
and his brother Umbulazi, all appear on the scene. There is a battle 
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between the two brothers and their forces, and a siege by Zulus of the border 
farmstead. The style is not all that it might have been, but it is a stirring 
story, in which boys will delight ——Jimmy’s Cruise in the Pinafore, éc. 
By Lousta M. Aucorr. (Sampson Low, and Co.) <A collection of short 
stories, the first of which gives its title to the book. Jimmy is a Boston 
boy who, with his widowed mother, works hard to support the family, and 
especially to send for sea air an invalid sister. He is fortunate enough to 
get engaged as a sailor-boy, for the performance of H.M.S. Pinafore, at a 
Boston theatre, for which he gets ten dollars a week. Miss Alcott’s stories 
are all full of right feeling, and are attractive and good reading.—Stories 
from the Greek Tragedians. By the Rev. Atrrep J. Cuurcn, M.A. 
With Twenty-four Illustrations. (Seeley, Jackson, and Halliday.) Few 
Christmas books will be weleomed more eagerly by the readers of the 
author’s charming stories from Homer and Virgil than this new series 
from the Greek tragedians. Among the thirteen which Mr. Church has 
selected for re-telling are the Story of Alcestis, the Story of Medea, the 
Death of Hercules, the Seven against Thebes, Antigone, the Death of 
Agamemnon, the Battle of Salamis, &c. His task in rendering dramatic 
compositions is greater than in his former renderings of poetical narra- 
tives, but his success is as complete. How faithfully, skilfully, and 
daintily Mr. Church renders Greek thought and style into graceful and 
idiomatic English we need not say. By wise compression, omission, and 
supplementary information he has made each story complete. Many 
will be glad thus to make acquaintance with the ideas of the famous 
masterpieces of Greek genius. The illustraiions, as in the other volumes, 
are red and buff on a black background, and are chiefly copies of Flax- 
man.— The Tapestry Room. A Child’s Romance. By Mrs. Motgs- 
wortH. (Macmillan and Co.) Mrs. Molesworth goes far to discredit the 
theory of the gradual formation of fairy myths. Her creative faculty 
supplies us with genuine fairy stories, not, however, entirely free from 
modern flavour, which probably she did not intend, but full of imagina- 
tion and redolent of fairydom. We are left in perplexity about the tapes- 
try room, and the ways out of it into fairyland. Whether Hugh and 
Jeanne dreamed, whether they befooled their imaginations, or whether 
Marcelline befooled them, we cannot tell. Fairland, Dreamland, and the 
prosaic-land of real life are skilfully jumbled together, and by a magical 
conjuration we are in the delicious realm of the fairies. It is the best 
book of fairy stories we have seen for many a year. Spectacled as we 
are, we have read every word of it.——Lady Sybil’s Choice. A Tale of 
the Crusade. By Emmy Saran Hout. (John F. Shaw and Co.) Sybil 
of Anjou, the wife of Guy de Lusignan, was recognized heiress to the 
throne of Jerusalem on the death of her son, on condition that she divorced 
her husband. How she fulfilled the condition, retaining her husband and 
her throne, is here told in accordance with historical facts. Miss Holt 
has carefully studied both the history and the period, and its manners 
and customs. Her story is well told and of great interest. It is put into 
the lips of Guy’s sister Helena.——Strahan’s. Grand Annual for the 
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Young, 1879. (Strahan andCo.) Within a very attractive cover Messrs. 
Strahan put forth an equally attractive miscellany, with stories and papers 
by George Macdonald, Julian Hawthorne, Louis Rousselet, Matthew 
Browne, Richard A. Proctor, the author of ‘ Lilliput Levée,’ Miss Seguin, 
and a host of others, with abundance of illustrations by some twenty 
artists, including Millais, Barnard, &e. Need we say more? We should 
perhaps say that the volume contains Rousselet’s very effective story of 
_*The Serpent Charmer,’ Julian Hawthorne’s ‘ Yellowcap,’ and ‘ Grig,’ a 
capital children’s story, by Mrs. O’Reilly——Alice Bridge of Norwich. 
A Tale of the Time of Charles the First. By the Rev. ANDREW REED, B.A. 
(John F. Shaw and Co.) Mr. Reed’s residence in Norwich for several 
years has probably suggested to him this tale of the period of the civil 
wars of the seventeenth century, more especially of the religious element 
of the conflict. When we say that Cromwell, Milton, Hampden, Bishop 
Wren, William Bridge, the ejected rector of St. George’s, afterwards 
minister of the Congregational Church, General Sherwood, and others are 
among the dramatis persone, it will be understood how bold a flight the 
author has ventured upon. He has carefully collected his information, and 
skilfully arranged it in a pleasant and effective way, so as to give his 
readers a vivid conception of the struggle between Charles I. and the 
Parliament. \While Norwich is made the centre of the story, a skilful use 
is made of the general history, so that individual fortunes are, as it were, 
set in the national movement. It is another and by no means superfluous 
lesson of the deadly and essential antagonism to liberty and spirituality 
which is so characteristic of sacerdotalism. Mr. Reed’s instructive story 
deserves to be extensively read.—-Brave Geordie. By Gracr STEBBING. 
(John F. Shawand Co.) Geordie is a Cumberland lad, full of muscular 
power, but scarcely ‘ brave’ in the noblest sense of the term. He is both 
proud and vain, simply bent on being rich. He is, however, persevering, 
and succeeds, and religion qualifies his purposes, although the still selfish 
element is not wholly destroyed.—Stephen the Schoolmaster. A Story 
without a Plot. By Mary E. Geir. (Griffith and Farran.) Stephen 
Rivers, the village schoolmaster of Chiltern, falls in love with Violet 
Melville, the niece of the rector. Stephen is a well-educated man, an 
artist, and, as it turns out, of a good family. He teaches his village 
childran , indulges in a good deal of day-dreaming, and in a pleasant way, 
after a good deal of struggling, all comes right at last, only we could have 
wished a more original deus ex machind than the old Indian uncle.-—— 
Lady Rosamond’s Book ; or, Dawnings of Light. The Stanton-Corbet 
Chronicles. By Lucy ELLEN Guernsey. (John F. Shaw and Co.) The 
finding of an old manuscript furnishes the framework of a story of the 
sixteenth century, presenting the conflicts of monasticism and Lollardism 
in their influence upon Rosamond, a novice in a convent, and upon con- 
ventual institutions of the time. It is a very able representation of the 
dawnings of the Reformation, and is written with delicacy, thoughtfulness, 
and tenderness. Among the personages appears Anne Boleyn.—— 
Corner-Town Chronicles. By Katuiren Knox. (Griffith and Farran.) 
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A collection of fairy tales with a moral purpose, and the human element 
the most prominent. It is attractively written, with a considerable touch 
of humour, and deserves to be a favourite gift-book for the season.—— 
Blue Flag and Cloth of Gold. By ANNA WaRREN. (James Nisbet and 
Co.) Miss Warren has great skill in making common things interesting, 
but she sometimes, as here, relies too much upon it. However admirable 
the style and sentiment of a writer, incident is essential for a story. 
The latter alone is defective. Some 280 pages filled with conversations 
about planting hyacinths, crocuses, &c., somewhat weary the reader.—— 
Prairie Days; or, Our Home in the Far West. By Mary B. SieIcH. 
(John F. Shaw and Co.) The title will suggest the character of the story, . 
which tells of experiences of a perilous kind from Indians, prairie-fires, 
tornadoes, &e. The domestic incidents of a family which emigyates from 
New York to west of Chicago are pleasantly interwoven with it. It is an 
American story.——Ragamuffins ; or, the Arabs of Love Lane. A Tale. 
By Jessié Sate Lioyp. (John F. Shaw and Co.) A story of city roughs. 
Bridgeford (Bradford) is a provincial town, and Love Lane is its reproach. 
Margaret Mallum illustrates what ragged-school workers have long dis- 
covered, that no influence is so great among roughs, whether in school- 
teaching or in visiting, as that of a refined;sympathetic lady. Margaret 
does her work during the probation of her engagement to the rector, and 
she does it very effectively.——The Young Buglers. A Tale of the 
Peninsular War. By G. A. Henry. (Griffith and Farran.) Miss Henty 
follows up her story, ‘The Franc-Tireurs,’ illustrative of the Franco- 
German War, with this, which gives the salient features of the Peninsular 
War. Two Eton lads, sons of a banker, lose their father, who is defrauded 
of his property. They go to live with a prim maiden aunt, and find it 
unendurable. They run away and enlist as buglers, and thus find them- 
selves in the Peninsula. Too much happens to them. They are a little 
too frequently doing heroic things; but this perhaps was inevitable, if 
the purpose of the author was to be realized. It is a capital tale for boys. 
——Will Weatherhelm. By Wituiam H. G. Kineston. (Griffith and 
Farran.) Mr. Kingston’s title will suggest the character of his story. It 
is a series of adventures on the sea, in the form of an old Shetland 
sailor’s yarn. The French war supplies most of his materials, and Will 
Weatherhelm ends his career at the Battle of Trafalgar. Mr. Kingston’s 
stories never fail in interest. Here he has intertwined a pleasant love 
story. Boys will read with avidity his bright, breezy pages, and will 
learn somewhat of the seamy side of a sailor’s life. Silver Linings. 
By Mrs. Reeinaup Bray. (Griffith and Farran.) The cloud is blindness, 
that of a poor orphan girl. The silver lining is the inner cheerfulness and 
goodness so often characteristic of the blind. Effie has a great musical 
gift withal, and a fine voice. She is gentle and good, and by her in- 
fluence transforms a rough lad, whom she ultimately marries. The story 
is full of pathos, and is very pleasant and wholesome.——Model Yachts 
and Model Yacht Sailing. By James E. Watton, V.M.Y.C. (Griffith and 
Farran.) A capital book of practical instructions about building, rigging, and 
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sailing yachts. One of the most sensible of gift-books. It willinevitably set 
‘boys yacht-building, and enable them to do it——Among the Brigands. 
Christian Elliott. The Happy Holidays. Wrecked and Lost. Little stories, 
-each in its fourth thousand.—Mary Hazeldine’s Desk. Harry Foster's 
Rules. Levelsie Manor. Alice Brookfield’s Trial. By Mrs. H. H. B. Pautu. 
(Hodder and Stoughton.) Four stories by Mrs. Paull illustrating different 
morals. Mary Hazeldine is an orphan who wins the esteem and affection of 
her rich relatives, and in her turn becomes their helper. Harry Foster 
regulates his life by Bible rules, after great moral peril, and becomes Lord 
Mayor of London !——Dot and Her Treasures. By L. T. Meapve. (John 
F. Shaw and Co.) Miss Meade’s tale is cast among London flower-girls 
and other young people, whose habits unfit them for regular and steady 
occupation. She enables us to realize how much is endured in classes of 
life of which most people never so much as think.——Adventures in 
Australia, and the Wanderings of Captain Spencer in the Bush and the 
Wilds. By Mrs. R. Lex. With Illustrations by J. 8. Prout. (Griffith 
and Farran.) The sixth edition of a popular book describing Australia as 
it was, but as it is rapidly ceasing to be. It contains much useful infor- 
mation that is part of the history of the colony, presented in a vivid, per- 
sonal way. Nelly Arundel. A Tale of Home Life. (John F. Shaw 
and Co.) A simple domestic story, pleasantly written.—— Thornton Hall; 
or, Old Questions in Young Lives. By PueBe F. McKeen. (Hodder 
and Stoughton.) <A story of a schoolgirl’s experiences—her studies, 
teachers, scholfellows, and flirtations. It isan American story, and has 
the faults of a somewhat precocious and unrefined girl’s life. It is reli- 
gious in tone and morals, but is scarcely, we should hope, in harmony 
with an English schoolgirl’s notions or feelings.——The Hamiltons. By 
Emity Bropre. (John F. Shaw and Co.) A story chiefly of love-making. 
Dora has many difficulties and trials in making her choice, but the right 
choice is made at last. Together with this, Miss Brodie aims to stimu- 
late the indolent and selfish to some useful work; but her political 
economy is not of the strongest, nor her presentation of the sympathies 
of Christianity of the wisest—— Wrecked, not Lost. By the Hon. Mrs. 
Duypas. (Griffith and Farran.) The fifth edition of the story of a ship- 
wrecked crew, who manage, by the exercise of great ingenuity, to subsist 
in Spitzbergen, told in a very fascinating way.——African Pets. By 
F. Ciinton Parry. (Griffith and Farran.) Amusing stories of ostriches, 
monkeys, toads, dogs, ponies, and snakes, illustrating the degree to which 
they may be tamed. Most of the pets are ‘queer.’ A chapter on the 
Kaffirs is added.——Chit-chat. By Pucx. From the Swedish of Richard 
Gustafison. By Atpert AtBery. (W. Swan Sonnenschein and Co.) A 
translation of some Swedish stories for young folks, charmingly fresh 
and delicate. They are real fairy tales, all tending to good, and full of 
originality and human sympathy. They are a decided contribution to 
fairy literature——Swun, Moon, and Stars. By Acnes GrBerne. (Seeley, 
Jackson, and Halliday.) A book of elementary astronomy for young 
' students, simple and untechnical in style, and well fitted to excite the 
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imaginative interest of young people in the romance of astronomy, as 
well as to give them information.—— A Necklace of Stories. By MoncurE 
D. Conway. (Chatto and Windus.) To teach a moral through a fairy 
.tale requires an imagination of great beauty and subtlety, and a touch of 
great delicacy. Mr. Conway’s morals are either difficult to discover or they 
are too much obtruded ; they are not embodied in the chrysalis of his tale. 
This again is somewhat clumsy in construction, and too often suggests 
the purpose for which it is made. The stories lack subtle imagination 
and naturalness. They are somewhat clumsy parables for even patent 
morals; for instance, the Unfinished Island obtrudes a polemical theo- 
logical idea, and the Child and the Image a crude and forced moral.— — 
Traveller's True Tale. After the Greek of Lucian of Samosata. By 
Atrrep J. Cuurcu, M.A. (Seeley, Jackson, and Halliday.) A few months 
ago Mr. Jerram published the text of Lucian’s ‘ Vera Historia,’ through 
which Mr. Church says he made acquaintance with it. It is an imaginary 
voyage, an avowed satire on the tales of professed poets and historians ; 
so naturally are its extravagances told that Lucian feels it necessary to 
add, ‘ The only word of truth in the whole is the confession that I lie.’ 
Lucian’s extravaganza was the prototype of Gulliver, Baron Munchausen, 
Rabelais’ ‘ Gargantua,’ Voltaire’s ‘Princess of Babylon,’ &e. Here we 
have the original of the river of wine, the sea of milk, the island of 
cheese, the huge sea monster, &c, Mr. Church has rendered, or rather 
adapted, this romance into popular English. Old and young will delight 
in the humorous, funny, and witty satire of the old romancer. Mr. 
€. O. Murray has supplied a dozen well-designed illustrations in red 
with a yellow background._—The Little Pilgrims. Revised and Illus- 
trated by Heten Petrie. (Griffith and Farran.) A book of rhyming 
stories for children, describing Marian’s visit to Brookland and her con- 
ceptions of ‘ The Pilgrim’s Progress.’ 
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The Efficacy of Prayer. Being the Donellan Lectures for 
the Year 1877. By Joun H. Jetuert, B.D. Second 
Edition. Dublin: Hodges, Foster, and Co. 


We are glad to find that this very thoughtful and able little work has 
‘reached a second edition. The argument is conducted with singular 
intelligence, candour, and conclusiveness, and with such succinctness that 
it is not possible to summarize it in any intelligent way. From the very 
nature of the case the question is one of moral probability. Both the 
demonstration and the issue appeal to the verdict of the moral con- 
sciousness. Historical evidence, and logical demonstration are, for dif- 
ferent reasons, alike inapplicable. Mr. Jellett starts with the demonstration 
that the moral sense is the ultimate and valid ground of appeal, and that 
all other evidence, both of Scripture and of experience, is but testimony 
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presented toit. Assuming the being of a God, the question is whether 
He controls the universe that He has made by a constant personal 
interference, and if so whether the prayers of men influence His actions. 
Deprecating strongly all odiwm theologicum, he as strongly protests, 
against the assumption that the attitude of theology is one of defence, 
while that of anti-theological science is that of criticism. Practically, 
neutrality in such a question is impossible, for a man must live either 
respecting a God or disregarding Him. He bases the whole question, 
therefore, on an impartial ground—which is the more probable theory 
of the universe ? and examines separately the two: first the theory of a 
universe with a God who answers prayer; and, next, without a God who 
answers prayer. He vindicates as a necessary element of divine per- 
fection, as indeed of every moral being, emotions in God to which prayer 
can appeal. He adduces not only the testimony of Scripture, but the 
universal human instinct which, under all religions, has had recourse to 
prayer. He discusses with great acuteness the metaphysical objections of 
Mr. Herbert Spencer and the physical objections of materialistic science. 
God, he contends, must be knowable, and miracle if admitted in the 
spiritual domain must be equally admissible in the physical. His defini- 
tion of miracle—which we cannot here discuss—commends itself to our 
judgment above most that we have seen, and he successfully vindicates it 
against objectors. He deals very effectively with Mr. Galton’s prepos- 
terous hospital test, showing how essentially it excludes the true moral 
conditions of prayer; and with those who, with Professor Knight, would. 
exclude physical phenomena, such as rain or sunshine from the domain of 
prayer; showing how even these have been affected by human agency, 
such as the destruction of forests and the draining of marshes. In ela-. 
borate appendices he deals with various great questions irvolved in 
modern speculative scepticism. But it is impossible to touch even the 
vital points of a close, connected, cautious argument like this. It is 
full of remarkable philosophical acumen, admirable candour, and devout 
religious belief. Every position is carefully limited and guarded ; nothing 
is overstated; no right feeling is violated. A more admirable and con- 
clusive argument has not recently come under our notice. 


Oxford Sermons. Preached before the University. By the 
Rev. Epwin A. Aspott, D.D. Macmillan and Co. 


This is something more than a volume of sermons. An elaborate in- 
troduction of sixty pages touches very vigorously upon the attitude of 
different classes to the vital questions of the day. It scarcely need be 
said that the sermons themselves are robust and fearless, with perhaps a 
touch of academical intellectualism and hardness; that is, they are argu- 
mentative sermons addressed to thinkers rather than religious sermons. 
addressed to practical necessities of life. Indeed, their occasion justifies if it 
does not demand this. They are intended to help the theological thinking 
of men who will one day be leaders of thought. Almost every sermon 
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commands admiring assent on the one hand and grave demur on the 
other. The two sermons on ‘ The Word madefflesh,’ for,instance, should, 
one would have thought, dealt with the Christian dogma of the Incarna- 
tion, instead of which they deal solely with the moral manifestation of 
Christ: the first of the two with the moral forces of the world prior to 
Christ’s coming, as an ascent towards worship, the second with the moral 
force that Christ constituted, as entitling Him to worship; that is, they 
deal with the purpose of the incarnation rather than with the incarnation 
itself. Of course, the end is more momentous than the means; but with 
Christianity full of the distinctive dogma of the means, and in recognition 
of the further fact, that in this instance the true doctrine of the means, 
carries much of the moral force of the end itself, we think that Dr. 
Abbott was bound, in treating such a topic, to have dealt with the means, 
either in accepting, denying, or modifying the almost universally received 
dogma of Christendom. To evolve from such a text only the idea of Christ 
as a moral force, transcendantly true and important as the teaching of 
this is, is inexplicably to perplex one’s thoughts as to Dr. Abbott’s motive; 
for it must have needed a mighty power of self-restraint to be silent on 
the other protruding idea. Does Dr. Abbott deem the Incarnation one of 
those illusions of which he makes so much; ‘or, rejecting it, does he hold 
that such a topic comes within the justification of his doctrine of 
reserve. 

On the general question of the miraculous he leaves us in no doubt 
concerning his views. He contends that the laws of nature are inviolable, 
and that, therefore, every alleged interferenca with them by miracle is an 
illusion. Probably, therefore, this position’compels him to reject ‘the 
dogma of the miraculous Incarnation. If so, in very honesty he should 
have told us so, seeing that he selects it as a subject for teaching. Dr. 
Abbott holds very firmly by the Divine character and glory of Christ, and 
deems Him worthy of our reverential and loving worship, that is of love, 
trust, and reverence. Nay, he goes so far as to say he worships Christ 
because he cannot help it. If he simply means that the moral constraint 
is to himself irresistible, we do not demur ; but if he means it as a general 
proposition he is contradicted both by fact and moral philosophy. Myriads 
do help worshipping Christ, and a worship without deliberate choice were 
worthless if rendered. 

Dr. Abbott does not deny to Christ the energizing power of miracle- 
working that the Gospels record of Him, but he denies to Him the moral 
power of so exercising His almightiness. Christ, he thinks, could no more 
interfere with physical law than God could with moral law. 

The question is too large for discussion. We only venture on a sugges- 
tion or two. (1) By what right can we eliminate from records like the 
Gospel everything that is not verifiable by our own moral sense? Con- 
ceding any relative value to the verification of the moral sense that may 
be claimed, on what ground should absolute unreliableness in the record 
of fact, and of Christ’s own sayings, be affirmed of the Evangelists ? 
Even allowing, for the sake of argument, a wide margin for the illusion 
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which Dr. Abbott affirms, to discredit all that the writers of the Gospel 
affirm about miracle, all that Christ says about it, and the large assump- 
tion and the entire New Testament atmosphere of it, goes perilously far 
to reduce the Gospels to lying legends. It certainly diseredits them as a. 
trustworthy source of the spiritual ideas connected with the name of Christ.. 
(2) Why select for illustration subordinate miracles of either the Old or 
New Testament: why not join issue on the crucial miracle of our Lord’s 
own resurrection, and the apostolic doctrine of it? (8) Is there nothing that 
tends to invalidate Dr. Abbott’s theory in the fact that, with the death of 
Christ, New Testament miracle almost disappears? The apostles avowedly 
endowed with miracle-working power rarely pretend to exercise it. They 
have almost exclusive recourse to moral means. (4) Dr. Abbott admits 
that our Lord exercises control in the spiritual domain, that He does. 
work moral miracles in human souls. Is not moral law as inviolable as 
physical law? Does not consistency require either that Jesus Christ shall 
be excluded from both, or admitted to both ? 

We heartily accord with all that Dr. Abbott says and implies about the 
supremacy of what.is moral and spiritual in Christianity; but in denying 
its actual embodiment in miracle, he well-nigh discredits the principles of 
all historical testimony, as well as the trustworthiness of all who have 
testified about Christianity. The reality of miracles can never be deter- 
mined on « priori principles. We have not adequate knowledge to dog- 
matize upon what God either can or will do in the domain of physics. The 
humbler, but far more philosophic, method is patiently to inquire what. 
He really has done; not to disallow testimony by a foregone conclusion, 
but to examine it in all its affirmations, its circumstantial evidence, and 
its moral congruity. 


The Bohlen Lectures, 1879: The Infiuence of Jesus. By the 
Rey. Purtip Brooxs. R. D. Dickinson. 


The conception of Mr. Brooks’ four Lectures is as fresh as its treatment. 
Neither in the one nor the other is there anything that pretends to be 
original, but in both there is an independence and novelty of form and 
treatment which have a great charm. Mr. Brooks selects as his illustra- 
tions of the influence of Jesus, the effects which he has produced upon the 
moral, the social, the emotional, and the intellectual life of men. He 
exhibits this with singular ability and beauty. The lectures are the simple, 
unconscious, natural speech of a highly gifted man. He neither labours 
to establish a doctrine nor to produce a rhetorical effect. He tells us what. 
he sees in the Christ, and what the world has found in Him; and he gathers. 
from the New Testament records concerning Him, proof and illustration 
in the simplest and yet most arresting way. The charm is in the lights in 
which he presents these records. . Each old, well-worn story is exhibited 
with a freshness of relation and a fulness of suggestion that fascinates us. 
There is neither exegetical. process nor scholastic or philosophical pretence. 
It is a direct appeal to. Seripture facts and human.consciousness. Instead 
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of a hortus siccus of theological science, we have the presentation of a 
living person, made real and potent by delicate insight and spiritual truth- 
fulness. The life that was in Christ touches and quickens our life. The 
result is that, while the basis of the book is the human side and sympathy 
of Christ, its effect is a strong conviction of His Divine character and power ; 
for the truest demonstration of Christ’s divinity is through His humanity. 
Mr. Brooks reveals the secret of Christ in a very vivid and fascinating 
way. Perhaps the least satisfactory parts of his demonstration are those 
which treat of Christ’s influence on patriotism, and on the Church in its 
ecclesiastical sense. Concerning the latter, his own Church belongings 
seem to have constrained him to attempt to say something where there 
is little to be said; but the former point might, we think, have been made 
more of. But from beginning to end this little book is full of spiritual 
power andcharm. It is a common-sense appeal of Christianity to human 
consciousness, urged by a man who simply testifies the influence that he 
himself has felt. It is difficult to gainsay the influences of Christianity 
so acutely exhibited and so cogently affirmed. There is no appeal of 
Christian evidence so conclusive as its appeal to human life. 


The History of Jesus of Nazara. Freely investigated in its 
_ connection with the National Life of Israel, and related 
in detail. By Dr. Tuzopor Kem. Translated by ArrHur 
Ransom. Vol. IV. (Theological Translation Fund.) 
Williams and Norgate. 


The ideal critic is one who primarily reverences the facts with which he 
has to deal, and sagaciously interprets them; part of his function, however. 
being to sift the evidence of the facts themselves. Clearly it is essential 
that he come to the investigation free from the bias of theory, and that, 
like the juror in a trial, he sternly determine that nothing but fact shall 
bias his judgment. Critics like the late Dr. Keim, who avowedly come to 
the investigation of the Gospels with a foregone conclusion against not only 
the absolute authoritativeness of the records, but also against the super- 
natural character of the events which they record, are clearly disqualified ; 
their theories predetermine their interpretations, and their critical faculty 
is strained to make the phenomena square with them. Dr. Keim accepts 
or rejects the testimony of the Evangelists according to this principle 
of subjective criticism. The record of the Gospels are a quarry, or 
rather the materials of a demolished structure, out of which he selects 
and builds according to a predetermined architectural plan evolved 
chiefly out of his own consciousness. Proofs of this are to be found on 
almost every page. But they are so minute and fragmentary that they 
will hardly bear separating from their context. We may instance his 
brusque treatment of (Mark, p. 249): ‘ Mark, already on a false track, found 
it appropriute to make Jesus wander through Decapolis,’ &e. ‘On the 
basis not of tradition but of fancy, these remarkable journeys of Mark’s 
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came into existence’ (p. 251). ‘This gross and altogether inconceivable 
misunderstanding [Mark viii. 15, 16] could not have occurred.’ 

In like manner he deals with the inner consciousness of Jesus. ‘ With- 
out this [external] stimulus he would, as one sees plainly at once, never 
have disclosed to the world the I which he bore in him, but he would 
have kindly, and modestly, and anxiously retired into himself. He 
certainly would never have clearly and sharply realized and fashioned 
his own character in its full distinctiveness’ (p. 49). ‘ Relinquishing his 
own first thoughts and attempts, he submits to the faet that had become 
incontestable ’ (p. 56). So the journey to Cesarea Philippi is represented 
as a perplexed sadness, ‘two presentiments were at conflict within him 
as to the result’ (p. 259). ‘He himself never relinquished hope [of 
avoiding his death] till he was face to face with his irrevocable destiny’ 
(p. 278.) He thought that ‘He could find a salvation from extreme 
peril, from a fatal destiny [that God], would by His miraculous arm now, 
and without his—Jesus’—fall, bring to pass that which He had been 
calculating upon and expecting to achieve by a sacrificial death’ (p. 374). 
Jesus, we are told, begins his life with hope, undergoes a process of dis- 
illusionizing,and dies in a kind of spasm of heroic necessity. 

Of course any refutation of this conception is impracticable here. To 
deal with incidental assertions and innuendos like these, which are scat- 
tered upon every page, would necessarily demand far more space than 
they themselves occupy, and a previous determination of fundamental 
principles and conceptions. We can only protest against the entire 
method of such criticisms. On what authority does the critic attribute 
such thoughts, feelings, and purposes to Jesus? It is criticism gone mad 
in its sheer arrogance—evolving the camel out of its own consciousness 
with a vengeance. Further, the author’s method is analytical to such a 
degree of minuteness, he uses his microscope so constantly, that he loses 
himself in details. He does not see wood for trees. He fails to discern 
the grand whole which the personality of the Christ, the records and the 
after history of Christianity constitute. Yet we get many delicate discern- 
ments, many exquisite bits of exposition. Dr. Keim’sspirit is tender as his 
genius is subtle. And for those who can use them—not in contradiction 
of great facts, but in harmony with them—many parts of his volumes will 
be very helpful. 


_ The Bible Doctrine of Man. By Joux Lamnaw, M.A. T. and 
T. Clark. 


The Rev. John Laidlaw, minister of Free West Church, Aberdeen, was 
the last holder of the Cunningham Lectureship, instituted in memory of 
Principal Cunningham of the Free Church College, Edinburgh. In that 
capacity he delivered the seventh series of the Cunningham Lectures, 
reprinted in this volume, the subject of which is ‘The Bible Doc- 
trine of Man.’ It was Mr. Laidlaw’s purpose in these lectures to 
bring into prominence the psychological principles of the sacred writings 
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—the views of the nature of man which pervade them. He has not 
done this in the way of deducing from the Bible an abstract system of 
psychology, but in connection with the Divine dealings with man in order 
to his redemption, which it is the object of the record of God’s special 
revelation to set forth. In the first lecture we have, then, the Bible 
account of man’s origin, which is thoughtfully vindicated against the recent 
speculative views of evolution. Lecture the second is occupied with an 
exposition of some general principles of Bible psychology, after which, in 
the remaining lectures, Mr. Laidlaw expounds these psychological prin- 
ciples in the order of the great theological topics concerning man which re- 
velation has brought to light. We have a discussion in the third lecture of 
the Bible doctrine of man’s original state ; and the next lecture proceeds to 
show what that state became through sin. The fifth lecture treats of the 
psychological principles of the Bible in connection with regeneration; and 
the sixth and last deals with them in their bearing upon the future 
life and resurrection. Mr. Laidlaw has read widely in modern theological 
literature, and he states his case with clearness and force. Beyond that, 
we do not find any traces of originality. The work, however, is a thoughtful 
contribution to a subject which must always have deep interest for the 
devout student of the Bible; and the notes in the appendix show that 
Mr. Laidlaw has kept himself abreast of modern thought and criticism. » 


Ecce Christianus ; or, Christ’s Idea of the Christian Life. An 
Attempt to ascertain the Stature and Power, Mental, 
Moral, Spiritual, of a Man formed as Christ intended. 
Hodder and Stoughton. 


This is in many respects a very remarkable book. Its conceptions are 
large, its analogies masterly, and its paragraphs and thoughts, lofty, pene- 
trating, and spiritual. We differ from the author’s conclusions a hundred 
times. We think his main thesis untenable. He often exaggerates an 
unquestioned truth into a palpable error; he is often paradoxical, and 
sublimely above facts ; but yet we have not often read a book more full of 
glances of spiritual insight, or of strong spiritual suggestions and inspira- 
tions. To those who will read it for its sections and paragraphs it will be 
greatly helpful. 

Its main thesis is, that any man who will fully follow Christ may, 
through the creative and inspiring power of faith, attain to a power of 
intellectual genius as well as spiritual goodness, that will far transcend 
the genius of Plato or Shakespere. This the author contends for on the 
ground of the transcendancy of Christian ideas and the nobleness of 
Christian impulses. But he falls into the double error, first, of confusing 
the medium in which intellect works, with its intrinsic qualities; and 
second, of confounding the ideal man with individual men and women. 
Granted, that intellect working in the moral medium of Christianity, and 


under its inspirations, will make the most of itself, just as physical 
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strength will ; but this takes no account of intrinsic differences of intellec- 
tual endowments. Granted, that the ideal man is he who, with highest 
intellectual endowments, yields them and himself most fully to these 
ideas and inspirations; but individual men and women have not the 
highest intellectual endowments, and however they may yield themselves 
to Christian idea and inspiration, they can be lifted only to the measure 
of their faculty. The author, that is, affirms not only what is true of Chris- 
tianity within its proper spiritual sphere, he carries spiritual causation into 
the intellectual domain, and attributes to it also these omnipotent powers. 
Obviously, however, such a thesis cannot be dealt with in two or three 
sentences. But, notwithstanding this paradoxical character of the main 
thesis of the book, and many minor paradoxes in sustaining it, we strongly 
recommend it to our readers as a strong suggestive book, only touched 
with an untenable theory. Many of the arguments are true, although 
they do not sustain the thesis for which they are adduced. 


The Bible of Christ and His Apostles. By ALEXANDER 
Roserts, D.D. Cassell, Petter, Galpin, and Co. 


Some seventeen or eighteen years ago Dr. Roberts’ elaborate volume, 
* Discussions on the Gospels,’ dealt very fully and, as we venture to think, 
in the light of all that has been written on the subject since, very conclu- 
sively with the two great questions, ‘The language employed by Christ 
and His Apostles,’ and ‘ The original language of St. Matthew’s Gospel.’ 
His contention was, that while Palestine was bilingular, and while the 
Hebrew of the Jewish kingdom was understood by the learned, the com- 
mon and literary speech of Palestine was Greek ; that our Lord and His 
Apostles spoke Greek; and that the Gospels—Matthew’s included—were 
originally written in Greek. 

In this little volume he returns to that portion of his former subject 
which respects the Bible used in Palestine in our Lord’s day. This he 
maintains to have been the Septuagint Greek Version, as opposed to 
those who contend that the ancient Hebrew was still used, and to those 
yho affirm that an Aramaic Version was used. We cannot either sum- 
marize the argument or touch any special point of it, for it consists in a 
cumulative demonstration made up of a large number of minute indica- 
tions, selection from which would be like severing the threads of a cable. 
Dr. Roberts proves, we think, that the Hebrew had been a dead language 
long before the time of Christ, so that even Josephus wrote all his works 
in Greek, his ‘ History of the War’ excepted, which was originally written 
in Aramaic. Josephus himself knew very little of Hebrew. There is, 
further, no proof whatever of an Aramaic Bible having ever existed, 
while the great bulk of the facts, such as our Lord’s appeal to the Scrip- 
tures which the people possessed, His popular addresses, the quotations 
from the Septuagint in His discourses, and in the New Testament 
generally, make it almost certain that He spoke Greek and used the 
Septuagint Version. To our own minds, the caution, fairness, and con- 
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clusiveness of Dr. Roberts’ arguments earry entire conviction ; but those 
who are interested in the question, and who would see what is said on 
both sides, must have recourse to this little volume. 


Homiletical and Pastoral Lectures. Delivered in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral before the Church Homiletical Society. With 
a Preface by the Right Rev. C. J. Eruicorr, D.D. Hodder 
and Stoughton. 


The Church Homiletical Society grew out of a casual endeavour in 
1874, by a few London clergymen, to raise the standard of preaching. It 
has established a magazine for clergymen, and periodic lectures and 
addr esses on homiletical subjects. This volume is a reprint of twenty such 
papers, originally addressed to the society as lectures, and published in the 
magazine. They are wise in their suggestions, and embrace a wide range 
of topics, all bearing upon the efficiency of preaching, with the exception 
of four, which deal with pastoral work. Among the lecturers are the 
Archbishop of York, Dean Howson, Canon Heurtly, Canon Barry, Dean 
Freemantle, Canon Bernard, Bishop W. Walsham-How, &c. We can 
only commend generally this miscellany of homiletical counsel and 
inquiry, which we do very heartily. It is a most hopeful sign that such 
a movement should have been originated in a Church in which preaching 
has often had but scant recognition. 


Christianity and Reason: their Necessary Connection. By 
R. 8. Wyztp, LL.D. Edinburgh: David Douglas. 


Dr. Wyld is favourably known by various writings of a psychological 
order, which, if they are not strikingly original, yet proclaim him a man 
of thoughtful intelligence. Beyond the one idea, indeed, that the ‘ world’ 
revealed to us by perception is a world of which the phenomena are 
determined by the laws of the medium through which they are presented, 
and that, therefore, the ‘world’ is ‘dynamical,’ and not merely dead 
matter stopping up space (as Fichte put it), there is nothing characteristic 
in his work. But he is one of those students of philosophy who, amateurs 
though they be, largely contribute to maintain the taste for abstract studies 
among us; and in his larger work on ‘The Physics and Philosophy of the 
the Senses,’ he is both laborious and painstaking. A book from such a 
writer, which promises to deal with the ‘necessary connection’ of Chris- 
tianity and Reason, accordingly excites some degree of expectation which 
will scarcely be found to be fulfilled by the little book before us. The meta- 
physician looks for something more than an essay on Christianity, which 
claims, and in some degree illustrates, the right to use reason in the 
interpretation of Revelation, when there is question of establishing a 
connection between the two, impressed by the element of necessity. He 
will be led to expect a higher speculative flight than is attempted here, 
and will probably be disappointed at finding nothing in the nature 
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of a philosophy of religion, such as used many years ago to be com- 
mon among German thinkers. Instead of anything of the sort, what 
we have here is a well-written and sensible plea for liberty in the applica- 
tion of reason to the interpretation of the cardinal facts and doctrines 
of Christianity. In Dr. Wyld’s case the results of the application 
are not likely to expose him to the anger of orthodoxy, to anything 
like the extent he seems to apprehend. His heresy—if he be heretical 
is of a mild order. There is nothing strange or new in the positions 
he has arrived at. They are such as hundreds of other intelligent 
‘laymen,’ who have given some thought to the problems of religion, 
have also adopted, and their maintenance is quite compatible with 
a reverent acceptance of the Revelation of the Old and New Testa- 
ments, as that has been brought to light through the life and work of 
Christ. The expositions of the ‘moral and prophetical teaching’ of the 
Old Testament, of the doctrine of inspiration, the advent and teaching 
of our Lord, and the doctrinal and practical teaching of St. Paul are 
modest and careful statements of views evidently sincerely held and 
attained through intelligent inquiry and reflection. Seeing that the 
result of Dr. Wyld’s heterodoxy is only to lead him to ask for ‘a careful 
revision of our (the Scotch) standards, in order to bring the language and 
the sentiments into more perfect accord with the sentiments and the 
knowledge of present times,’ it will be seen there is nothing in his 
positions and demands to excite alarm. 


The Three Witnesses; or, Scepticism met by Fact, in fresh 
Evidences of the Truth of Christianity. By Srepuen 
JenneR, M.A. Longmans, Green, and Co. 


Mr. Jenner is already favourably known by the series of essays he 
published under the title of ‘ Quicksands,’ and the work before us, though 
not without its defects, will not lessen the reputation his earlier book won. 
His idea is good. Itseeks very much to do for Peter, James, and John what 
Paley did for Paul in his Hore Pauline—to compare what is told of 
them in the Gospels and Acts with what they say in their own writings, 
and to argue from the undesigned coincidences between the two to the 
accuracy of the narrative on the one hand and to the authenticity of the 
writings on the other. He calls them the three witnesses because they 
were the three disciples chosen to witness the Transfiguration, and because 
their testimony must be held of peculiar value to the fact of the Resurrec- 
tion, upon which Mr. Jenner brings his apparatus specially to bear. His 
plan is to take the Epistles and Gospels as we find them; to show that 
the authors of the respective Epistles must have been men personally 
acquainted with the facts of Christ’s life; to show, from the marks of 
identity in their writings and the appropriateness of their language to 
their naturally altered views after the Resurrection, that they must be the 
very three men—Peter, James, and John—who are mentioned so re- 
peatedly in the Gospels and Acts; and finally to conclude that if these 
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things are so, and if there are no traces of a design to deceive in their 
writings, but if everything is there as we should naturally expect, then 
that affords a strong testimony to the reality of the events which are 
described in the Gospels, and which influenced in the way indicated the 
conduct of the men in question. 

This argument, to be really conclusive, would need to be based on a 
more thorough proof of the genuineness of the Catholic Epistles than Mr. 
Jenner has thought of undertaking. Most of what he advances is of course 
internal evidence, and is so far evidence of that fact; but even when the 
internal evidence is very strong, one is not exempted from the consideration 
of the external evidence. An argument like Mr. Jenner’s is worth nothing 
unless the writings it deals with are conclusively established to bo the 
actual work of the man whose life they are employed to explain. In the 
present case, the authenticity of some at least of the Catholic Epistles is 
much disputed. Not to speuk of the Second Epistle of Peter, surely no one 
is entitled to assume without proof that the James to whom the Epistle is 
ascribed is James the son of Zebedee. This point Mr. Jenner does take up 
in a note in his appendix, but he discusses it very imperfectly, and is carried 
away by his theory so far as to say that it was the writing of this Epistle 
that made James specially obnoxious to Herod, and so provoked his 
martyrdom. There is no ground in the world for this conjecture, and in 
truth we know so little of James, either before the Resurrection or after 
it, that even if he were the author of the Epistle, it would be quite im- 
possible in his case to weave an argument of the kind which Mr. Jenner 
has not unsuccessfully woven in the case of Peter and John. 

Mr. Jenner’s book is, however, a real contribution to the literature of 
Christian evidence. He points out many things which only a delicate 
critical insight could observe, and which are well worth reflecting on. 


The Groundwork of Belief. By H. Cuanpter. C. Kegan 
Paul and Co. 


The sub-title of this book informs us that it is an ‘Inquiry into the 
Origin and Foundation of the Religious Sentiment ;’ but when the reader 
has turned the last page, we doubt if he will be able to say he has learnt 
anything more about the ‘ Religious Sentiment’ than he knew at the 
beginning. Mr. Chandler commences laboriously, and as he keeps digging 
among ‘ primary propositions’ and general ‘ axioms,’ the expectation is 
raised in the mind of a superstructure that will correspond with and be the 
fit outcome of so much intellectual effort. At certain times in the progress 
of the inquiry we seem to lose sight altogether of the ‘religious senti- 
ment,’ and it is not always easy afterwards to trace out the connection 
between the end and the means. We can indeed cordially say that 
Mr. Chandler is himself evidently animated by the most admirable sen- 
timents. His inculcation of the essential importance of a right moral 
and spiritual attitude, his earnestness in the introductory ‘ dedication and 
address to the orthodox’ in impressing the superiority of charity to the 
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austere orthodoxy of the ‘letter,’ which neglects or subordinates the life< 
giving ‘spirit,’ are worthy of all commendation. What he says also about 
belief as ‘ differing from opinion only in intensity’ is, at all events, sug- 
gestive, whether or not we accept the analysis as exhaustive. But when 
we come to the body of the work, we are disappointed. We understand 
the aii of the author in planning to pursue his inquiry through other 
branches of human interest besides religion, although his object is distinctly 
religious. But there is much in the three chapters on General Primary 
Axioms, on the Sciences, and on the Arts, the connection of which with 
any view of the religious sentiment, or with any inquiry regarding religion, 
we have puzzled ourselves in vain to make out. It is true Mr. Chandler 
warns us in the preface not to expect a body of scientific or religious 
truths, explaining that he has sought to indicate principles and methods 
rather than to establish conclusions, and the same statement is repeated 
at the close. But we fail altogether to see the bearing of the principles on 
the conclusions, or to discern the connecticn of the different parts of the 

' threefold inquiry with each other. The writer seems to us to wander in 
very devious ways, and we greatly fear that few readers will be able to 
find any ‘ groundwork of belief’ in his pages, or anything beyond the 
truisms that demonstration of religious truth is difficult, but charity is 
nobler than orthodoxy. 


Christ bearing Witness to Himself. Being the Donellan Lec- 
tures for the Year 1878-9. By the Rev. Groncr A. 
Cuapwick, D.D. Cassell, Petter, Galpin, and Co. 


Dr. Chadwick brings out with great force the internal harmony of the 
gospels, as also the inconsistent and even violent theories that must be 
assumed by those who reject them. The object of the author is to show 
that the gospel history presents a character not only perfectly unique, but 
perfectly consistent; and he contends for the impossibility cf such a 
creation save on the assumption of. its absolute truth—‘ The four gospels. 
exhibit one coherent and vital conception, one and the same individuality, 
which is entirely and beautifully human, even when its works are super- 
natural ’—and that the conditions of the problem entirely exclude literary 
art. In working out his argument, Dr. Chadwick has to do with the phe- 
nomena of the four gospels, their harmonies and divergences, their indi 
vidualities, kc. These he discusses in a clear, scholarly way, without as- 
sumption or passion, but with a calm, resolute conviction. Large resources 
of varied scholarship are laid under contribution. The argument is fresh 
and strong, while it is mercilessly destructive of theories such as those of 
Strauss and Renan, and impatient of authors who do our Lord’s life and 
discourses into ‘ fine English,’ as he thinks not only Canon Farrar and Dr, 
Geikie, but also the author of‘Ecece Homo’ have done. He is strongly 
constructive, and leaves a positive life and character, which it is as 
impossible to question as it were to invent. 
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Dr. Chadwick has laid us under obligation for a fresh and masterly 
statement of the argument which he urges. 


Divine Footprints in the Field of Revelation. By Wiuu1aM 
Grirritus, M.A. Hodder and Stoughton. 


The reader who merely dips into this book at random will probably lay 
it down without feeling that he has learned anything from it. If, how- 
ever, he has the patience to read its pages consecutively, so as to be able 
to estimate it as a whole, he will come to regard it more favourably. 
It is a survey of the Bible ‘in the interest of its claim to be the 
Word of God;’ and in dealing with its different parts the author views 
them in relation to the result he establishes by means of them. Regarded 
in this way the careful reader will find much food not only for pious 
contemplation, but for thoughtful appreciation of the claims and nature of 
revelation as an organic whole. It is in this aspect alone, indeed, that 
the book has value. The author has sometimes been needlessly scholastic 
in the treatment of his subject. He divides his work into two parts, the 
first of which occupies four-fifths of the whole, while the second is 
purely subordinate, and is like an appendix tagged on rather than an 
integral portion of the volume. To ‘Part First’ he applies the title 
‘Inductive and Objective,’ and to Part Second, ‘Deductive but Subjec- 
tive.’ There might be learned questions raised as to the accuracy of the 
nomenclature ; for the ‘ Deductive but Subjective’ is, we find, an appeal 
to subjective or individual experience, and that being so, the propriety of 
calling it ‘deductive’ may be contested. But we may dismiss this with 
the maxim, de gustibus non disputandum. Itis in the first and most im- 
portant part that we find the essence of the work. The author, after some 
general observations on the literary and other characteristics of the Bible, 
goes on, under ‘ The Bible and Science,’ to deal with various problems sug- 
gested by the accounts of the creation in Genesis, handling them in the 
light shed by scientific research, and bringing into prominence the harmony 
between revelation and nature which underlies seeming differences. He 
conducts us along the course of the Bible story down through the time of © 
the Mosaic economy, the part played by Israel in the history of humanity, 
the functions and sphere of prophecy, onwards to the Incarnation ; the 
work of Christianity in the world, and then down to ‘The Final Outlook.’ In 
dealing with the varied and intricate problems that meet him as he goes, 
he strives, with no inconsiderable amount of success, to bring into clear 
light the evidence for its truth which stands forth as he follows the growing 
fulness of revelation in the sacred record down the stream of time. The 
evidence, however, is not demonstrative. It requires for its efficacy a 
moral or spiritual disposition which is not universal, and which may be 
crushed or effaced by self-will and rebellious impulse. In the solemn 
chapter on ‘ The Final Outlook’ the author alludes to the dread problem 
of eternal or everlasting punishment, and comes to the conclusion that 
the ‘ precise doom’ of the wicked is ‘a secret which revelation does not 
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unseal.’ The last pages of the book bring into prominence the evidence 
of the truth of revelation derived from experience. The fact that this is 
the author’s concluding appeal will show sufficiently that his book is not 
fitted, as it is hardly intended, to convince sceptics and unbelievers. But 
those who have faith, though it may be weak, will find comfort and 
strengthening in its pages. 


Per Crucem ad Lucem. The Result of a Life. By T. W 
Auurs, M.A. Two Vols. -C. Kegan Paul and Co. 


It may be necessary to say that Mr. Allies was until 1850 an episcopal 
clergyman ; that then he seceded to Rome; and that from that time, with 
the characteristic zeal of a pervert, more fervid than judicial, he has issued 
various polemics which we are compelled to characterize as more prolix 
and violent than forcible, justifying himself and the Church of his adop- 
tion. These two volumes are a collected reprint of these pamphlets and 
articles, with an introduction prefixed to each volume in explanation of its 
contents. Mr. Allies tells us that while he was, at the request of Dr. 
Pusey, engaged in the defence of the Anglican Church, he made the dis- 
covery that, by an Act passed in the reign of Henry VIII., and accepted 
by the English Church, the papal supremacy in things spiritual as well 
as temporal had been transferred to the Crown. This came upon him 
with a great shock, and as soon as he recovered from it he seceded. He 
confirms his discovery by citing the oath taken, kneeling before the 
sovereign, by each Anglican Bishop: ‘ I, —— Doctor in Divinity, &c., do 
hereby declare that your majesty is the only supreme governor of this 
your realm in spiritual and ecclesiastical things as well as in temporal 
. « . and I acknowledge that I hold the said bishopric as well the spiritu- 
alities as the temporalities thereof, only of your majesty.’ Well, but 
what must we think of a learned pundit of the Anglican Church who in 
1850 had this to discover? Mr. Allies adduces further in proof, subse- 
quent legislation, such as the Ecclesiastical Titles Act, and various 
legal decisions. This discovery produced four treatises, reprinted in 
the first volume: one on the Royal Supremacy, 1851; one on the See 
of Peter, 1850; one on the Royal Supremacy and the See of Peter, 
being an answer to Dr. Pusey’s Eirenicon, 1865; and one on Dr. Pusey and 
the Ancient Church, 1866. Mr. Allies tells us that Dr. Pusey never vouch- 
safed any acknowledgment, either public or private, of the letter sent to 
him. We regret to say that this is a characteristic of Dr. Pusey’s disin- 
genuous method of controversy, of which others besides Mr. Allies—Mr. 
Harrison, for instance—have had cause to complain. Nothing can be more 
unworthy or damaging than for a polemic, charged with perverting au- 
thorities, to suffer judgment to go by default. The second volume contains 
articles on various subjects, written since Mr. Allies became a Roman 
Catholic. We have no thought of entering into this controversy, as between 
the Church of Rome and Protestantism ; it has been thoroughly thrashed 
out. English Nonconformists, generally, feel something akin to contempt. 
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for men or Churches who put forth sacerdotal claims ; and but for the mis- 
chief done to certain members of the Anglican Church, and others of 
kindred feeling, their contempt would be also indifference. To them the 
questions involved are out of the domain of argument. As between the 
Roman and Anglican Church, we have no disposition to identify ourselves 
with the embarrassing positions of the latter. Mr. Allies is quite right in 
saying that English Nonconformists are one with Rome in repudiating 
the control of the spiritual Church by the temporal power ; but he knows 
how very little that carries us towards the position of Rome; that Rome 
has no more Radical and ingrained antagonists than English Noneon- 
formists. They are such in virtue of their fundamental principles. Rome 
wins no converts from English Nonconformity. Mr. Allies, we are sorry 
to see, after the manner of ‘ priests,’ uses very bad language. Thus in 
his introduction (p. 14), Elizabeth is ‘the bastard queen, the offspring of 
an incestuous union.’ ‘The derivation of spiritual jurisdiction from the 
civil power has stamped upon its front the incestuous origin of its 
parent.’ And (p. 73), ‘The Established Church became, by the process 
of free love, the prolific mother of modern Dissent.’ It would commend 
the ‘ priests,’ both of Rome and of Anglicanism, much more to our respect 
if they would not so often forget the decencies of English gentlemen. For 
genuine nastiness of thought and expression your sacerdotal cenobite 
bears the palm in English polemics. 


Principles of the Faith in Relation to Sin. With an Introdue- 
tion on the Neglect of Dogmatic Theology in the Church 
of England. By Orspy Suipntey, M.A. C. Kegan Paul 
and Co. 


This book was written by Mr. Shipley as a Protestant, and published by 
him as a Catholic. It was while it was at press that his views underwent 
the change which induced him to submit to Rome. But had it been 
written after that change instead of before it, it would not have been in 
substance different from what it is, though it treats of the whole circle of 
theology; all the alteration he would have made would have been that 
* some things it contains would have been differently expressed.’ The truth 
is, as he virtually acknowledges in a prefatory note to this work, that he 
had been for years as much of a Romanist as he could legally be in Ang- 
lican orders, and the change from Ritualism to Romanism was like the 
change from renting a house to owning it—not a change of what he held, 
but only of his manner of holding it. His opinions might be true, but he 
now saw that they were nevertheless no better than false because they 
were not accepted blindly as the dicta of an ecclesiastical authority, but 
because they commended themselves to his own reason, under the guid- 
ance of God. Reason always bears a kind of worldly taint to a certain 
erder of mind, but it has not been remarked how Mr. Shipley renounces 
also the direct guidance of God, which he says led him hitherto, and how 
he thinks his opinions derive a religious value from doing so which they had 
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not before. There is evidence in all this of a sort of intellectual confusion 
which appears again and again in the course of the work now before us. 
That work consists of eleven addresses stating the main doctrines of the 
Christian faith, and applying them to the wants of the soul. They lack 
point and interest, but as they are meant for a season of penitence, that 
perhaps makes them a more appropriate exercise. His expositions of 
doctrine are especially feeble, and exemplify very well the bad effects of that 
neglect of dogmatic theology which he writes of in his introduction, and 
which prevails too much in all the Churches at present. The theological 
interest of the Churches is concentrated too preponderantly upon biblical 
criticism and apologetics, and they need nothing more pressingly than a 


firmer grip of their own common doctrine and a dogmatic of a stronger 
build. 


The Students’ Commentary on the Holy Bible, founded on the 
Speaker’s Commentary. Abridged and Edited by G. J. 
J. N. Funuer, M.A. In Six Vols. Vol. II. John Murray. 


The present volume includes the historical books of the Old Testament 
from Joshua to Esther. The introductions and notes to the separate 
books are condensed with care and skill, so that no essential information 
is lacking. The work will be useful, we think, chiefly to ordinary readers. 
Students will require more both of apparatus and detail than they will 
find here. Canon Rawlinson’s notes on the chief historical books are 
very suggestive. 


Commentary on St. Paul’s Epistle to the Romans. By Friep- 
Apoten Translated from the Third Im- 
proved and Enlarged Edition by the Rev. J. S. Banxs, 
Manchester. Vol. II. (Foreign Theological Library.) 
Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark. 


Dr. Philippi’s commentary has in Germany taken the first place among 
the exegetical works of the Evangelical school—the school of Luther and 
Calvin. And this in virtue of its originality and independence of thought 
as well as of its unquestioned scholarship. Dr. Philippi does not equal 
Godet in spiritual penetration and in the quiet glow of his eloquence; 
and he is far inferior in consummate scholarship and exegetical genius 
to Meyer. His function is to sum up the results of what scholars have 
done, and to vindicate, and we think successfully, evangelical interpre- 
tations of apostolic ideas. His method is severely critical, and the result 
is for the use of scholars rather than of the ordinary reader; indeed, a 
tolerably familiar knowledge of the Greek text is assumed throughout. 
On some points we cannot accept the author’s interpretations. Thus 
he thinks that Rom. v. 18, ‘The righteousness which came upon all men 
unto justification,’ is to be restricted to its literal experience by believers, 
which savours too much of Calvinistic predestinarianism, and narrows 
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or, rather, destroys the race conception which is the root of the apostle’s 
thought, and essential to his antithesis. We think too that his adoption 
of the old Augustinian theory of imputed righteousness can scarcely be 
maintained. But on the whole the work is a vigorous, refreshing, and 
practically valuable vindication of evangelical doctrine. 


Critical and Exegetical Handbook to the Gospel of Matthew. 
By Avecustus Meyer, Th. D. Trans- 
lated from the Sixth Edition of the German by the Rev. 
Perer Curistiz. The Translation Revised and Edited 
by Witt1am Stewart, D.D. Vol. II. 

Critical and Exegetical Handbook to the Epistles to the Corin- 
thians. Vol. II. First Epistle, chap. xiv.-xvi: Trans- 
lated from the Fifth Edition of the German by the Rev. 
D. Dovetas Bannerman, M.A. Second Epistle: Trans- 
lated from the Fifth Edition of the German by the Rev. 
Davin Hunter, B.D. The Translation Revised and 
Edited by P. D.D. Edinburgh: T. 
and T. Clark. 


We need only announce the appearance of these two volumes, com- 
pleting respectively the Books of Scripture to which they are devoted. 
Meyer’s great work will be an invaluable possession for English scholars. 
The Prolegomena of both works are done in a careful scholarly way, 
although over subtlety betrays the author into untenable and even con- 
tradictory conclusions; as, for example, in his conclusion that Matthew's 
Gospel could not have proceeded in its present form from the apostle, 
but that it is a Greek reproduction of a Hebrew original, not, however, 
made by Matthew himself. We venture to think that, whatever the 
value of the assertion of Papias concerning an Aramaic Gospel by 
Matthew, the overwhelming evidence is in favour of the direct author- 
ship of the Greek Gospel as we possess it. As a philological exegete 
Dr. Meyer is facile princeps, as a theological exegete his ingenuity some- 
times betrays him into untenable conclusions. 


A Homiletic Commentary on the Book of Psalms. Yol. II. 
Psa. LXXXVIII-CL. By Various Authors. 

Homiletical Commentary on the Minor Prophets. By Rev. 
James Worenpate. R. D. Dickinson. 

A few paragraphs of exegesis here and there are prefixed to the different 
chapters of the Scripture Books, but the bulk of the work is as its title in- 
dicates, homiletical; in other words a sermon outline on each verse or 
paragraph is given, sometimes original, but often taken from some 
popular preacher. The work will be very usefnl to lay or other preachers 
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‘who are unable to think ‘out subjects for themselves, and suggestive to 
those who are. It is done with considerable ubility. 


A Handbook to the Bible. Being a Guide to the Study of the 
Holy Scriptures. Derived from Ancient Monuments 
and Modern Explorations. By F. R. Conprr and C. R. 
Conner. Longmans, Green, and Co. 


This must not by any means be classed with the ordinary compilations 
which from time to time appear under similar titles. It is, in a large 
degree, founded upon original research, and, throughout, upon investiga- 
tions of the latest paleographical discoveries and monuments. Lieutenant 
Conder has been a prominent member of the Palestine Exploration, and 
has contributed materials of great value to the topographical identifica- 
tions of Palestine, while his father has bestowed much attention upon 
studies connected with Biblical archeology. We are almost startled 
when, as here, the results of discovery during the last few years are 
tabulated. We may instance the chronological investigations of this 
volume—the collation of the Greek and Hebrew texts, the chronology of 
Egypt as astronomically determined, the chronologies of Assyria, Greece, 
Persia, and Rome. Are not the authors adding another to the innumer- 
able theories and calculations which they criticise when they confidently 
place the birth of Abraham 2569 years from the creation? The chief 
historical interest, however, lies in the chronology subsequent to Abraham. 

The physical and geographical section is, as might be expected, very 
strong, and is largely based on Lieutenant Conder’s explorations. The 
gazetteer contains a careful digest of Biblical discoveries, especially of 
recent ones. The metrology and coinage of the Bible, arts and sciences, 
social life, literature, and natural history, &c., are all summarized with 
great care; only why have we no information about music and song ? 

The work is at once popular and scholarly—suitable for both unlearred 
and learned. The former will find all the information they need, the 
latter, references to authorities which will enable further investigation. 
The conclusions reached are lucidly put, and are the result of careful and 
Scholarly investigation. 


The Sacred Books of the East. Translated by Various 
Oriental Scholars, and edited by Max Miturr. Three 
Vols. The Clarendon Press. 


- The magnum opus to which Mr. Max Miiller is devoting not only his 
leisure but his life, is now so far advanced that three goodly volumes have 
been completed. The programme sketched out by the learned and ac- 
complished editor included a series of twenty-four volumes, the publication 
of which was to extend over eight years. When he commenced his task, 
he tells us, he found there was much greater difficulty in finding translators 
than he had anticipated; and when he had succeeded in securing them, 
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there were afterwards, through sickness and death, interruptions of a 
serious character. Happily, new offers of assistance were not long in 
arriving ; and expecting that more still may come, Professor Miiller hopes 
the limit of time he originally fixed for the publication may not be greatly 
exceeded. Leaving aside the Jewish and Christian scriptures, there are 
six great original religions which profess to be founded on sacred books, 
and have preserved them in manuscript: the religions of Brahma, 
Buddha, Zarathustra, Khung-fu-ze, Lao-ze, and Mohammed. From 
among the sacred books of the Brahmans Professor Max Miiller has 
selected and translated in the first volume of this series ‘The Upanishads. 
In the second volume we have translations by Georg Biihler of the ‘Law 
Books in Prose,’ illustrative of the ancient Vedic religion. These contain 
‘The Sacred Laws of the Aryas as taught in the Schools’ of Apastamba 
and Gautama. In the third volume the accomplished Orientalist, Pro- 
fessor Legge, has given us translations of ‘The Sacred Books of China— 
the Texts of Confucianism.’ Already, therefore, in these three volumes are 
substantial instalments of the sacred books of India and China. The 
sacred books of the Buddhists, Zoroastrians, Islam, and others, will follow 
in course, and it must be the heartfelt wish of thousands that strength 
may be given to Professor Max Miiller to complete the great work. 

It would be presumptuous within the narrow limits at our disposal to 
temptanythinglike criticism of the general plan now in course of execution ; 
and the mode in which the plan is being executed can only be apprecia- 
tively criticised by experts in Oriental scholarship of like standing with 
the translators; the number of whom may be counted on one’s fingers. 
No technical knowledge is, however, requisite in order to appreciate the 


‘eatholic and comprehensive spirit in which the editor has undertaken and 


is now discharging his task. The keynote is sounded in the sentence in 
the preface, in which Professor Miiller, while admitting that there is much 
that may seem trivial, and even repellent, in the sacred books of Brah- 
mans, or Buddhists, nevertheless reminds us that the question is not 
whether that is so, but whether there is not hidden in all of them ‘ some- 
thing that could lift up the human heart from this earth to a higher world ; 
something that could make man feel the omnipresence of a higher power; 
something that could make him shrink from evil and incline to good; 
something to sustain him in the short journey of life with its bright 
moments of happiness and its long hours of terrible distress.’ It certainly 
will not be long before the reader who endeavours to master consecutively 
and systematically the contents of these volumes will verify in his own 
experience Professor Max Miiller’s warning as to the ‘heaps of rubbish’ 
under which such precious grains as are to be discovered are covered. 
The first of the three cautions with which he begins his series in the pre- 
face warns the reader to expect this. To Professor Max Miiller himself 
it has been, and it largely still is, a problem ‘how the sacred books of the 
East should, by the side of so much that is fresh, natural, simple, beau- 
tiful, and true, contain so much that is not only unmeaning, artificial, and 
silly, but even hideous and repellent. This is a fact, and must be ac- 
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counted for in some way or other.’ This admixture may be explained, in 
part, by the fact that the contents of the ancient sacred books having been 
handed down by oral tradition though many generations before they were 
committed to writing, accreted round them in the process elements and 
adjuncts of a trivial or repulsive character, which came to be regarded 
with the same reverence as attached to the portions of real worth. 
This theory goes far to account for the real state of the case, though 
there is still an element of mystery. Nevertheless, if we are to 
have translations that will be really helpful to students intent upon 
scientifically following the growth and manifestations of religious ideas as 
a comparative science, the dross must be given along with the true ore, 
the chaff as well as the wheat; and therefore to such the assurance will 
be welcome that these translations are truthful, nothing being suppressed or 
varnished, ‘however hard it seemed sometimes even to write it down.’ 
Even in this way, however, Professor Miiller warns his readers against 
too readily assuming that they have only to read faithful translations in 
order to gain an insight into the nature and character of the religions of 
the world, Translations cannot stand in the place of originals; for the 
slightest experience soon teaches that at the best they can only be approx- 
imations to, and not absolute equivalents of the sacred writings trans- 
lated. We must not expect more than an approximation, not merely of 
our language, but even of our thoughts, to the older thoughts garnered up 
in these ancient stores. ‘We may as well,’ says the editor, ‘hope to solve 
the quadrature of the circle as to express adequately the ancient thoughts 
of the Veda in modern English.’ A striking illustration of the difficulty 
is supplied in the case of the word Atman. Occurring in philosophical 
treatises such as the Upanishads, and the Vedanta system based on them, 
it has commonly been rendered by ‘soul,’ ‘mind,’ or ‘spirit.’ Prof. Miiller 
found it impossible to follow this example; for Atman was to philosophical 
Brahmans the name of the Absolute, the Highest Self, and he has accord- 
ingly adopted the last term as the best equivalent. When an adequate 
word in English, could not be found he has often preferred to retain the 
Sanscrit rather than employ a misleading substitute. He has retained 
Sat, for instance, which means ‘that which is,’ or ‘being,’ but which is 
untranslatable into English except by a periphrasis. 

From all this it will be seen that these translations must be coloured 
by the philosophical views of the translators. How largely-this must 
be so in the case of Professor Miiller’s own translations will be ap- 
parent from the illustrations we have just given. It will be well, there- 
fore, for the student to bear this fact in mind throughout. While 
literalness is despaired of, it may be, however, that the higher spiritual 
philosophy which thereby is made to colour the Upanishads will really 
bring us nearer to the essential thoughts of the Vedic religion than any 
other possible course. 
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The Historical Poetry of the Ancient Hebrews. Translated and 
critically examined by Hernprix. Vol. I. New 
York: D. Appleton and Co. 


An American book, which comes to us without preface or other inti- 
mation concerning the author. His standpoint is substantially that of 
Kuenen and Dr. H. Oort (the Bible for Young People.) Regarding the 
Old Testament as an inorganic mass of traditional literature, it is, he 
thinks, the function of criticism to assort and appraise it. Thus he deals 
with the poetical elements of the Old Testament. Thus he thinks that 
no psalm of David, no proverb of Solomon, is in all probability to be 
found in the collections bearing their names. ‘ There are no Davidic 
Psalms, at least none for the authenticity of which there is sufficient in- 
trinsic evidence. Whatever else is ascribed to David is equally of 
more than questionable authority. Probably not one of the Psalms is 
from David’s hand.’ Micah vi. 4 ‘reveals the fact that Miriam was a 
legendary heroine centuries before the narratives of Moses.’ The blessing 
of Jacob ‘is not a product of the Egyptian period, because,’ as Ewald ex- 
presses it, ‘it is entirely based on an actual view of the scattered manner 
in which the twelve tribes dwelt in Canaan’! ‘There is nothing positive 
about Moses. The law is not from him, not a single line of it. The forty 
years’ sojourn of Israel in the wilderness, as_it appears in the Torah, is 
unhistorical.’ The story of Judah, Jacob’s son, is ‘a bitter personal 
lampoon against David, in a Jeroboamic production directed against 
Rehoboam, and over- flowing with gall and venom.’ 

We do not comment on these positions. We may perhaps have some- 


-thing to say when the rest of the work comes into our hands; at present 


we only express our admiration at the cool audacity of this self-complacent 
subjective criticism. 


Personality the Beginning and End of Metaphysics. William 
Blackwood and Sons. 


This is a little book; but it contains more sound philosophy than many 
pretentious treatises. It is an attempt to recall analytical theorists, who 
reduce everything in knowledge to mere ‘stutes,’ or to the ‘impres- 
sions and ideas’ familiar to us in Hume, to common sense and reality. 
The writer, however, is not a disciple of the common-sense or Scottish 
philosophy in the old and non-critical meaning of the term. Personality— 
the fact of Egohood—the Ego, therefore, as existing before it can be cogni- 
tive or knowing, is to him alike the beginning and the end of metaphysics, 
and ‘a necessary assumption in all positive philosophy.’ But while there 
is thus an ‘ assumption’ to start with, it is not one which is placed at the 
start arbitrarily, without inquiry or examination. On the contrary, it is 
the purpose of the writer to prove by analysis and introspection that 
metaphysics—as distinguished from psychology, and therefore in the old 
sense of the term which made it the ‘queen of sciences’—is impossible 
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without a foundation, and that there is no ultimate foundation but the 
Ego existing as sentient subject. This Ego as known is, he shows, 
totally different from all other impressions or ideas. Impressions or 
sensations, and ideas or thoughts or judgments are relations, and are 
known only because they are relations. But there cannot possibly be re- 
lation unless there be something to which the terms thereof are related ; 
a series of fluctuating ‘states’ is inconceivable without a permanent 
element as their foil; and in every act of knowledge the subject is 
‘involved as existing along with the object that is cognised. So far then 
‘it will be seen the author of this thoughtful little work adopts the funda- 
‘mental position of the late Professor Ferrier’s ‘ Institute of Metaphysics,’ 
but he applies it differently from the application Ferrier gave to it. 
He is evidently well acquainted with the history of philosophy, and is 
versed in Hegel as well asin Mill, Herbert Spencer, and Bain. Re- 
garding Hegel, indeed, he expresses the opinion that there is more to be 
learned from him than from any preceding metaphysician, but deprecates 
in the Hegelian system the want of ‘solid foundation.’ Hegel tried to 
get back to a point behind the Ego—to a point at which, before there 
was: existence at all, thought was undifferentiated like existence, and 
‘thought and being were one, as being equally ‘nothing.’ But this is moving 
in the inane, and we must ‘assume’ even here in order to get a starting- 
point. Hegel made a vast assumption, but it was one that must for ever 
remain unverifiable, for we cannot get back to the point he aims at. It 
is different with the fact of self-consciousness—the central Ego—which we 
carry with us always, and of which we can never rid ourselves, seeing that 
‘without it neither knowledge nor existence is either thinkable or real. The 
writer of the present work lays stress mainly on the necessity for the ea 
istence of the ‘I’ or the ‘we’ as the real basis of knowledge, and in 
an admirably lucid way he scatters to the winds the baseless assump- 
tions of the sense-philosophy which, though it professes to dispense 
with the self or subject, cannot take one step without, by implication, 
assuming it too. This philosophy of sense has eliminated alike both God 
and man, the Divine and the human personalities, but it has never really 
done without either. An Ego as the necessary substratum of psychical 
states goes along with the Bains, Leweses, Mills, Elliots, Huxleys, and all 
the array of Positivists whether they will or not. They say there is no 
Ego, and yet talk of ‘I,’ ‘he,’ ‘we,’ ‘ our mind,’ &c., which are its 
synonyms. They say there is no design or adaptation in nature, that all 
is mechanically and necessarily interconnected, yet they talk of man’s 
‘self-adjustment’ and his ‘ control’ over outward phenomena. ‘They 
say there is no evidence of a Mind in nature, yet they are everlastingly 
applying to natural objects words which mean nothing unless they mean 
that these objects have been intelligently and purposely produced. If we 
were to extract from the ‘writings of anti-metaphysical thinkers every- 
thing that had a metaphysical signification, what remained would be as 
meaningless as a Euclid from which all the symbols had been omitted.’ 
It is the object of this little book to make all this plain; and the writer 
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has succeeded in attaining his object; for he both establishes the 
necessity of ‘ assuming’ personality as a primal fact, without which it is 
hopeless to talk either of thought or existence, and the futility and non- 
sensicality of the sense-philosophy which professes to do without the 
Ego. 


Max Miiller and the Philosophy of Language. By Lupwre 
Norrt. Longman, Green, and Co. 1879. 


The author of this work, while he awards high praise to Dr. Darwin as 
the discoverer of ‘development,’ and still higher to Max Miiller as the 
most philosophic expositor of the origin of language, nevertheless finds 
weak points in the theories of both, which he thinks he is in a position to 
correct. The fault of Darwinism, he says (p. 9), is its ‘incompleteness 
and one-sidedness,’ in that he, or his followers, refer everything to external 
causes, while internal qualities are ignored or undervalued. And while 
he regards Max Miiller as ‘the only equal, not to say superior, antagonist 
who has entered the arena against Darwin’ (p. 14), in that he holds speech 
and reason to be inseparably connected, and the special prerogatives of 
man, yet he thinks his view of the origin of language defective in this, 
that he regards it as having arisen from the passive impressions received 
from the senses (pp. 68-9). The author of the present work maintains 
that language is ‘ the child of will,’ of ‘an active, and not a passive, state.’ 
Roots of words, he says, express the actions of man, and not either objects 
or their qualities ; thus to dig, to scrape, to scratch, to tear, and so on, 
found an expression before sun and moon, brightness or heat, &. He 
concludes that language is ‘the product of association’ (p. 81), of will 
rather than of mere sensation. He does not seem to exclude emotion, for 
he says that such acts as dancing, singing, playing games, and so on, were 
accompanied by sounds which broke out from the violent stress or excite- 
ment of the common action; and this was the origin of ‘ phonetic types,” 
or roots. The other principal theories, that words imitated in their sound 
natural effects (bang, clang, clash, hum, hiss, &c.), or were extorted, as 
interjections, by surprise, fear, pain, or grief, cannot, we think, be ex- 
cluded; and there is a third theory which has found of late some adherents, 
that the earliest language consisted of terms of endearment suggested by 
natural affection in parents or lovers. 

Human thought, according to Professor Noiré, may be traced to the 
memory of events recalled by certain words which became associated with 
certain actions. He holds it to be of primary importance to show that 
human thought has ‘a double root’ (p. 82), one in individual and volun- 
tary activity, and another in the possibility of a mutual] or common under- 
standing. Language, then, necessarily implies a community of feeling, 
which is the same as saying that a solitary man, even if he had reason, 
would never have attained to language. The work as a whole is interest- 
ing and plausible, but all theories on this subject must partake more or 
less of the nature of guesses. 

NO. CXLI. 18 
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Kant’s Critique of Practical Reason, and other Works on the 

‘Theory of Ethics. Translated by Tuomas 

_.. Assort, M.A, Being an Enlarged Edition of ‘ Kant’s 
Theory of Ethics.’ With Memoir and Portrait. Long- 
mans, Green, and Co. 

‘In this second edition the editor nearly doubles the size of the first. 
He has included the whole of Kant’s work on the General Theory of Ethics, 
and his work now comprises ‘The: Fundamental Principles of the Meta- 
physic of Morals,’ ‘The Critique of Practical Reason,’ and the ‘ First Part 
of the Philosophical Theory of Religion.’ A memoir is prefixed. Students 
will now possess in a compendious form the complete ethical system of 
the great master. 


Aialatiot Concordance to the Bible, on an entirely New Plan, 

containing every Word in Alphabetical Order, arranged 

-under its Hebrew or Greek Original. With the Literal 

' Meaning of each, and its Pronunciation, exhibiting 

about 811,000 References, marking 80,000 various Ren- 

derings in the New Testament, with the latest Informa- 

. . tion on Biblical Geographies and Antiquities, &c. By 

:  Roperr Youne, LL.D. Hodder and Stoughton. Edin- 
burgh : George, Adam, Young, and Co. 


- Dictionary making is necessarily a progressive science. One man 
labours, and another enters into his labours, and carries them forward. 
Subsequent workers labour with materials quarried out for them. There 
can, however, be only one first, and men like Johnson and Cruden, how- 
ever they may be superseded, can never be denied their unique position and 
praise. We speak of course only of the English Bible. To Cardinal Hugo 
in the 18th century belongs the merit of devising the first biblical con- 
cordance —a concordance to the Vulgate. ‘All biblical scholars know: 
Fiirst’s concordance to the Hebrew Scriptures, and Briider’s to the Greek. 
Dr. Young has here presented to us Cruden in a scientific and perfected 
form. Cruden’s final edition issued by himself appeared in 1763, has 
often subsequently been edited; but Dr. Young’s work contains so many 
new features, in addition to a thorough verification of references, and 
118,000 additional ones, that he very fairly claims for it the character 
of an ‘independent work.’ 

The English words of the Bible are arranged in alphabetical order ; 
the Hebrew or Greek original is given, with its pronunciation in English 
letters; each word is classified, as noun or verb, active or passive, 
as also in its various meanings as modified by prepositions, auxiliary 
verbs, &c., and the uses of each in the Bible are given in textual order, 
Definitions of words are given. Proper names are included, their 
accents and their meanings given, and short notes for identification. 
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Geographical and historical notes, dates, &c., are also appended to names 
of places, &. Thus the exact meanings and uses of the words of 
Scripture are seen. Even when the same word translates different words in 
the original, or when a common original is translated by different words; | 
the original words with their exact meanings are given; and true 
parallel passages—passages that are parallel in meaning and not merely 
in the accidental use of common words—are pointed out. Altogether the. 
work is very skilfully arranged, and conveys a large amount of informa- 
tion, made available for ordinary Bible readers. It is a stupendous 
monument of patient labour; and, at once scholarly and popular, is- 
incomparably superior to any concordance of the Scriptures hitherto 
produced. 


The Encyclopedic Dictionary. A New and Original Work of. 
Reference to all the Words in the English Language 
with a Full Account of their Origin, Meaning, Pronuncia- 
tion, and Use. By Rosert Hunrer, M.A., F.G.S., &e. 
With Numerous Illustrations. Vol. I. Cassell, Petter, 
Galpin, and Co. 


The vastness and comprehensiveness of this work may be judged by the: 
title, and by the fact that nearly 400 royal 8vo pages of close print in: 
triple columns only complete the work to the end of letter A. The author 
tells us that this, the first volume, is the result of ‘ many years of laborious’ 
preparation.’ Indeed, the design is so comprehensive, containing as it 
does all the modern scientific, as well as all the old and even obsolete 
English and Scotch words, that the work, when complete, promises to be 
one of some magnitude. 

We are satisfied that the pains taken in compiling have been very 
great. The etymologies, whether from the classical or the Romance 
languages, seem very accurately given. The rules for pronunciation 
appear to us a little complex ; the ‘ diacritical marks,’ of which two speci- 
men-lines are given, as examples, at the foot of each page, will require 
some familiarity on the part of the student for fully understanding them. 
Tkus the purely Latin word accensores, meaning ‘lighters’ of tapers, &c., 
in churches, is thus printed : ac-cen-sér-és, whereas, as it seems to us, an 
accent on sor, to show that syllable was long, would have sufficed. Of 
course, the labour and costliness of the work, as well as the difficulty in 
using it, are considerably increased by this system of syllabic notation. ~ 

Some of the words have a well-condensed account added, though the 

great majority are dismissed with from three or four to a dozen lines of 
explanation. The words abbot, achromatic, acoustics, aerolite, affinity; 
(social and chemical), alcohol, astrology, astronomy, are instances of the 
fuller treatment which, however, scarcely exceeds a single column, so 
well condensed is the information given. The author avows that ‘ special 
attention has been given to scientific and technical words ;’ and when we 
remember to what an extent-these are now used in all the numerous 
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sciences, we shall not be surprised at the rather large space which they 
necessarily occupy in the work. 

_In some instances, perhaps, the necessity for brevity has introduced 
some slight inaccuracy—which, indeed, may be called almost inevitable. 
For instance, under ale, we are told that it is made ‘ by infusing malt in 
hot water, then fermenting}the liquid so formed, and adding a bitter, 
mostly hops.’ It should have been, ‘ by boiling the infusion with a bitter 
and then fermenting it.’ Also, the distinction of ale from porter by the 
former having /ess roasted malt, seems to imply, what is not the case, 
that all ales are made with the dark or highly roasted malt. 

The illustrations, of which the larger part seems to be botanical, are 
very good; and being worked up in small woodcuts with the texts, they 
supply with each article the most useful information. The work, it is 
announced, will be completed in twelve volumes, As a popular, cheap, 
and thoroughly useful manual, if seems likely to supersede those now in 
use. The contrast between this and the ponderous edition, in four thick 
folios, with a fifth consisting of illustrations, of Chambers’s Cyclopedia, 
edited by Dr. Rees, 1789, is a curious proof both of the progress of science 
and of the improvement made in epitomizing knowledge. The frequent 
references in the present work to Todd and Bowman’s Physiology is, in 
some measure, a guarantee of the high authority which it carries in the 
scientific department. 


A Latin Dictionary, founded on Andrew’s Edition of Freund’s 
Latin Dictionary. Revised, enlarged, and in part Re- 
written. By Csaruton T. Lewis, Ph.D., and 
Snort, LL.D., Professor of Latin in Columbia College, 
New York. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 1879. 


The number of good Latin dictionaries already existing is considerable; 
yet so difficult a language is Latin, so large its existing literature, and so 
different in its archaic forms from its latest developments, that a great 
deal is required to be said, and a great many illustrations must be given 
on every word that was in anything like frequent use. The present 
volume, containing more than 2000 large octavo pages of very closely 
printed matter in triple columns, is a very complete and elaborate work. 
Everything that the most advanced student can fairly require will be 
found in these pages. The authors remark with perfect justice in their 
* Advertisement,’ that not only have the sciences of philology and lexico- 
graphy made great advances of late years, but research in MSS. autho- 
rities has done very much to restore both the text and the orthography of 
the ancient writers; the result of all which is, that ‘the student of to-day 
may justly demand of his dictionary far more than the scholarship of 
thirty years ago could furnish.’ 

The great difficulty in compiling classical dictionaries and lexicons is to 
lay down a limit between the classical or post-classical and medieval 
periods, since neither the Greek nor the Latin language had any inter- 
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rupted existence, and in a sense both have been and are continuous and 
still living languages. The great dictionary of Du Cange on words of the 
medieval Latinity, chiefly legal and ecclesiastical, has relegated many 
thousands of these late and semi-barbarous phrases to a separate publica- 
tion. Of course, very many words remain either exclusively used, or 
employed in an altered sense, by writers even subsequent to what is 
ealled the silver age ; so that the period of Latinity which a good classical 
dictionary must comprise, say, from Plautus and Ennius to Ammianus 
Marcellinus, extends to more than six centuries,.during which the Roman 
Janguage was perpetually changing and receiving accretions from other 
dialects. 

As an example of the completeness of this work, we take the single 
word volo, ‘I am willing.’ Every small schoolboy can glibly decline volo, 
vis, vult, and name the forms and tenses in common use. He would 
perhaps find with some astonishment that twenty columns of small print 
are devoted to the discussion of this little word of two syllables! First, 
we have two main divisions marked I. and II., comprising ‘ general’ and 
“particular’ meanings. The first of these is subdivided into groups marked 
A, B, C, D, E, F; and the second into still more groups, marked with 
the letters from a tok. Again, A in group I. is arranged under different 
headings marked by clearly printed small letters, from a@ to o inclttsive; 
but even these are parted off by the small figures, 1,2, and 8. So that if 
it is required in a note to point out or illustrate some special idiomatic 
sense of the verb, e.g., to mean or intend, as volui dicere, I meant to 
say, &c., we can refer to the word volo in this dictionary under the nota- 
tion‘Arle.” If we want the sense ‘to imagine’ or ‘consider,’ as in 
‘est genus hominum qui esse se primos omnium rerum volunt,’ we in like 
manner refer to ‘8 2,’ which is much simpler than the former. So well 
is the book planned, that there is no difficulty whatever in using it; it 
only requires, and at the same time it most usefully stimulates, close 
attention and accuracy in discrimination. 

As a general rule the articles are short yet sufficient. The work is 
evidently one of first-rate merit, and it is sure to command, as it deserves, 
an extensive circulation. 


The Expositor. Edited by the Rev. Samven Cox. Vol. X. 
Hodder and Stoughton. 


This volume contains a continuation of the Editor’s exposition of the 
Book of Job, also of Professor Fairbairn’s Studies in the Life of Christ. 
Professor Reynolds concludes his exposition of the Pastoral Epistles—a 
distinct and valuable contribution to the relatively scant literature of this 
portion of the New Testament. The Dean of Peterborough begins an 
exposition of the Book of Ecclesiastes, Dr. George Matheson, Canon 
Farrar, Professor Massie, Dr. Bruce, and others, contribute papers. The 
value of this journal to theologians is very great. 
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